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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In reference to the note of Mr. Thomp- 
son Cooper in p. 114, W. remarks, ‘“‘ The 
French practised dimidiation as well as 
ourselves: an example occurs as late as 
theseal of Anne of Britany, Queen of Chas. 
VIII. T cannot find they used the term, 
or had any technical term for it; I take 
the term dimidiation to be comparatively 
modern with us, not used I think till the 
seventeenth century. The arms of Mar- 
garet of France, second Queen of Edw. I. 
are found dimidiated on one of her seals, 
but there were earlier examples in this 
country. Menestrier speaks of it as an 
ancient practice in France. Accolé has 
been variously used by the French ; some- 
times answering to impaled, and more 
commonly and correctly applied to two 
escutcheons placed side by side in contact. 
Beside dimidiation there was a practice, 
both here and abroad, of placing one es- 
cutcheon over half the other, so as to di- 
midiate only one. I could never find any 
specific name for this. Early French blazon 
is rare: 1 know nothingin French heraldry 
like our Rolls of Arms. There is one di- 
midiated coat in Segoing, viz. Goulaines, 
which is England and France dimidiated, 
and he has blazoned it thus, ‘ Party 
moitié des armes d’Angleterre, et moiti¢é 
de celles de France.’’ An edition of Me- 
nestrier’s Methode du Blazon, in 1689, 
blazons the same coat thus, ‘‘ Parti de la 
premiere moitié d’Angleterre, de gueules 
a trois demi leopards d’or, l’un sur l’autre, 
et de la seconde moitié de France, d’azur 
a une fleur de lys d’or et une demie mou- 
vante de la partition.” Had there been any 
technical term, one of these writers, we 
may be assured, would have known it, and 
Menestrier would hardly have used such a 
wordy blazon. Several dimidiated coats 
will be found in De Wrée’s “ Genealogia 
Flandrica.”’ 

J.T. M. asks, What is the origin of 
the expression A Bubble Boy, which is 
used in Pope’s Bathos by metonymy for 
“‘a tweezer-case?’’ In Sprange’s Tun- 
bridge Wells Guide, 1801, the father of 
Mrs. Chenevix (the toy-shop keeper) is 
called ‘‘ the well-known and original Mr. 
Deard, or Bubble Boy,’’ about the period 
of 1725—1734 (p. 304). 

Henry Clifford, the first Earl of Cum- 


berland, married Ist, Margaret Talbot, 
and then, 2ndly, Margaret Percy. A Cor- 
respondent inquires, From which of these 
marriages sprang Maud, who married a 
Conyers ? 

Mr. F. C. Brooks inquires, ‘‘ In what 
month, and on what day of the month, 
did the feast of SS. John and James fall in 
the 19th of Rich. II. ?”? In the Calendar 
of Saints’ Days in Sir N. H. Nicolas’s 
Chronology of History, we do not see any 
feast of St. John and St. James assigned 
to the same day. Two saints, John and 
Paul, martyrs, were commemorated to- 
gether on the 26th of June. 

In Sidney Smith’s Life, vol. i. p. 84, 
there is ‘An Ode on Buying a New 
Bonnet,”’ which is ascribed to Miss Berry. 
It is a very clever and spirited burlesque, 
in imitation of Gray; but it was not the 
production of Miss Berry. Everybody 
acquainted with that literary society which 
dined and talked together so agreeably at 
the commeucement of the present century 
would remember that the poem was written 
by Miss Catherine Fanshawe, It formed 
part of a letter to Mrs. (afterwards Lady 
Louisa) Clinton.—-W. H. (in the Exa- 
miner. 

The readers of the Biography of Sidney 
Smith in our present number may be glad 
to be referred to a copious review of his 
writings which appeared in our Magazine 
for October, 1842. 

Those who are interested in the contro- 
versy respecting the site of Anderida 
should also turn to the historical notices 
of that Roman city—supposing it to be 
identical with Pevensey, which can scarcely 
be doubted—by Mr. Thomas Wright in 
our Magazine for Aug. 1852, pp. 133—137, 
reprinted in the agreeable handbook by 
that gentleman, entitled ‘“* Wanderings of 
an Antiquary.”’ 

Errata. — Page 45, first line, for 
‘* father’? read grandfather. Page 164, 
line 27, for ‘‘se”’ read si. Page 155, 
last line, for ‘‘ proprietor,’ read propre- 
tor; second column, line 6 from foot, for 
“* Semicus’’ read Sennius; line 4 from 
foot, read the Viducasses. The thickness 
of the wall at the station of Bremenium is 
16} feet, not 124 feet, as has been stated 
in some accounts recently published. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 


IN a recent French volume is a 
notice of the Portuguese navigator, 
Alcaforado. It seems to us of the very 
highest interest, on account of the long 
extract from the French translation of 
a Portuguese book with which it con- 
cludes. We translate the article as 
containing a fresher and more living 
picture of the discovery of Madeira 
than we have found in any English 
work. The glowing yet perfectly na- 
tural colours which distinguished those 
olden narratives, seem like some secrets 
in the arts and sciences of the Middle 
Ages to be irrecoverably lost. The 
two notes are by the French author 
and not by the translator. 


Francis Alcaforado lived toward 
the end of the fourteenth and at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Equerry of the Infanta, Dom Ilenry, 
he took part in one of those expedi- 
tions which served as a prelude to the 
discovery of America. He was on 
board the vessel which discovered in 
1420 the island of Madeira, and pub- 
lished in Portuguese a narrative of the 
event. This narrative was translated 
into French under the title of Re- 
lation historique de la découverte de 
lisle de Madére. Paris, 1671, in 12mo. 


This translation is almost as rare as 
the original, Encouraged by John 
Gonsalvo Zareo, who had discovered 
the island of Porto Santo, when trying 
to find Cape Bojador, and influenced 
by the accounts sufliciently romantic of 
some Christian slaves who had long 
been prisoners at Morocco, and espe- 
cially of John de Moralés, Dom Henry 
caused a flotilla to be fitted out to go 
in search of the islands of the West, 
of which even the ancients appear to 
have had some knowledge. ‘This little 
fleet commanded by John Gonsalvo 
Zarco consisted of two vessels, and set 
sail in the beginning of June in the 
year 1420. The subject is safliciently 
important for us to reproduce here in 
print the textual details, in which we 
follow the. French translation. (We 
have not been able to procure the Por- 
tuguese original.)* 

“A report was spread among the 
Portuguese who inhabited the island of 
Porto Santo, for which Gonsalvo was 
then setting sail, that there appeared 
in the sea to the north-east of that 
island 2 continual and compact dim- 
ness from the sea to the sky, which 
never diminished, and which seemed 
as if it were naturally guarded by a 
strange noise, which was sometimes 





* Some bibliographers doubt even the existence of this exceedingly rare book. Yet 
the translator says positively that he had had in his hands this printed book, and not 


merely the manuscript. 


‘*Dom Francis Manuel preserved the original manuscript 


thereof with care: it is to him that we are indebted for its publication in his own 
language, and it is from the Portuguese book that I have made this translation.’ 
(Preface of the Translator). A general remark is, that Portuguese and Spanish books 
relating to geographical discoveries published in the sixteenth century, and even in the 
seventeenth, are for the most part so rare that we are with some reason tempted to 
believe that they have been destroyed from a selfish calculation. Fortunately other 
nations, and particularly the French, took care to translate those books at the time 
that they appeared, and thus prevented their irreparable loss. 
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heard ut Porto Santo itself’; and be- 
cause at that time navigation was only 
carried on within sight of land, for 
want of the astrolabe and of other 
instruments which have been since in- 
vented, it was judged impossible or 
miraculous to return to the island 
when once it had been lost sight of. 
This ignorance of the sea and of its 
secrets was the cause that the situation 
of the dimness aforesaid was gene- 
rally deemed and called an abyss ; 
the other confused and uncertain con- 
jectures that were made regarding this 
distant shadow were that it was the 
mouth of hell; those who held this 
opinion were confirmed therein by 
some theologians, who, as simple as 
they were timid, tried to prove by 
arguments and authorities that the 
thing could be so. The historians, who 
pretended to be more learned, thought 
that it was the ancient island of Cipango, 
which God kept mysteriously con- 
cealed, and whither it was supposed 
the Spanish and Portuguese bishops 
and Christians had retired at the time 
they were oppressed by the Moors and 
the Saracens ; that it would be openly 
to sin against Divine Providence to 
seek to ascertain this truth, and that 
it was not yet his pleasure to manifest 
this secret by the signs which were to 
precede this discovery, and which are 
indicated in the ancient prophecies 
which speak of this marvel. Gonsalvo 
meanwhile had been softly borne to- 
wards the island of Porto Santo by a 
calm peculiar to the season, and suit- 
able for his design; but lest he should 
pass during the darkness of the night 
any land without seeing it, he caused 
the sails at night to be hauled in to 
avoid passing beyond the most recent 
point of land which he had seen. Not- 
withstanding he was not long in arriv- 
ing at Porto Santo, whence he observed, 
along with those of the island, that 
terrible shadow which John de Mo- 
ralés judged to be the commencement 
of the land which they were seeking. 
Consultation was held thereupon, and 
it was resolved to remain in this island 
during all the quarter of the present 
moon, in order to ascertain if this 
shadow changed its place or diminished 
with the moon. But the shadow ap- 
peared to them always in the same 
place, and of the same size, which 
caused them much more fear than hope. 


The Discovery of Madeira. 
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The pilot, John de Morales, un- 
wavering in his opinions, maintained 
that the hidden land could not be very 
far off, certifying to Gonzalvo that the 
rays of the sun never dried up the 
earth there, by reason of the height 
and thickness of the trees; that thence 
there proceeded a great humidity, 
which caused the vapours with which 
the sky was covered, and that this 
formed the vast dimness which was 
seen. He gave it as his opinion that 
he and his companions should straight- 
way proceed towards this immense 
cloud, and avowed his conviction that 
beneath this cloud would be found the 
land which was sought, or at least 
assured marks that it was not very far 
away. All were of an opiniot con- 
trary to that of Moralés, and said 
tumultuously that as a Castilian, and 
consequently the enemy of the Portu- 
guese, he took pleasure in exposing 
them to an evident peril; that men 
did enough in combating against other 
men without fighting with the ele- 
ments; that it was only profane per- 
sons that could wish and dare to pene- 
trate into the secrets of God; that 
nothing else was to be expected from 
this shadow but death, and that it 
would be tempting God to advance in 
search of it without any other hope; 
that the Infanta would be badly served 
if the lives of his servants were thus 
exposed, and the king still worse 
served, as regarded the lives of his sub- 
jects, which it would be better to spare 
for more glorious enterprises. All 
these clamours did not make the cap- 
tain desist from his resolution. He 
listened quietly ; and, as he had alone 
more courage than all the others to- 
gether, he determined in himself to 
surmount all sorts of perils and diffi- 
culties, of which the greatest was in 
his opinion the will of his soldiers, 
which he experienced to be so contrary 
to his own. After therefore having 
listened to them, he replied with the 
best reasonings in his power; and, 
without communicating his design to 
any one but John de Moralés, he one 
morning set sail again, and, leaving the 
island of Porto Santo, turned the prow 
of his vessel toward the place where he 
saw that great shadow, and went all 
sails set, in order that light might not 
fail him for reconnoitring all that he 
could of the land which he expected 
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easily to tind. The fear of all in- 
creased as they came nearer to the 
shadowy shape, because the more they 
advanced the more it appeared high 
and dense, till at last it became alto- 
gether horrible. Toward noon fright- 
ful roarings of the sea were heard, 
which resounded all over the horizon ; 
but no sign of land was seen, because 
the thick cloud into which they had 
entered covered the sea and the sky. 
The sight of a confusion so strange, 
and the neighbourhood of a peril so 
great, now excited a universal outcry ; 
and they urgently begged Gonsalvo to 
steer away from the danger, and not 
incur guilt by the destruction of so 
many people; but the captain held 
right on, arid wished to ascertain with 
what sort of enemy he had to do. 

The weather was calm and the sea 
so rapid, that to prevent the current 
from sweeping the vessels away, Gon- 
salvo ordered out two long-boats to 
tow them, and entrusted them to the 
charge of Antony Gago and Gonsalvo 
Louis, men of known valour and ex~ 
perience, under the guidance of whom 
the vessels skirted the edge of the 
cloud :—the noise of the sea served to 
direct their course, for according as 
that noise diminished or increased they 
approached or retreated from it. ‘The 
voyage continued for a season thus, 
and the cloud appeared to have less 
extent and was in effect less thick in 
the direction of the east: but fright- 
fully did the waves still roar when 
through the shadowy mass was seen 
something yet blacker than itself. The 
distance prevented any one from dis- 
cerning what it was. Some affirmed 
that they had seen armed giants of a 
prodigious size: but it was afterwards 
found that the rocks with which the 
shores of these regions are covered 
gave birth to such fancies. Already 
the sea appeared clear and the water 
more broken, a true indication that 
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the coast was near, which a short time 
after they distinctly discovered with a 
surprise the more agreeable in propor- 
tion to the feebleness of their hope. 
The first thing which offered itself to 
their view was a point of land of no 
great elevation to which Gonsalvo im- 
mediately gave the name of Point of 
Saint Laurence. After having doubled 
this point they discovered in a southern 
direction a lofty table land covered 
with very thick wood, which extended 
from the mountain peaks to the very 
brink of the shore. The cloud at this 
place had withdrawn a little, so that it 
did nothing more than form a crown to 
the mountains. It was here that plea- 
sure took entire possession of the souls 
of our voyagers, and that those who 
had feared perils the most regarded 
them the least. Their apprehension 
and their distrust were altogether 
banished, when they discovered that 
what ‘they saw before them was a 
veritable and substantial land. They 
embraced each other with joy, and 
rendered thanks first to God, then to 
their captain, for having encouraged 
them to arrive at so glorious a termi- 
nation of their toils, and even to the 
pilot who had been their guide with 
and to so much good fortune. 

After having caused some utterance 
of pious gratitude to be made, John 
Gonsalvo landed with all possible so- 
lemnity, taking possession of this place 
for and in the name of the king Dom 
John of Portugal, and of the Infanta 
Dom Henry, order, guild, and knight- 
hood of Christ. The water was blessed 
by two monks, and with it the air and 
the earth purified by invocation of the 
name of God. They afterwards raised 
an altar in the very place where Robert 
and Ann* had formerly erected one, 
and the ceremony of consecration was 
performed on Saint Elizabeth's day. 
And as Gonsalvo wished to neglect 
nothing that could give him a perfect 


* It is stated that before this expedition the island of Madeira had already been 
discovered by an English gentleman, Robert Machin, who after having carried away 
Ann D’Arfet, escaped with her from Bristol in a ship, and reached at the end of 
thirteen days’ sailing to the west of Morocco, an island covered with wood (hence the 


name of Madeira, from the Portuguese Madeiro), wood. 
after, and her lover soon followed her to the tomb. 
coast of Morocco, and their companions were carried as slaves to Fez. 


Ann died there some time 
Their vessel was wrecked on the 
It is there 


that John de Moralés, who was likewise in slavery, obtained from them the informa- 
tion which induced the king of Portugal to undertake this memorable expedition of 


dis coveries. 
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knowledge of this place, he com- 
manded a tour to be made through all 
the parts already discovered, and that 
all the roads and paths should be fol- 
lowed as far as they permitted, to see 
if any habitations were to be met with, 
or some traces of men or of cattle, with 
order to the explorers to bring dead or 
alive any one who might be discovered. 
Those who were sent out found no- 
thing except numerous birds of dif- 
ferent kinds and of different colours, 
which allowed themselves to be taken 
by the hand and did not make the 
employment either of trouble or ad- 
dress needful. John Gonsalvo, rich 
with what seemed to him an easy prey, 
returned on board, where having called 
into counsel with him the most notable 
of his companions, it was resolved not 
to depart till this land had been more 
closely and extensively examined as 
there was leisure ; and because the sea 
which beat on that shore was full of 
rocks, John de Moralés considered 
that there might also be many rocks 
under the water: wherefore he deemed 
it prudent to continue their discovery 
in long-boats, as they commenced it, 
rather than in the vessels, in order to 
avoid the reefs and currents which 
might be encountered on this un- 
known coast: which was accordingly 
done, John Gonsalvo taking the long- 
boat of his vessel for himself and his 
company, and entrusting the care of the 
other to Captain Alvarez Alphonso : 
they passed in this order a point which 
was towards the west, and saw four 
beautiful rivers which tlowed together 
into the sea, and of which the water 
was very pure. Gonsalvo filled some 
bottles with it to convey them to the 
Infanta. 

Advancing still further, they disco- 
vered a valley which another river 
agreeably divided. This valley some 
soldiers were sent to reconnoitre, who 
found it abundant in nothing but 
fountains. Another valley, covered 
with trees, was traversed: the captain 
ordered some of those that had fallen 
to be used in the construction and 
erection of a cross; hence that place 
received the name of Holy Cross. As 
they continued to follow the coast, 
there rushed from a tongue of land 
which advanced into the sea more 
than the others, such a great quantity 
of jays, that the men in the longboats 
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did not think themselves safe, from 
their hunger and their multitude ; 
which was the cause that that point 
received the name of Punta dos Gral- 
hos, which it still at present retains. 
Another tongue of land was perceived 
about two leagues further on, which 
formed, along with that which they 
had just left, a very beautiful gulf, 
surrounded by land less elevated than 
the rest, to which a wood of equal 
height served as a crown, above which 
crown rose very lofty cedars. They 
passed from this gulf of cedars to an- 
other valley, from which issued a sort 
of lake, which, entering into the sea, 
formed a very large basin, extremely 
suitable for disembarking. The beauty 
of the place induced Gonsalvo to land 
2 good number of soldiers, with Gon- 
salvo Ayres at their head, to penetrate 
still further into the land than had 
been done, and to bring back respect- 
ing it all possible information. But 
he soon returned without any other 
information than that of having seen 
that the sea surrounded all this land, 
which sufliced as a proof that it was 
an island, and not a point of the con- 
tinent of Africa, as some had up to 
that moment believed. ‘The captain 
was not yet satisfied, imagining that 
there might be some habitation or 
other in the remoter regions. ‘There- 
fore, continuing to skirt the coast from 
point to point, he discovered a large 
space free from the trees which grew 
so thickly everywhere else, and which 
was entirely covered with very beau- 
tiful fennel (in Portuguese called 


Juncho), from the abundance whereof 


the town which was afterwards built 
there took the name of Funchal, the 
metropolitan as to temporal affairs, 
and formerly of all the West as to 
matters spiritual. The Portuguese, 
without being ambitious, like other 
nations that have made discoveries, to 
give grand names to their colonies, 
ave contented themselves with pre- 
serving those which the colonies already 
had, or with giving them such as na- 
ture offered when they had no names 
already. Three large rivers issuing 
from this valley of Funchal mingled 
into one as they entered the sea, and 
formed two little islands, which it 
seemed as if Nature had placed there 
to serve as a mole to a place so agree- 
able. At these islands Gonsalvo an- 
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chored his vessels, and took in the 
wood and water he required. This 
captain, notwithstanding the apparent 
tranquillity and security, did not sufter 
any of his people to sleep on the land 
till this had been perfectly reconnoi- 
tred. The day after, as he continued 
to follow the same route, he arrived 
at that same point which he had seen 
in the direction of the South, and he 
caused a large cross to be erected 
there. 

Having doubled this point he saw a 
shore which he called Praya Her- 


mosa, or beautiful shore, on account of 


its broad and beautiful waters, the 
waves thereof gently breaking on the 
beach. Passing still on, they en- 
countered between two points a furious 
torrent, the waters of which, however, 
were so Clear that they stimulated the 
curiosity of some to ask leave to go 
and have a nearer view of them: the 
captain granted leave to two soldiers 
of Lagos, whom he much esteemed, 
who, despising the ford, and their life 
still more, wished to swim across this 
torrent: but, as if angry at their te- 
merity, the torrent carried them away 
with so much rapidity that they would 
have perished if they had not been 
promptly succoured by their com- 
panions. This adventure gave to that 
torrent the name Dos Soccorridos, 
more fortunately than that Dos Agra- 


vados to another flowing into the sea of 


Arabia, of which our historians make 
mention. A little further on was seen 
a pointed rock which rose above the 
others, and which was surrounded by 
an arm of the sea which formed be- 
tween this rock and a neighbouring 
stretch of land a sort of port into which 
Gonsalvo entered with his long-boats, 
imagining that this place might unveil 
to them greater secrets than the others, 
because they saw all the shore covered 
with traces of animals, which they had 
not yet chanced upon at any other 
spot: but they were soon undeceived, 
when they saw rushing into the sea 
with a very loud noise an immense 
troop of sea wolves that suddenly 
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sprang from a cavern which had been 
hollowed out at the foot of the moun- 
tain by the water of the sea, and which 
seemed a sort of large chamber, which 
these animals used as wu retreat, from 
which chamber of wolves, Camara 
Dos Lobos, Gousalvo afterwards took 
an addition to his name, as Germanicus 
and the Scipios from the provinces 
which they had conquered to the Ro- 
man empire; and this same name he 
transmitted to his family. ‘The cloud 
began at this place to assume such 
density both by sea and land, the rocks 
rose so high, and the noise of the 
waters increased in such a manner, that 
they thought that they would be acting 
with more rashness than they so far 
had been guilty of, if they ran the risk 
of losing by a disaster all the successes 
which they had that day had. There- 
fore the captain having taken his re- 
solution and knowing all that the 
island contained, returned to the little 
islands where he had left his vessels ; 
and having in a few days prepared 
water, wood, birds, herbs, plants of the 
land and everything which he thought 
would be likely to be agreeable to the 
Infanta, he put on board all these 
things and began his voyage back to 
Portugal, where he arrived without 
accident at the end of August of the 
same year, 1420. Learning that the 
Infanta was waiting for him at the 
court, he took, without sojourning at 
the province of Algarve, the road to 
Lisbon, into the harbour of which he 
entered without having lost a single 
man in his whole voyage; but, on the 
contrary, having gained to this kingdom 
the best island of all the western 
ocean.” 


Such is a portion of the narrative, 
extremely rare, which Alcaforado has 
given of the discovery of the island of 
Madeira, which preceded by seventy- 
two years that of America. We possess 
no other detail of the life of this navi- 
gator, who deserves to be drawn from 
oblivion. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston. 
Mr. Ursan,—I have much pleasure 
in forwarding copies of several un- 
published letters from Dean Swift to 
Mr. Benjamin Motte. ‘They form, as 
you will perceive, part of a series, 
which has been broken by the aliena- 
tion of others printed in your Maga- 
zines for February and March, 1855. 
I hope shortly to furnish you with 
a copy of the agreement between 
Swift, Pope, and Motte for the pub- 
lication of the Miscellanies. The ori- 
ginals, with many letters of Pope to 
my grandfather, the late Charles 
Bathurst, esq. on the same subject, 
have been preserved in my family for 
a century and a quarter, and are now 
in my possession. Yours truly, 
Cuaries Baruurst Woopman. 


I. 

“To Mr. Benjamin Motte, book- 
seller, at the Middle ‘Temple Gate, in 
Fleet Street, London.” 

“ December 9th, 1732. 

“ $',—I thank you for your packet, 
and I suppose shall hear of it as soon as 
itcomes. Iam notat all satisfyd with 
the last Miscellany: I believe I told 
you so ina former letter.* My part 
(which in the verses is seven-eighthst) 
is very incorrect. I can assure you I 
had no advantage by any one of the 
four volumes, as I once hinted to you, 
and desire it may be a secret always. 
Neither do I in the least understand 
the reasons for printing this. I believe 
I told you formerly { that booksellers 
here have no property, and I have 
cause to believe that some of our 
printers will collect all they think to 
be mine, and print them by subscrip- 
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tion, which I will neither encourage 
nor oppose. But as to the writings I 
have had long by me, I intend to leave 
them to certain friends,§ and that you 
shall be the publisher. I must tell 
you plainly I have now done with 
writing : verse grows troublesome, and 
hard to be got, and not worth my time, 
since they will neither entertain my- 
self nor be of publick use. 

If you think the Letter|| you mention 
will do any service against that destruc- 
tive design now on foot, I shall leave the 
matter to your discretion ; and if the 
same wicked project shall be attempted 
here, I shall so far suspend my lazi- 
ness as to oppose it to the utmost. I 
believe in both Kingdoms, those who 
by their function, their conscience, 
their honor, their oaths, and the in- 
terest of their community are most 
bound to obstruct such a ruin to the 
Church, will be the great advocates for 
it: for which, if I shall pray God to 
forgive them, His divine justice will 
not suffer Him. 

“My health is tolerable, and, al- 
though I feel my lameness, they tell 
me I do not limp. I hope your family 
is well. I desire my service to Mrs. 
Lancelot: tell her to refresh a certain 
person’s memory whenever I write to 
a certain lady. 

“T am, with great sincerity, your 
assured friend 

“ And most humble serv‘, 
“J. S. 

“ If you print that piece, I am con- 
tent you should say, *‘ Written many 
years ago by,” &c., and name the 
Author, and get some short preface to 
show the reasons for printing it now 
by itself. 


* The letter printed in our March number, p. 259. 


+ It is remarkable that Swift’s calculation in this respect increases in each letter. 
In Dec. 1727 he says, ‘ As to the poetical volumes of Miscellany [ believe five parts 


in six at least are mine.’’ (Gent. Mag. Ieb. 1855, p. 151.) In Nov. 1732, of the 
last Miscellany (Vol. V.) he claims ‘‘ almost six-sevenths of the whole verse part of 
the book ’’ (Gent. Mag. March, 1855, p. 259) ; and now he says ‘‘ seven-eighths.”’ 

t See in March, p. 259, Swift’s remarks on the disregard, or non-existence, of 
copyright in Dublin. 

§ He had before (in July) mentioned Mr. Pope: see in March number, p. 258. 

|| This appears to relate to Swift’s Letter against the proposed repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test Act, originally written in 1708, and printed in the Miscellany in 1711. 
See the postscript to the present letter. Swift wrote in 1732 and 1733 several other 
papers on this subject, and the proposed repeal was again defeated. 

J 
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Il. 

“To Mr. Benjamin Motte, book- 
seller, at the Middle Temple Gate, in 
Fleet Street, London. 

“ Dublin, Feb. 1st, 1732-3. 

“$',—I received your last short 
letter, with an inclosed from Mr. 
Ewen.* What that Ewen is, I know 
not, but he appears to be a very odd 
sort of man. if have a letter of his 
dated last July, which I believe I told 
you of in one of mine to you. He 
there says some very silly things, and 
reflects on Mr. Davys, who left him 
all he had. I wonder what calling or 
character the man is of. You can tell 
him I acknowledged the 4/. 15s. since 
you received it. I have advanced it 
all to the poor sister f who would needs 
have it. In his letter of July, he 
says he has several letters of mine to 
Mr. Davys, and a few to his widow; 
that he hath been importuned to lend 
them, and has often resisted it. Common 
sense and honesty would have directed 
him to burn them, or send them to me 
todo it. In the letter you sent me 
from him to you, he desires to know 
what I would have him do with them. 
Mrs. Davys hath been dead above 35 
years. The letters were common let- 
ters of friendship among young people, 
and I believe I writ to her four or five 
after she was a widow and at Cam- 
bridge, and generally some present 
was mentioned. This Ewen must be 
a rascal, and has a mind to print them 
because he thinks they will bring 
money. Pray desire him to restore 
them to you to burn them; and, if he 
will not, let him do what he pleases, 
for they can be of no consequence, 
being only the common amusements of 

oung people. I then lived in Eng- 
and, and he was a man I loved very 
well, but married very indiscreetly. 

“We have had the poem upon the 
Use of Riches, which our people here, 
for want of knowing London, think a 
little obscure. I desire my love to 
Mrs, Launcelot. I will answer her 
letter soon. 
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“T find the business of the Test is 
+ ary dropt, and am very glad of it. 

ut Satan was the adviser to a general 
Excise, or at least the greatest enemy 
that he could stir up against the Crown. 

“Tam y' most humble serv‘, 
“J.S. 

“My service to Mr. Pilkington, 
when you see him; I hope he conti- 
nues to please my L* Mayor and the 
city. 
of [ had your packet of papers from 
Mrs. Hyde, and kindly thank you for 
them. 

“T had a letter lately from one 
Grace Barmby, who says she lives at 
the King’s Arms and Two Bishops, 
behind St. Clement’s church. I sup- 
pose she is the widow of one Barmby, 
who made my gown in the late Queen’s 
time, when id lived in London. Iam 
very confident I owe her not a farthing, 
and so I told her or somebody from 
her when I was last in London. It is 
against my constant practice to leave 
a place without paying my debts. 
Looking at her letter again, I find her 
demand is for the year 1726, which 
was the first time I went to England 
since the Queen’s death, which con- 
firms me that I owe her nothing. Her 
demands are 4/. 6s. 8d. Pray call at 

our leisure, and tell her what I say. 

erhaps she may be poor. But it is 
impossible I should be in her debt, for 
I wanted not money, and the bill is 
exorbitant, being near 117. for one gown 
and cassock, more by a third than ever 
I used to pay. However, out of per- 
fect charity, please to let her have 2 
guineas, with a full acquittance for all 
accounts. I am sorry to give you so 
much trouble.” 


Ill. 

“To Mr. Benjamin Motte, book- 
seller, at the Middle Temple Gate, in 
Fleet Street, London. 

“ Dublin, Oct. 25, 1735. 

“ $':—Yours of the fourth instant § 
T had not till very lately. Here lives 
one Mr. Hatch, who is a manager for 








* Ewen, of Cambridge: see in March, p. 259. 
tT Rhoda Staunton: see in March, p. 260. 


t As chaplain: see in March, p. 260. 


§ This letter of Mr. Motte’s is printed among Swift’s Correspondence in the 


several editions of his Works, including Sir Walter Scott’s. 


It states that he had 


“‘ punctually paid’’ the annuity which Swift allowed to Mrs. Fenton—who was his 
sister, Her marriage, which had deeply offended him, took place at the beginning of the 
2H 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XLIV. 
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the Temple family. He came lately 
to the Deanery, and talked with great 
melancholy of Mrs. Fenton not having 
received any a from me in a long 
time; whereupon I paid him ten gui- 
neas for her use, and took his Receit ; 
for, to say the truth, having not heard 
of you in a long time, nor caring one 
straw whether that woman had re- 
ceived one peny, or what became of 
her who had during her whole life dis- 
obliged me in the most circumstances 
of her conduct, I did not employ one 
thought upon her, except to her disad- 
vantage; and I heartily wish you had 
demanded your money of me as you 
payd it, because then it would not 

ave been such a load upon me as now 
it will. I desire therefore you will 
please to let me know how far I am 

ot in your debt, and I will discharge 
it as fast as I can get any money in, 
which is almost as impossible to find 
here as honesty, so that I am hardly 
able to subsist for want of receiving 
any rents or interest. I desire there- 
fore you will pay her no more, but 
only send me how her account lyes 
including the ten guineas I sent by 
Mr. Hatch, who was to send her a 
bill. It is not above three weeks ago. 
I would much rather assist my poor 
cousin Launcelot,* if it was in my 
power, for she was always kind and 
obliging to me. I did not know Mrs. 
Fenton had a son, nor will ever believe 
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such a breed had either worth or ho- 
nor.— My service and love to Mrs. 
Launcelot. I hope you and your 
family are well. As to my own health, 
it is very indifferent, and fretting my- 
self in vain about the villainy of others. 
“T am, with great truth, Sir, 
*“ Your most humble servant, 


“J. 8. 


We have before published, in our Maga- 
zines for February, March, and July in 
the present year, three portions of the 
Correspondence of Dr. Jonathan Swift 
with his London publisher, Mr. Benjamin 
Motte, to whose charge he committed his 
most popular work, the Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver. 

The first letter, opening the corre- 
spondence, was written by Swift under the 
pseudonyme of Richard Sympson, and 
dated the 8th August, 1726. The next, 
dated the 3rd Jan. 1726[-7],¢ was written 
under the name of his friend Mr. Charles 
Ford, or by Mr. Ford himself at Swift's 
dictation, and inclosed corrections to Gul- 
liver, of which the first edition had then 
been published. 

In April, 1727, Swift still communi- 
cated with Motte under the name of 
Richard Sympson ;§ but in December fol- 
lowing he had thrown off his disguise, and 
wrote freely to him, not only respecting 
the proposed ‘cuts’ in illustration of 
Gulliver, || but also respecting the Miscel- 
lany, in which Swift’s minor pieces were 
published with those of Pope and Gay, 
and on other topics. 





century. 


“ During this period of Swift’s life (writes Sir Walter Scott) his sister con- 


tracted an imprudent marriage with a person called Fenton, to his very high and 
avowed displeasure, which, as Lord Orrery has informed us, was solely owing to his 


ambition being outraged by her matching with a tradesman. This, however, was by 
no means the case. Fenton was a worthless character, and upon the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, when Swift’s sister, against his warm remonstrances, chose to unite her fate to 
his. And although he retained his resentment against her imprudence, Lord Orrery 
ought not to have omitted that; out of his moderate income, Swift allowed Mrs. 
Fenton what was adequate to her comfortable support, amid the ruin in which that 
imprudence had involved her.” 

* “‘ There is an honest man, whose name is Launcelot: he has been long a servant 
to my Lord Sussex: he married a relation of mine, a widow, with a tolerable jointure, 
which, depending upon a lease which the Duke of Grafton suffered to expire about 
three years ago, sunk half his little fortune.’’ Letter of Swift to the Earl of Chester- 
field, Lord Steward, Nov. 10, 1730; in which he proceeds to ask for some office for 
Mr. Launcelot, who had been disappointed in his expectations from the Duke of 
Dorset whilst his grace held that office, The Earl refused the request, on the 15th 
December : see his letter, and what Sir Walter Scott terms Swift’s ‘‘ most admirable 
answer,’’ in Swift’s Correspondence. 

t+ Motte had written that “ Mr. Fenton, her son, who reteives it, is a man of worth 
and honour, and I am persuaded will return me the money, should it be paid him from 
any other quarter.” 

t Magazine for Feb. p. 148. 


i Febe 1855, p. 150 § July, 1855, p. 36, 
. 1855, p. , 
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Subsequently, Swift employed Motte as 
his London agent in many matters of pri- 
vate business, as the letters written in the 
years 1732 and 1735, with copies of which 
we were,fayvoured by Mr. Preston of Nor- 
wich,* have already shown. We are now 
enabled, by favour of C. B. Woodman, 
esq., to add a portion of the letters which 
were not so alienated from the possession 
of the family. In order to understand 
these letters fully, we must request the 
reader to take up our magazines for 
February and March, and follow the se- 
quence of the subjects to which they refer. 

A note upon the several volumes and 
editions of ‘‘ The Miscellany :’’ the joint 
production of Swift, Pope, and Gay, will 
be found in our February number, p. 152; 
and it was there mentioned that the third 
Miscellany, published in 1727, was in its 
title-page called ‘‘The Last Volume.” 
When, in 1732, Pope resolved to publish 
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another volume, Motte, as Pope relates, 
‘deliberately refused.’’? He therefore 
offered it to another publisher, Mr. Law- 
ton Gilliver, who at once undertook it, 
Motte soon saw his error, and applied to 
Pope on the matter, probably backing his 
solicitation with a friendly word from 
Swift. Pope replied: “All I can do 
were to speak to Mr. Gilliver, as you re- 
quested, to give you the share you w? 
have in y® property, and to set aside my 
obligation and covenant with him, so far 
to gratify the Dean and yourself. You 
cannot object, I think, to the terms which 
he pays, and which at the first word he 
agreed to.’? This, though called ‘‘ the 
third volume’’ of the Miscellanies, was 
really the fourth. 

We copy this statement from a recent 
writer (P. A, B.) in “ Notes and Queries,’’ 
July. 28. 





JACQUES DE LELAING ; 
THE GOOD KNIGHT, WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT DOUBT. 


* Faites silence ; je vais parler de Jui ?’—Boiteavu. 


BETWEEN the city of Namur and 
the quaint old town of Dinant, there 
isas much matter of interest for the 
historian as of beauty for the traveller 
and artist. War has been the most 
terrible scourge of the two localities 
on the Meuse which I have just named. 
Namur has a present reputation for 
cutlery, and an old one for “ slashing 
blades” of another description. Don 
John, the great victor at Lepanto, lies 
entombed in the city, victim of the 
poison and the jealousy of his brother 
Philip. There the great Louis proved 
himself a better soldier than Boileau 
did a poet, when he attempted to put 
the royal soldier’s deeds into rhyme. 
Who too can stand at St. Nicholas’s 
gate without thinking of “my uncle 
Toby” and the Frenchman, for whose 
dying he cared so little, on the glacis 
of Namur? At present the place, it 
is true, has but a dull and dreamy 
aspect. Indeed, it may be said of the 
inhabitants, as of Molly Carew’s lovers, 
that “It’s dhrames and not sleep that 
comes into their heads.” Such at least 
would seem to be the case, if I may 
draw -a conclusion from what I saw a 
few days ago at the bookseller’s stall 


at the Namur station, where there were 
more copies of a work professing to 
interpret dreams than of any other 
production, whether grave or gaillard. 

Dinant, a curious old town, the high 
limestone rocks behind which seem to 
be pushing it from off its narrow stand- 
ing-ground into the Meuse, has even 
bloodier reminiscences than Namur ; 
but of these I will not now speak. 
Between the two cities, at the most 
picturesque part of the stream, and on 
the loftiest cliff which rises above 
it, stands the vast ruin of the old 
titanic eastle of Poilvache, the once 
rather noisy home of the turbulent 
household of those terrible brothers 
known in chivalrous history as the 
“Four Sons of Aymon.” During one 
of the few fine evenings of the present 
summer, I was looking up at this height 
from the opposite bank, while around 
me stood in groups a number of those 
brilliant-eyed, soft-voiced, ready-wit- 
ted Walloons, who are said to be the 
descendants of a Roman legion whose 
members colonised the country and 
married the ladies in it! A Walloon 
priest, or one at least who spoke the 
dialect perfectly, but who had a strong 





* Gent. Mag. March, 1855. 
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Flemish accent when addressing to me 
an observation in French, remained 
during the period of my observation 
close at my side. “Are these people,” 
said I to him, “a contented people?” 
He beckoned to a cheerful looking old 
man, and assuming that he was con- 
tented with the dispensation that had 
appointed him to be a labourer, in- 
quired of him which part of his labour 
he loved best? After pausing for a 
minute, the old peasant replied, in very 
fair French, “I think the sweetest task 
I have is when I mow that meadow 
up at Bloquemont yonder, for the wild 
thyme in it embalms the very air.” 
“ But your winter time,” said I, “ must 
be adark and dreary time.” “ Neither 
dark nor dreary,” was the remark of a 
tidy woman, his wife, who was at the 
moment on her knees, sewing up the 
ragged rents in the gaberdine of a 

alloon beggar. “ Neither dark nor 
dreary. In winter time at home we 
don’t want light to get the children 
about us to teach them their Cate- 
chism.” ‘The priest smiled. “ And as 
for spring-time,” said her husband, 
“you should be here to enjoy it, for 
the fields are then all flowers, and the 
sky is one song.” “ There is poetry in 
their expressions,” said I to the priest. 
“There is better than that,” said he, 
“there is love in their hearts;” and, 
turning to the woman who was mend- 
ing the raiment of the passive mendi- 
cant, he asked her if she were not 
afraid of infection. “Why should I 
fear ?” was her remark ; “I am doing 
but little; Christ did more. He washed 
the feet of beggars ; and we must risk 
something if we would gain Paradise.” 
The particular beggar to whom she 
was thus extending most practical 
charity was by no means a picturesque 
bedesman ; but, not to be behind-hand 
in xapic towards him, I expressed com- 
passion for his lot. “ My lot is not so 
deplorable,” said he, uncovering his 
head; “I have God for my hope, and 
the charity of humane people for my 
succour.” As he said this, my eye 
turned from him to a shepherd who 
had just joined our group, and who 
was waiting to be ferried over to the 
little village of Houx. I knew him 
by name, and knew something of the 
solitariness of his life, and I observed 
to him, “ Jacques, you at least have a 
dull life of it; and you even now look 
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weary with the long hours you have 
been spending alone.” “Alone!” he 
exclaimed in a joyful tone, “I am 
never alone, and never weary. How 
should I be either, when my days are 
passed in the company of innocent 
animals, and time is given me to think 
of God!” The priest smiled even 
more approvingly than before ; and I 
remarked to him, “ We are here in 
Arcadia.” “ But not without human 
sin,” said he ; and, pointing toa woman 
at a distance, who was in the employ 
of the farmer’s wife, he asked the 
latter how she could still have any- 
thing to do with a well-known thief. 
“Eh, father,” was the comment of a 
woman whom John Howard would 
have kissed, “starving her in idleness 
would not cure her of pilfering; and, 
between working and being well- 
watched, she will soon lose her evil 
habits.” ‘“ You are a good Christian,” 
I said to her, “be you of what com- 
munity you may.” “She is a good 
Catholic,” added the priest. “I am 
what the good God has made me,” was 
the simple reply of the Walloon wife ; 
“and my religion is this, to go on my 
knees when all the house is asleep, 
and then pray for the whole world.” 
“ Aye, aye,” was the chorus of those 
around her, “that is true religion.” 
“Tt is a part of true religion,” inter- 
posed the priest; but I could not help 
thinking that he would have done as 
well had he left Marie Justine’s text 
without his comment. We walked to- 
gether down to the bank of the river, 
opposite the chateau of the young 
Count de Levignan, the proprietor 
and burgomaster of [oux. 1 looked 
up from the modern chateau to the 
ruins of the vast castle where the sons 
of Aymon once held barbaric state, 
maintained continual war, and affected 
a reverence for the mother of Him who 
was the Prince of Peace. The good 
priest seemed to guess my thoughts, 
for he remarked, “ We live now in 
better times ; the church is less splen- 
did, and chivalry less ‘ glorious,’ if not 
extinct ; but there is a closer brother- 
hood of all men,—at least,” he added 
hesitatingly, “at least I hope so.” “I 
cannot remember,” said I, “a single 
virtue possessed by either Aymon or 
his sons, except brute-courage and a 
rude sort of generosity, not based on 
principle, but born of impulse. It is a 
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pity that Belgium cannot boast of more 
perfect chevaliers than the old pro- 
prietors of Poilvache, and that you 
have not a hero to match with Bayard.” 
“ Belgium,” was his answer, “can make 
such boast, and had a hero who had 
finished his heroic career long before 
Bayard was born. Have you never 
heard of the good knight without fear 
and without doubt?” “I have heard 
of one without fear and without re- 
proach.” “ That title,” he remarked, 
“twas but a plagiarism from the one con- 
ferred on Jacques de Lelaing by his con- 
temporaries.” And then he sketched 
the outline of the good knight’s career, 
and directed me to sources where | 
might gather more detailed intelli- 
gence. I was interested in what I 
learned, and it is because I hope also 
to interest readers at home that I ven- 
ture to place before them, however 
imperfectly rendered, the sketch of 
the career of a brave man before the 
time of Bayard, one who illustrates 
the old saying that— 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnonem, 

Jacques de Lelaing, the good knight, 
without fear and without doubt, was 
born in the chateau of Lelaing, in the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
The precise year is not known, but it 
was full a half century before the birth 
of Bayard. He came of a noble race,— 
that is, of a race the male portion of 
which saw more honour in slaughter 
than science. His mother was cele- 
brated for her beauty as well as no- 
bility. She was wise, courteous, and 
debonnaire ; well-mannered, and full of 
all good virtues. So at least, or in 
nearly similar terms, wrote Georges 
Chastellan of her, just two centuries 
ago. 

Jacques de Lelaing was as preco- 
cious a boy as the eccentric Phillip 
Wharton himself. At the age of seven a 
— tutor had perfected him in 
‘rench and Latin; and the good man 
had so imbued him with literary tastes, 
that in after-life the good knight found 
time to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Captain Pen as well as of Captain 
Sword, and specimens of his handi- 
work are yet said to exist in the libra- 
ries of Flanders and Brabant. 

Jacques, however, was never 2 mere 
student “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” He loved manly 
sports; and he was yet but a blooming 
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youth when the “ damoiseau of Cleves,” 
nephew of that great duke whom men, 
for no earthly reason, called Philip the 
Good, carried off his young friend from 
the castle of Lelaing, and made of him 
a squire, not of dames but of knights, in 
the turbulent court of the ducal Philip 
with the benevolent qualification to his 
name. 

The youth entered upon his career 
with a paternal provision which be- 
spoke at once the liberality and the 
wisdom of his father, stout William de 
Lelaing. ‘The sire bestowed upon his 
son four splendid horses, a well-skilled 
groom, and a “ gentleman of service,” 
which in common phrase means a valet, 
or “gentleman’s gentleman.” But the 
young soldier had more than this in 
his train—namely, a well - lettered 
cleric, commissioned to be for ever 
expounding and instructing, with a 
special object to boot, that Jacques 
should not forget his Latin! Excellent 
sire thus to care for his son. If modern 
fathers only might send into barracks 
with their sons, when the latter first 
join their regiments, reverend clerks, 
whose office it should be to keep their 
ay well up in their catechism, the 
“ton grammar, and English orthogra- 
phy, what a blessing it would be to 
the young gentlemen and to all ac- 
quainted with them! As it is, we have 
officers worse instructed and less intel- 
ligent than the sons of the artists who 
make their uniforms. 

When Jacques went forth into the 
world, his sire gave him as good advice 
as Polonius threw away on his son 
Laertes. «The sum of it was according 
to the old French maxim, “ Noblesse 
oblige.”—“ Inasmuch,” said the old 
man, “as you are more noble than 
others by birth, so,” said he, “should 
you be more noble than they by vir- 
tue.” The hearty old father added an 
assurance that “ few great men gained 
renown for prowess and virtue, who 
did not entertain love for some dame 
or demoiselle.” This last, however, was 
but an equivocal assurance, for by 
counselling Jacques to fall in love with 
“some dame or demoiselle,” he simply 
advised him to do so with any man’s 
wife or daughter. But it was advice 
commonly given to young gentlemen 
in arms, and is to this day eommonly 
followed by them. Jacques bettered 
the paternal instructions, by falling in 
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love with two ladies at the same time. 
As ambitious youths were wont to do, 
he passed by the white and pink young 
ladies whom he met, and paid his ad- 
dresses, with remarkable success, to two 
married duchesses. Neither of them 
suspected that the smooth-chinned 
young “squire” was swearing eternal 
fidelity to the other, or that this lightly- 
mailed Macheath wooed his medieval 
Polly with his pockets full of “favours” 
just bestowed on him by an unsuspect- 
ing Lucy. Thus has love ever been 
made by oflicers and highwaymen. 

But if Jacques loved two, there 
was not a lady at the court of Bur- 
gundy who did not love him. The most 
virtuous of them sighingly expressed a 
wish that their husbands, or their lovers, 
were only like him. The men hated 
him, while they affected to admire his 
grace, his bearing, and his irresistible 
bravery. Jacques very complacently 
accepted the love of the women and 
the envy of the men; and, feeling that 
he had something to be thankful for, 
he repaired to the shrine of the Virgin 
at Hal, and thanked “Our Lady” ac- 
cording i 

Now Philip the Good was good only 
just as Nicholas the Czar was “ good.” 
He had a fair face and a black heart. 
Philip, like Nicholas, joined an out- 
ward display of conjugal decency with 
some private but very crapulous inde- 
cency; and the Duke, like the Czar, 
was the appalling liar of his day. Philip 
had increased the ducal territory of 
Burgundy by such means as secured 
Finland to Manevp, by treachery of 
the most fiendish quality ; arfd in 1442, 
affecting to think that Luxembourg was 
in the sick condition which Nicholas 
described as the condition of Turkey,— 
when the imperial felon thought he 
was making a confederate of Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, the duke resolved to 
seize on the territory in question, and 
young Jacques de Lelaing was in an 
ecstacy of delight at being permitted 
to join in this most rascally of expedi- 
tions. 

Within a year, desolation was spread 
throughout a wide district. Fire and 
sword did their devastating work, and 
the earth was swept of the crops, dwell- 
ings, and human beings, which lay be- 
tween the invaders and Luxembourg. 
The city was ultimately taken by sur- 
prise, and the good Philip delivered it 
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up to pillage ;—then ensued a scene 
which hell itself could not equal; and 
the duke and his followers having en- 
acted horrors from which devils would 
have recoiled, they returned to Brus- 
sels, where they were received with ten 
times more delight than if they had 
come back from an expedition that had 
been undertaken for the benefit of 
humanity. 

What was called peace now fol- 
lowed, and Jacques de Lelaing, having 
fleshed his maiden sword and gained 
the praise of brave men, and the love 
of fair women, resolved to commence 
a series of provincial excursions for his 
own especial benefit. As, in modern 
times, professors without scholars, and 
actors without engagements, wander 
from town to town and give lectures 
at the “ King’s Arms,” so Jacques de 
Lelaing went forth upon his way, offer- 
ing to fight all comers in presence of 
kings themselves. 

is first appearance on this provin- 
cial tour was at Nancy, in 1445, where 
a brilliant French court was holding 
joyous festival while awaiting the com- 
ing of Suffolk, who was commissioned 
to escort to England a royal bride, in 
the person of Margaret of Anjou. The 
French knights made light of the sol- 
dier of Burgundy, but Jacques, when 
announcing that he was the holder of 
the tournament, added that no French 
knight should unhorse him, unless God 
and his good lady decreed otherwise. 

The latter was not likely, and he felt 
himself secure ; doubly so, for he rode 
into the lists decorated with favours, 
gold embroidery, and rich jewels, the 
gifts of the Duchesses of Orleans and 
Calabria, each of whom fondly believed 
that she was the sole fair one by whose 
bright eyes Jacques de Lelaing swore 
his prettiest oath. Accordingly there 
was not a cavalier who rode against 
him in that passage of arms who left 
the field otherwise than with broken 
or bruised bones. “What manner of 
man will this be?” cried they, “if even 
as a lad he lays on so lustily?” 

The lad at the subsequent banquet, 
to which he was borne in triumph, 
again proved that he had the capacity 
of aman. He was fresh as a rose just 
blown ;. gay as a lark in early spring. 
The queens of France and Sicily con- 
versed with him by the half hour, while 
ladies of lower degree gazed at him till 
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they sighed, and sighed, knowing full 
well why, and caring very much where- 
fore. Charles VII. too, treated him 
with especial distinction, and conferred 
upon him the rich prizes he had won 
as victor in the rough tourney of the 
day. But there were other guerdons 
awarded him that night which he more 
highly prized. Jacques visited the 
Duchess of Orleans in her bower, and 
carried away with him, on leaving, the 
richest diamond she had to bestow. He 
then passed to the pavilion of the 
Duchess of Calabria,—a lady who, 
among other gifts willingly made by 
her, placed upon his finger a brilliant 
ruby set in a gorgeous golden ring. 
He went to his own bed that night as 
impudently happy as a modern life- 
guardsman who is successfully fooling 
two ladies’ maids. His cleric had left 
him, and Jacques had ceased to care 
for the keeping-up of his Latin—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the conjugation of the 
imperative mood of amo. ‘ Amemus,” 
let us love, was the favourite part of 
the mood, and the most frequently 
repeated hy him and his brace of 
duchesses. 

Some time after this very successful 
first appearance, and towards the end 
of 1445, our doughty squire was tra- 
versing the cathedral of Nétre Dame 
of Antwerp, and was on the point of 
cursing the singers for their bad voices, 
just as one might be almost justified 
in doing now—so execrable are they ; 
he was there and thus engaged, when 
a Sicilian knight, named Bonifazio, 
came jingling his spurs along the tran- 
sept, and looking jauntily and imper- 
tinently as he passed be Jacques 
looked boldly at this “pretty fellow” 
of the time, and remarked that he wore 
a ao fetter ring on his left leg, 
held up by a chain of the same metal, 
fastened to a cirelet above his knee. 
His shield bore the device, “ Who has 
fair lady, let him look to her well !” 
“It is an impertinent device,” said 
Jacques, touching the shield, by way 
of token that he would fight the bearer 
for carrying it. “Thou art but a poor 
squire, albeit a bold man,” said the 
Sicilian, with the air of one who was 
half inclined to chastise the Hain- 
aulter for his insolence. 

Toison d'Or, the herald, whispered 
in the ear of the Hainaulter; there- 
upon Jacques exclaimed, “ If my mas- 
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ter, Duke Philip, will give me per- 
mission to fight, thou darest not deny 
me on his grace’s territory.” Boni- 
fazio bowed, by way of assent. The 
permission was gained, and the en- 
counter came off at Ghent. The first 
day’s combat was a species of pre- 
liminary struggle on horseback, in 
which Jacques showed himself so 
worthy of the spurs be did not yet 
wear, that Philip fastened them to his 
heels the next day, and dubbed him 
knight in solemn form. As the com- 
batants strode into the lists on the se- 
cond day, the Duke of Orleans re- 
marked to his duchess that Jacques 
was not so “ gent as the Sicilian.” The 
duchess smiled, as Guinever smiled 
when she looked on Sir Launcelot, 
while her husband King Arthur com- 
mented upon him; and she said, in 
phrase known to all who read Spenser, 
“he loves a lady gent ;” and she added, 
with more of the smile and less of the 
blush, “he is a better man than the 
Sicilian, and to my thinking he will this 
day ge it.” 

“ We shall see,” remarked the duke 
carelessly. 

“We shall see,” re-echoed the 
duchess, with the sunniest of smiles. 

Jacques, like the chivalric “gent.” 
that he was, did honour to the testi- 
mony of the duchess. The combatants . 
went at it like stout men; Jacques 
belaboured his antagonist with a staff, 
the Sicilian answered by thrusting a 
javelin at his adversary’s uncovered 
face. They then flung away their 
arms and their shields, and hewed at 
each other with their battle-axes. 
Having spoiled the edges of these and 
loosened them from their handles by 
battering at each others’ skulls, they 
finally drew their lusty and well-tem- 
pered swords, and fought so fiercely 
that the gleaming of their swiftly 
maneuvred blades made them seem 
as if they were smiting each other 
with lightning. Jacques had well 
nigh dealt a mortal thrust at the 
Sicilian when, at the intervention of 
the Duke of Orleans, Philip the Good 
flung his truncheon into the lists, and 
so saved the foreign knight, by ending | 
the fray. The duchess reproved her 
consort for being over-intrusive, but 
she smiled more gleesomely than be- 
fore. ‘“ Whither away, Sire Jacques,” 
asked she, as the latter modestly bowed 
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on passing her, the multitude the while 
rending the welkin with their approv- 
ing shout. “To the chapel in the 
wood,” replied Jacques, “to render 
thanks for the aid vouchsafed to me 
by Our Lady.” “ Marry,” murmured 
the duchess, “ we will be there too.” 
She thought it not less edifying to see 
the knight at his devotions than to be- 
hold him in the duello. “I am grate- 
ful to the Lady of Good Succour,” 
said Jacques. “ And thou doest right 
loyally,” was the comment of the 
duchess. 

The victory of the Belgian cavalier 
over the Sicilian gained for him the 
distinctive name which he never lost, 
that of “The Good Knight.” To main- 
tain it, he proceeded to travel from 
court to court, as pugilists itinerate it 
from fair to fair, to exhibit prowess 
and to gather praise. The modern 
pugilist looks to pence as well as praise ; 
and the ancient knight had an eye to 
profit also—he invariably carried off 
the horse, armour, and jewels of the 
vanquished. As Sire Jacques deemed 
himself invincible, he looked to the rea- 
lization of a lucrative tour. “Go on thy 
way, with God’s blessing,” exclaimed 
his sire. “Goon thy way, Jacques,” 
murmured his mother, through her 
tears, “thou wilt find ointment in thy 
valise to cure all bruises. Ileaven 
send thee asurgeon an thou break thy 
bones.” 

Across the French frontier merrily 
rode Sire Jacques, followed by his 
squire, and attended by his page. 
From his left arm hung a mere | 
wrought helmet by a chain of gold, 
the prize offered by him to any one 
who could overcome him in single com- 
bat; and Jacques announced that, in 
addition, he would give a diamond to 
any lady or demoiselle indicated to 
him by his conqueror; he stipulated 
that which ever combatant first drop- 
ped his axe, he should bestow a bracelet 
upon his adversary ; and he would only 
fight upon the condition that neither 
knight should be fastened in his sad- 
dle—a regulation which I should never 
think of seeing insisted upon anywhere, 
except by equestrian aldermen, when 
they amble on Mr. Batty’s horses to 
meet the sovereign at Temple Bar. 
For the rest, Jacques put his trust in 
God, and relied upon the strength 
given him in the love of “ the fair lady 
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who had more power over him than 
aught besides throughout the entire 
world.” A hundred ladies fair, ma- 
trons and maids, who heard of this 
well-advertised confidence, did not 
hesitate to exclaim : “ Delicious fellow! 
He means me !” 

It was the proud boast of Jacques 
that he traversed the capital and the 
provincial cities of France without 
meeting with a knight who would 
accept his defiance. It would be more 
correct to say—a knight who could 
take up his challenge. Charles VII. 
forbade his chivalry from encountering 
the fierce Hainaulter anywhere but at 
the festive board. In the south of 
France, then held by the English, he 
met with the same civility; and he 
rode fairly into Spain, his lance in 
rest, before his onward career was 
checked by the presence of an adver- 
sary. That adversary was Don Diego 
de Guzman, grand-master of Calatrava, 
and, although he knew it not, ancestor 
to a future empress of the French. 
The Don met the Belgian on the bor- 
ders of Castile, and acceptgd his pub- 
lished challenge, out of mere love, as 
the one silly fellow said to the other, 
out of mere love for his “ trés aimée 
dame.” The “dames” of those days 
enjoyed nothing so much as seeing the 
gentlemen thwack each other; and, 
considering what a worthless set these 
latter for the most part were, the 
ladies had logically comic reasons to 
support their argument. 

It was necessary, however, for Don 
Diego to obtain the consent of his 
sovereign to encounter in mortal com- 
bat a knight of the household of Bur- 
gundy, then in alliance with Spain. 
The sovereign was absent from the 
country, and while an answer was being 
expected from him to the application 
duly made, Jacques, at the head of a 
most splendid retinue, trotted leisurely 
into Portugal, to tempt the Lusitanian 
knights to set their lances against him. 
Ile rode forward to the capital, greeted 
by the way as though he had been 
as illustrious a monarch as his ducal 
master. It was one ovation from the 
frontier to Lisbon, where he was wel- 
comed by the most crowded of royal 
balls, at which the king (Alfonso V.), 
taking his consort by the hand, led her 
to Sire Jacques, and bade him tread a 
measure withher. MessireJacquescon- 
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sented, and there was more than enough 
of mg, fee feasting, and but little 
fighting. Lisbon was as dull to the Bel- 
gian as Donnybrook Fair without a 
scrimmage used to be to all its lively 
habitués. “Ihave hada turn with the 
queen,” said Jacques, “let me now have 
a tourney with your captains.” “ Bur- 
gundy is my good friend,” answered 
the king—and he was right in a double 
sense, for burgundy was as dear to 
him as champagne is to the Czar’s 
valet, Frederick William, who pre- 
sides at Berlin. “Burgundy is our 
good friend,” answered Alfonzo, “and 
Heaven forbid that a knight from such 
a court should be roughly treated by 
any knights at mine.” “ By St. George! 
I defy them!” exclaimed Jacques. 
“And even so let it rest,” said the 
monarch, “ride back to Castile, and 
do thy worst upon the hard ribs of the 
Guzman.” Jacques adopted the sug- 
gestion; and on the third of February, 
1447, there was not a bed in Valladolid 
to be had “for love or money,” so 
crowded was that strong-smelling city 
with stronger smelling Spaniards, 
whose curiosity was even stronger than 
the odours they distilled, to witness the 
“set-to” between the Belgian chicken 
and the Castile shaver! 

I will not detail the preliminary 
ceremonies, the processions to the 
field, the entry of the sovereigns, the 
flutterings of the ladies, the excite- 
ment of the knights, and the eagerness 
of the countless multitude. Jacques 
was on the ground by ten o'clock, 
where Guzman kept him waiting till 
three; and then the latter came with 
an axe, so much longer than that 
wielded by the Belgian, that even the 
Spanish umpires forbade its being em- 
ployed. Don Diego's own “ godfather” 
for the occasion was almost minded 
to thump him with the handle; and 
there was all the trouble in the world 
to induce him to select another. This 
being effected, each knight was con- 
ducted to his tent, with the under- 
standing that he was not to issue there- 
from until the clarions had thrice 
sounded by way of signal. At the 
very first blast, however, out rushed 
the Guzman, looking as ferocious as a 
stage Richard who has killed five false 
Richmonds and is anxiously inquiring 
for the real one, wherewith to finish 
the half dozen. The too volatile Don 
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was beckoned back by the chief he- 
rald as haughtily as the late evergreen 
Widdicombe used to point out with his 
whip some obvious duty to be per- 
formed by Mr. Merryman. Diego 
retired muttering, but he again ap- 
peared in front of his tent, at the se- 
cond note of summons from the trum- 
pet and only withdrew after the king 

ad assailed him “ with an ugly word.” 
At the third flourish, the two cham- 
wee flew at each other, battle-axe in 

and. With this weapon they ham- 
mered at each other's head, until there 
was little sense left in either of them. 
At length Diego was disarmed; then 
ensued a contest made up partly of 
wrestling and partly of boxing; finally, 
they had recourse to their swords, when 
the king, perceiving that murder was 
likely to ensue to one or both, threw 
his baton into the lists, put an end to 
the combat, and refused permission to 
the adversaries to continue the struggle 
on horseback. The antagonists shook 
hands, and the people shouted. The 
Spanish knight is deemed, by Belgian 
chroniclers, as having come off “ second 
best” in the struggle ; but it is also 
clear that Diego de Guzman was by far 
the “toughest customer” that ever 
confronted Jacques de Lelaing. There 
was some jealousy on the part of the 
Tberian, but his Lebeslnie was, alto- 
gether, marked by generosity. He 
praised the prowess of Jacques, and 

resented him with an Andalusian 
se covered with the richest trap- 
pings; and de Lelaing, as unwilling to 
be outdone in liberality as in fight, 
sent to Guzman, by a herald, a mag- 
nificent charger, with covering of blue 
velvet embroidered in gold, and a 
saddle of violet velvet, to be seated on 
which was of itself a luxury. Much 
dancing at court followed; and finally 
the good knight left Valladolid loaded 
with gifts from the king, praises from 
men, and love from the ladies, who 
made surrender of more hearts than 
he had time to accept. 

In Navarre and in Arragon he chal- 
lenged all comers, but in vain. Swords 
slept in scabbards, battle-axes hung 
quietly from saddle-bows, and there 
was more feasting than fighting. At 
length Jacques, after passing through 
Perpignan and Narbonne, arrived at 
Montpelier, where he became the 
guest of the — Jacques Coeur, 
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the silversmith and banker of Charles 
VII. Old Coeur was a hearty old 
host, for he offered the knight any 
amount of money he would honour 
him by accepting; and he intimated 
that if de a amd in the course of his 
travels, had found it necessary to pawn 
any of his plate or jewellery, he 
7; al Ceeur) would redeem it free 
of expense. “ My good master, the 
Duke of Burgundy,” replied the errant 
chevalier, “ provides all that is neces- 
sary for me, and allows me to want 
for nothing,” and thereupon he went 
on his way to the court of Burgundy, 
where he was received with more ho- 
nour than if he had been executing a 
mission for the especial benefit of hu- 
manity. 

But these honours were little, com- 
pared with the rejoicings which took 
place when the “good knight” re- 
visited his native chateau, and the 

nts who therein resided. His sire 
ugged him till his armour was warm 
again; and his lady mother walked 
about the halls in a state of ecstasy 
and thanksgiving. Finally, the rafters 
shook at the efforts of the joyous 
dancers, and many a judicious matron 
instructed her daughter how Jacques, 
who subdued the stoutest knights, 
might be himself subdued by the very 
gentlest of ladies. The instruction 
was given in vain. The good cheva- 
lier made love alike to young widows, 
wives, and daughters, and having 
broken more hearts than he ever broke 
lances, he suddenly left home in search 
of new adventures. 

Great was the astonishment, but that 
altogether of a pleasurable sort, when 
the herald Charolais appeared at the 
Scotish court, in July 1449, and de- 
livered a challenge from Jacques to 
the whole of the Douglases. It was 
accepted in their name by James 
Douglas, the brother of the lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and in De- 
cember of the year last named, Jacques, 
with a retinue of fighting uncles, cou- 
sins, and friends, embarked at Ecluse, 
and set sail for Caledonia. The party 
were more battered about by tue sea 
than-ever they had been by enemy on 
land ; and when they arrived at Leith 
they looked so “ shaky,” were so pale 
and haggard, had so little of a “ slash- 
ing” look, wrapped up as they were 
in surcoats and comforters, that the 
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Scottish cavaliers, observing the drag- 
gled condition of the strangers, and of 
the plumes, which seemed to be moult- 
ing from their helmets, fairly asked 
them what motive induced them to 
come so far in so sorry a plight, for 
the mere sake of getting bruised by 
knights ashore after having been tossed 
about, sick and sorry, during whole 
nights at sea. When the northern 
cavaliers heard that honour and not 
profit had moved the Belgian com- 
pany, they marvelled much thereat, 
but prepared themselves, nevertheless, 
to meet the new comers, in dread en- 
counter, at Stirling. 

James II. presided at the bloody 
fray, in which three fought against 
three. What the Scotish chroniclers 
say of the struggle I cannot learn, but 
the Belgian historians describe their 
champions as having been eminently 
victorious with every arm; and, ac- 
cording to them, the Douglases were 
not only soundly drubbed, but took 
their beating with considerable sulki- 
ness. But there is much poetry in 
Belgian history, and probably the 
doughty Douglas party may not have 
been so thoroughly worsted as the 
pleasant chroniclers in question de- 
scribe them to have been. No doubt 
the conquerors behaved well, as we 
know “ les braves Belges” have never 
failed to do, if history may be credited. 
However this may be, Jacques and 
his friends hurried from Scotland, ap- 

eared at London before the meek 

ancastrian King, Henry VI. and, as 
the latter would not licence his knights 
to meet the Burgundians in the lists, 
the foreign fighting gentlemen had 
their passports visé, and, taking passage 
in the fast sailer “ Flower of Hainault,” 
duly arrived at home, where they were 
hailed with enthusiasm. 

Jacques had short space wherein to 
breathe. An English knight, named 
Thomas Karr, speedily appeared at the 
court of Philip the D e, and chal- 
lenged de Lelaing, for the honour of 
old England. This affair caused a 
great sensation, and the lists were 
dressed in a field near Bruges. The 
English knight was the heavier man 
in flesh and armour, but Jacques, of 
course, was the favourite. Dire was 
the conflict. The adversaries strove to 
fell each other with their axes, as 
butchers do oxen. Karr paralysed, if 
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he did not break, Jacques’ arm, but 
the Belgian, dropping his axe, closed 
with his foe, and after a struggle fell 
with and upon him. Karr was re- 
y wap as a defeated man, to carry 
the gauntlet of the victor to the lady 
— out by him. But obstinate 

om Karr protested against this, as 
he had only fallen on his elbow. The 
umpires declared he had had a full 
fall, “ head, belly, arms, and legs ;” 
Jacques, however, was generous and 
would not insist. On the contrary, 
adverting to the fact that he had him- 
self been the first to drop his own axe, 
he presented Karr with a rich diamond 
as the forfeit due by him who first lost 
a weapon in the combat. 

Karr had terribly wounded Jacques, 
and the wound of the latter took long 
to cure. The Duke Philip hastened 
his convalescence by naming him coun- 
sellor and chamberlain; and as soon 
as the man so honoured by his master 
had recovered from his wounds, he 
repaired to Chalons-on-Saone, where 
he opened a “ tourney” which was 
talked of in the country for many a 
long year afterwards. Jacques had 
vowed that he would appear in the 
closed lists thirty times before he had 
attained his thirtieth year; and this 
tournay at Chalons was held by him 
against all comers, in order the better 
to enable him to fulfil his vow. The 
details would be tedious; suffice it to 
say that the affair was of barbarian 
magnificence, and that knights smashed 
one another’s limbs, for personal ho- 
nour, ladies’ love, and the glory of 
Our Lady of Tears! Rich prizes 
were awarded to the victors, as rich 
forfeits exacted from the vanquished, 
and there was not only a sea of good 
blood spilt in this splendidly atrocious 
fray but as much bad blood made as 
there was good blood shed. But then 
there wasempty honour acquired, a frail 
sort of affection gained, and an impal- 
pable glory added to the non-existent 
crown of an imaginary Venus Victrix, 
decorated with the name of “ Our 
Lady of Tears.” What more could 
true knights desire? Chivalry was 
satisfied ; and common-place men, with 
only common sense to direct them, had 
to look on in admiring silence, or risk 


being cudgelled if they dared to speak 
out. 


Jacques was now at the height of 
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his renown. He was “ the good knight 


‘without fear and without doubt,” and 


Duke Philip placed the last rose in 
his chaplet of sacar by creating him 
a Knight of the illustrious Order of 
the Golden Fleece. Thus distin- 
guished, he rode about Europe, in- 
viting adversaries to measure swords 
with him, and meeting with none 
willing to accept the invitation. In 
1451, he was the ambassador of Bur- 
gundy at Rome, charged to negotiate 
—— of crusade against the Turks. 
. Alexander Henne, the author of 
the best compendium, gathered from 
the chronicles, of the deeds of Jacques 
de Lelaing, says that, after the knight’s 
mission to Rome, he appeared at a 
assage of arms held in the park at 
oaths in honour of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s son, the Count of Charo- 
lais, then eighteen years of age, and 
about to make his first appearance in 
the lists. 'The duchess, tender of her 
son as the dowager Czarina who keeps 
her boys at home, and has not a tear 
for other mothers whose children have 
been bloodily sacrificed to the savage - 
ambition of Nicholas,—the duchess, 
careful of the young count, was de- 
sirous that he should make essay 
before he appeared in the lists. 
Jacques de Lelaing was accordingly 
selected to run a lance with him. 
Three days before the féte, the 
duke, the duchess, and the court re- 
paired to the park in Brussels, where 
the trial was to be made. In the first 
onset, the Count de Charolais shattered 
his lance against the shield of Jacques, 
who raised his own weapon, and passed 
without touching his adversary. The 
duke perceived that the good knight 
had spared his young adversary, was 
displeased thereat, and sent him word 
that if he intended to continue the 
same course, he would do well to med- 
dle no further in the matter. Other 
lances were then brought, and Jacques, 
running straight against the count, both 
lances flew into splinters. At this in- 
cident the duchess, in her turn, gave 
expression to her discontent, but the 
duke only laughed ; and thus mother 
and father were of different opinions, 
the one desiring a fair trial, the other 
security for her son. 
On the day of the great tourney 
there were assembled with the multi- 
tude in the great square at Brussels not 
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less than two hundred and twenty-five 
princes, barons, knights, and squires. 
Some of the noblest of these broke a 
lance with, and perhaps the limbs of, 
his adversary. The Count de Charolais 
broke eighteen lances on that day, and 
he carried off the prize, which was con- 
ferred upon him by the ladies. 

This was the last of the show-fights 
in which Jacques de Lelaing exhibited 
himself. The bloodier contests in 
which he was subsequently engaged 
were far less to his credit. The 
formed a part of the savage war whic 
the despotic duke and the nobles car- 
ried on against the free and opulent 
cities, whose spirit of liberty was an 
object of hatred, and whose wealth 
was an object of covetous desire to 
the duke and his body of gentleman- 
like assassins. Many a fair town was 
devastated by the duke and his fol- 
lowers, who affected to be inspired by 
religious feeling, a desire for peace, 
and a disinclination to make conquests. 
Whereby it may be seen that the Czar 
is only a Burgundian duke enlarged, 
impelled by much the same principle, 
and addicted to a similar sort of ve- 
racity. It was a time of unmitigated 
horrors, when crimes enough were 
committed by the nobles to render the 
name of aristocracy for ever execrable 
throughout Belgium; and atrocities 
were practised by the enraged com- 
mons sufficient to insure for the ple- 
beians the undying hatred of their 
patrician oppressors. There was no 
respect on either side for age, sex, or 
condition. The people of every degree 
were transformed into the worst of 
fiends,—slaying, burning, violating, 
and plundering, and turning from 
their accursed work to kneel at the 
shrine of that Mary whose blessed son 
was the Prince of Peace. Each side 
slaughtered, hung, or drowned its pri- 
soners; but the nobles gave the pro- 
vocation by first setting the example, 
and the commons were not cruel till 
the nobility showed itself alike desti- 
tute of honour and of mercy. The 
arms of the popular party were nerved 
by the infamy of their adversaries, but 
many an innocent man on either side 
was condemned to suffer undeservedly 
for the sins of others. The greatest 
efforts were made against the people 
of the district and city of Ghent, but 
all Flanders sympathised with them in 





a war which was considered national. 
In the struggle; the duke won no vic- 
tory over the people for which the 
latter did not compel him to pay a 
frightful price; he was heartily sick 
of the war before it was half con- 
cluded, and even when his banner was 
being most successfully upheld by the 
strong arm and slender scruples of 
Jacques de Lelaing. 

The good knight was, however, it 
must be confessed, among the few, if 
he were not the only one, of the 
better-minded nobles. He had been 
commissioned by the duke to set fire 
to the abbey of Eenaeme, and he 
obeyed without hesitation, and yet 
with reluctance. He destroyed the 
religious edifice with all which it con- 
tained, and which could be made to 
burn; but, having thus performed his 
duty as a soldier, he forthwith accom- 
plished his equally bounden duty as a 
Christian: and, after paying for three 
masses, at which he devoutly assisted, 
he confessed himself to a predicant 
friar, “ making a case of conscience,” 
says one of his biographers, “ of having, 
out of respect for discipline, committed 
an act which the uprightness of his 
heart compelled him to condemn as 
criminal.” Never was there a better 
illustration of that so-called diverse 
condition of things which is said to 
represent a distinction without a dif- 
ference. 

The repentance of Jacques de Le- 
laing came, it is hoped, in time. He 
did well, at all events, not to defer it 
any longer, for he was soon on the 
threshhold of that world where faith 
ceases and assurance begins. He was 
engaged, although badly wounded, in 
inspecting the siege works in front of 
the Chateau de Pouckes, that Flemish 
cradle of the Pooks settled in England. 
It was ona June afternoon of the year 
1453, that Jacques, with a crowd of 
nobles half encircling him, rode out, in 
spite of the protest of his doctor, be- 
cause, as he said, if he were to remain 
doing nothing he should certainly die, 
in order that he might have something 
to do. There was a famous piece of 
artillery on the Burgundian side, which 
was sorely troublesome to the stout 
little band that defended Poucques. 
It was called the Shepherdess, but 
never did shepherdess speak with so 
thundering, unlovely, a voice, or fling 
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her favours about her with such dire 
destruction to those upon whom they 
were showered. Jacques drew up 
behind the manteau of this cannon, 
to watch (like our gallant seamen at 
Sebastopol) the effects of the shot dis- 
charged from it. At the same moment 
a stone projectile, discharged from a 
ceulverin by the hand of a young artil- 
leryman of Ghent, who was known 
as the son of Henry the Blindman, 
struck Jacques on the forehead, car- 
ried away the upper part of his head, 
and stretched him dead upon the field. 
A Carmelite brother rushed up to him 
to offer the succour and consolation of 
religion, but it was too late. Jacques 
had sighed out his last breath, and the 
friar decently folded the dead warrior’s 
arms over his breast. A mournful 
troop carried the body back to the 


camp. 
The hero of his day died in harness. 
He had virtues that fitted him for a 
more refined, a more honest, in short 
a more Christian period. These he 
exercised whenever he could find op- 
portunity, but such opportunity was 
rare. He lived at a period when, 
as M. de Sismondi has remarked, 
“Knights thought of nothing but 
equalling the Rolands and Olivers of 
the days of Charlemagne, by the de- 
struction of the vile canaille.” The 
noble comrades of Jacques, as M. 
Henne observes, acknowledged but 
one species of supreme pleasure and 
glory, which consisted in making flow 
abundantly the blood of villains, or, as 
they are now called, the lower orders. 
or a knight, Jacques was really a 
respectable man, and so disgusted with 
his butcher-like occupation, that just 
before his death he had resolved to 
surrender his estate to a younger bro- 
ther, and, since fate had made of him 
a licensed murderer, to henceforth 
murder none but Eastern infidels—to 
slay whom was held to be more of a 
virtue than a sin. Let us add of him 
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that he was too noble of soul ever to 
allow of the modern Russian practice 
of killing the wounded. He was too 
honest to earn a reputation by being 
compassionate to half a dozen helpless 
foes, after directing his men to slaughter 
a score of the mutilated and defence- 
less enemy. Such a practice was left 
for the Christian Muscovites of later 
times, for Nachimoff to follow, and De 
Berg to approve. Jacques de Lelaing 
would sooner have sent his dagger, up 
to the hilt, in his own heart, than have 
violated the safeguard of a flag of truce. 

Jacques de Lelaing, however, it must 
not be forgotten, fell in a most unwor- 
thy cause, that of a despot armed 
against free people. His excellent 
master swore to avenge him, and he 
kept his word. When the Chateau de 
Pouckes was compelled to surrender, 
— the Good ordered every one 
found alive in it to be hung from the 
walls. He made exception only of a 
priest or two, one soldier afflicted with 
what was called /eprosy, but which has 
now another name in the catalogue of 
avenging maladies, and a couple of 
boys. It was precisely one of these lads 
who had, by his well-laid shot, slain the 
good knight without fear and without 
doubt; but Philip was not aware of 
this till the lad was far beyond his 
reach, and in safety at Ghent. 

Those who may be curious to know 
the course taken by the war until it was 
terminated by the treaty of Lille, are 
recommended to study the chronicles 
of De Lettenhooe, of Olivier de la 
Marche, of Chastellain, and Du Clerry. 
I had no intention, at setting out, to 
paint a battle-piece, but simply to 
sketch a single figure. My task is 
done, however imperfectly, and, as old 
chroniclers were wont to say, may 
Heaven bless the gentle reader, and 
send pistoles and abounding grace to 
the unworthy author, J. Doran. 

Chateau de Bloquemont 

sur Meuse. 
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HYMN TO IGNORANCE. 


I. 
Spirit of Peace! Whose ebon sceptre sways 
Thought’s shadowy realms and visionary maze, 

Be mine, though shamed on earth, to hymn thy slighted praise. 





ul. 
Thou hast endured through Time’s extended span ; 
E’re states or empires were thy power began, 
So dim-remote thy birth, coeval e’en with man. 
ul. 
Akin to shade thou shunn’st the garish light, 
Mak’st Darkness thy companion and delight, 
Dozing in fitful dreams beneath the wings of Night. 
IV. 
The World records thee midst her deadliest foes ; 
Man reddens at thy name, and feebly knows 
How passing fair thy gifts, what bliss to thee he owes! 
v. 
Had our first sires, at young Creation’s dawn, 
Worshipp’d, as Heaven had will’d, thy mystic horn, 
Woe had been but a name, and rebel Sin unborn. 
VI. 
And Woe’s best solace still art thou on earth; 


To thee Indifference owes her envied birth, 
And merriest Laughter loud, and unreflecting Mirth. 





vit. 
The Vain, the Dull, thy favouring shelter claim, 
The emptiest Fool by thee affects a name, 

And self-admir’d prates on, unconscious of his shame. 





vill. 





Thou know’st nor doubt, nor soul-corroding care ; 
Assurance bold is thine, the will to dare, 
And where thou art Content and bright-eyed Hope appear. 


Ix. 





Youth, led by thee, contemns Sin’s fell array, 
Gathers each flower on life’s beleaguer’d way, 
Nor heeds the hideous Fiends that mark him for their prey. 


x. 


As bends the Mother o’er her infant Boy, 
Thy gentle power destroys Truth’s dread alloy, 
Gilds the sad dream of life, and prompts her tears of joy. 





a ah ok beeen ok xe Ce 
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XI. 
Thou giv’st to Love the triumphs of his day ; 
Without thee e’en his spells would pass away, 
Fond admiration cease, and confidence decay. 


XII. 
Bland varnisher of earth’s philosophy ! 
From thy dominion Sage nor Saint are free, 
And intellectual pride begins and ends in thee. 


XII. 
By thee Religion’s altars kindled were, 
Faith’s ecstacy of soul, th’ entrancing fear, 
Thine too, o’er half the world, Devotion’s warmest prayer. 


XIV. 


Yet not unbounded is thy vast domain, 
E’en with Creation’s self thy power shall wane, 
And the Great Tracusr, Dzatu, conclude thy leaden reign. 
C. 





SHAKSPERE COMPARED WITH GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. 


THE following passages from Shakspere are some in which he would raed 


to have imitated the ancient Greek and Latin writers. Although many of these 
coincidences have been already noticed, others, I believe, have not been, and 
at all events the text of Shakspere is a never-failing subject of interest and in- 
struction. With the exception of some few of these passages, where the simi- 
larity, both of the idea and the language, is too close to admit of any doubt that 
they were imitations (from whatever source derived), they furnish no proof that 
Shakspere was conversant with classic authors, nor affect the disputed question 
of his learning ; because great original writers, of all countries, men who copy 
nature alone, will necessarily fall into similar thoughts and adopt similar illus- 
trations, when describing human character and human passions :— 


Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. 


They certainly may abate something of our confidence in the assertion of 
Diaces (that “wit of the town before Shakspere left the stage”), who tells us— 


Nature only helpt him, for looke thorow 
This whole booke, thou shalt find he doth not borrow 
One phrase from Greekes, nor Latines imitate, 
Nor once from vulgar languages translate. 

Tue Mercuant or VENICE. 

1, 

I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind.—Act i. Sc. iii. 
Mia wovngiy, xenorev dray sian Aoyov—Menander, p. 202. 


T hate a villain when he affects fair language. 
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2. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 
To which I am a neighbour and near bred.—Act ii. Sc. i. 


cas nal iyo Purodve ros "laovoies vemos 
Jérrw Trav drarkay vesrobsen rapsiay, 


arugilaxguy vs xagdiay,— Asch. Suppl. L. 66. 


And rend these cheeks that, ripening, drew 
On Nile’s warm bank their vermil heu.—Potter. 


3. 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height.—Act iv. Se. i. 

wos D8 rizoos 4 barcoois 
xrvduv &xoves voubsrovutyn PiAwy.—LEurip. Medea, E, 28. 

She listens to the advice of her friends, as would a rock, 
or ocean wave. 
4. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus.—Act v. Sc. i. 

drow dt un wePianne 

Zsvs, arvZovras Body 

Thiegidwy aiovra, 

Tay ve xal wivrov xar’ ausiedxsrove—Pindar, Pyth, i. L. 23. 
The wretch, the impious wretch, whom Jove 
Marks as an outcast from his love, 
Whether on earth or on the main, 
Feels not the Muse’s sacred strain. 


MAcsetu. 
1, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine ; 
Peace! —the charm’s wound up.—Act i. Sc. iii. 
is vols domivda, xal ros raéds worvie Qova.—Theocr. Id. iv. 43. 
Thrice, thrice I pour libations, and thrice repeat the charms. 


2. 
Now o’er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep.—Act ii. Sc. ii. 
@ oxoria voz, 
Ti wor’ aivomus Evvurces ov Tw 
deiuacs pacwaciy, 
Mihaverriguyav ware ovsiow.—Eurip. Hec. 68. 
O night, in tenfold darkness wrapt, 
By such terrific phantoms on my couch 
Why am I sear’d ? 
Parent of dreams that flit on raven’s wing !—Wodhull. 


3. 
Thou sure, and firm-set earth, 


Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout.—Act ii. Se. ii. 
olxos Dabras, si dboyyny Ado, 
capicrar’ dv AtZesv.—Asch. Agamem. 37. 
These walls, 
Could they but speak, would make discoveries.—Potter. 
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4. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.—Acct ii. Sc. iii. 
3 wav rovs TAAGTApoUs Boorads 
Avans . ° 
- Anbny ray xab huieay xaxdy, 
. 0b9 tor’ dAdo Paguaxey xovav.—Eurip. Bacche, 280. 
Steep, the sweet soother of all human care, 
Oblivion of each day’s evil, best medicine 
For weary labour. 
5. 
Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams of death.—Act ii. Sc. iii. 
So the omens on the death of Dido,— 
Hic exaudivi voces, et verba vocantis.—/En. iv. 460. 


6. 
The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the live-long night.—Act iv. Se. iii. 
Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Seepe queri.— En. iv. 462. 
7. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d.—Acct ii. Sc. iv. 
pesddortooy dt xigxev sivoga Som 
*rsQ0is iPopunivevra, xual Xnrais xtoa 
Tirdovd: 60 ovdiv HAAS Ys 4 wrnvas diwas 
wrauesins.— Asch. Perse, 209. 
. An eagle I beheld 
Fly to the altar of the sun—when a hawk 
With eager speed flies thither ; furious cuffs 
The eagle with his wings, and with his talons 
Unplumes his head.— Potter. 
8. 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.—Acct iii. Sc. ii. 
6 38 bavey 
xsvbes xr 34 yis.—Soph. Ged. Tyran. 960. 
9. 
It will have blood; they say blood will have blood.—Act. iii. Sc. iv. 
aiwa yee xabégoiv.— Asch. Seven Chiefs, 677. 
Blood will be atoned. 
10. 


By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.—Act iv. Sc. i. 


Timeo, quid verum gesserim : ita dorsus totus prurit. 
Plaut. Miles Glor. 397. 


11, 
A deed without a name !—<Act iv. Sc. i. 


Gpinr dvwvopact a bavwarwy wiea.—Eurip. Hecuba, 705. 
It was a deed 


Unutterable, a deed without a name.—Wodhull. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIV. 
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12. 


What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words : 


Liyyovs, vi xAdeis, fuepe Osio slow txrrwv.—Eurip. Orest. 275. 
My sister ! why weepest thou, veiling thus your head ? 


And again in the “ Suppliants,”"— 


Aly’, inxdrupas xoura, xal wders yoov—L. 122. 

Speak out, thy head unveil, forbear thy sighs. 
13. 
Not all the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten this little hand. 
Act v. Se. i. 

ris dy xabaouods wogn ; 

ris ay ot Aovectv.—ABsch. Seven Chiefs, 735. 
What can erpiate their crimes, what can purify them ? 

And in the “ Furies,”— 
Boiler yee aiua nal poomiverces x tods 
Eenreoxrovey winowoe Dixwavrov riAt—L, 270, 


The spots upon my hand fade, and become of fainter dye, stains of my mother’s blood. 


14, 
There is no art 
To tind the mind’s construction in the face.—Act i. Sc. iv. 
evdels xaguxthe iurtpuxs coers.—Eurip. Medea, 519. 


In the front of vice 
There is no mark to shew the tainted heart. —Wodhull. 


Kine Henry IV. 


1. 


By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drownéd honour by the locks.—Act i. Sc. iii. 

dorewy ay trois aibioos weds avToAas, 

xal ying tveghs, Suvards Iouous rads 

chy baw usyiorny wer’ txsv rugawide.—Eurip. Phoenisse, 514. 
I would ascend 

The starry paths where burst the orient sun, 

And plunge beneath the central earth, to win 

Empire, the greatest of the immortal powers.— Wodhull. 


2. 
Mark now, how a plain tale shall put him down.—Acct ii. Sc. iv. 
wos xed ob wh viv sis tu’ edo remy vyivn, 
Ayes ve Desvos* by yee ixrevi o txos.—Eurip. Medea, 584. 
Assume not thus to me this specious seeming, 
This confidence of tongue, who by one word 
Shall put thee down. 

3. 

I would your grace would take me with you; whom means your grace? 
Act ii. Sc. iv. 

rz 0 HAAR dxotous, ix Ipsuov weedy Tetx~w.— Asch. Agamem. 1216. 


I hear amiss, and from the course you take 
Am fallen off. 
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Kine Henry IV. Parr Il. 
1 


Canst thou, O partial Sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?—Acct iii. Sc. i. 
si cw’ dy doxsis 

text tricbas Ziv poBoiws warrov, H 
aresoroy dove’, is ra yf al te xeden.—Soph. Cdip. Tyran. 583. 

Lives there the man 
Who would prefer a crown, with all its cares, 
All its anxieties, to peaceful slumbers ? 


2. 


K. Hen.— Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warw.—’Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 
K. Hen.—Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land.— 
But bear me to that chamber; there I’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.—Act iv. Sc. iv. : 
is of xaagin Woks reripbas, sigsro Kau Bions 8 71 rH AL ovvowa tin of Ds shorav des "AyBa- 
cave’ ca Ob weortgov ixixenrro ix Bovrods woAss, ty AyBardvoos rsAsuriosy tiv Bio. 6 
piv 3h bv oie Mndinoios "AyBardvoos WDoxse reAturnotiv—ovAraBav Bt 7d beomgomiov, slat, 
"Evbaira KapBicra civ Kigou ivr) rsrguptvoy rsasvrav.—Herod. Thalia, lxiv. 

When Cambyses perceived that he was mortally wounded, he inquired what the 
name of the city might be? They said Ecbatana. Now an oracle from Butos had 
Sormerly predicted that it was at Ecbatana he would die, which he imagined to be the 
cily in Media; but now understanding the oracle, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, then, it is 
destined that Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, shall die,’ 

3. 


This poor show doth infer the zeal I had to see him—my earnestness of affection— 
not to deliberate, not to have patience to shift me—but to stand stain’d with travel, 
and sweating—putting all affairs else in oblivion.—Act v. Sc. v. 

6 2 sionss wxpds viv Kuakdony tv cH Usgoixt erorn obdsy cs iPgurutvn. wortews (shat) ay 
KGAA oF ixdopover, slate wooPugida tvdis, nal YidAria AaBav, xal orerariv aeeibimtvos. 
oXOAH xEAsVovTs Owrxovev To, H viv oUTws sims vor Lxaxotw, dia rd ot Tic, ‘dese nai 
orevdy xual abros xsxoopnutvos.—Xenoph. Cyrop. II. c. iv. 

He presented himself to Cyaxares in a Persian dress entirely without ornament. 
“ And if,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 had arrayed myself in purple, and gold, and chains, and had 
been slow in coming, should I have obeyed you better than I do by my expedition, and 
the sweat upon my brow, shewing how instantly you are obeyed? 


(To be continued.) 





ANCIENT ARMORIAL CARVING AT CORK. 


IN the churchyard of Christ church 1831. Some account of them was at 
at Cork are now preserved several that time communicated to the Gentle- 


gravestones of thereigns of Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and James I. which were brought 
to light during the repairs of that 
church which were effected in the year 


man’s Magazine* by Richard Saint- 
hill, esq.; and an engraving of one,— 
a gravestone commemorating Thomas 
Ronan sometime Mayor of Cork, who 





* Printed in vol. ct. ii. pp. 137, 290. 











died in the year 1554, and Johanna 
Tyrry his wife, was published in the 
Dublin Penny Journal. Both these 
notices will also be found reprinted in 
the first volume of Mr. Sainthill’s Olla 
Podrida.* 

There is (or was) among them a 
fragment of the gravestone of James 
Roche, who was Mayor of Cork in 1539 
and 1552. 

Close to the north wall of the eastern 
churchyard is a table tomb, on a side 
compartment of which is the following 
inscription :— 

Tn hope of a glorious 
Resurrection, 
Here lie the remains of 
Maurice Roche 
of Dunderrow, Esq" 
who Ended 
His course of Days in this life 
March 224, 1730; 
As Do also Those of 
Mary his wife, 
who finished hers 
November 18", 1747. 


Upon this tomb, cemented to the 
churchyard wall with mortar, stands 
on its edge the carved stone of which 
an engraving is herewith given. 


But this is no part of the table tomb 
of Roche. The latter is of the period 
of the dates upon it, and the former 
was evidently a portion of some much 
older sculpture, which, as it happened 


to contain (among others) the arms of 
Roche, seems to have been fancifully 
transferred to its present position as a 
suitable addition to the tomb of the 
Roches; but at what time is unknown. 
The series of shields was probably con- 
tinued originally on other stones at 
both ends. On the left (of a spectator) 
must have been a stone containing at 
least the first and third quarters of the 
Royal arms.t On the other side was 
probably a stone or stones having, be- 
sides the completion of the existing 
half shield, two other shields, at least 
the shield containing nothing but let- 
ters may be supposed to have had an 
equal number of armorial bearings on 
both sides of it for symmetry, and as 
the Royal coat is on a larger shield 
than the others, we may suppose that 
the extreme shield at the other end was 
also larger and may have contained 
the arms of the city of Cork. 

The mayors of Cork, in their official 
capacity, used at one time a seal, of 
which an impression, given by Andrew 
Skiddy, mayor in 1621, remains, and 
which contained on one side the arms 
of England, and on the obverse the 
arms of Cork. The mayors of the 
Staple also used the arms of England, 
as appears from impressions made in 
1635 and 1680. We may therefore 
suppose the stone under consideration, 
though it additionally contains the arms 





* In the Olla Podrida, a name on one of the tombstones, Fagan, is erroneously printed 


Eagan. 


+ Or rather, perhaps, the second and fourth: for, from the direction of the lions’ 
heads, the sculptor seems to have copied a seal itself, and. not its impression. 
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of France quarterly, was a tombstone 
of a person who had been mayor.* The 
letters on the shield are plainly W. T. 
E. R. As the second coat contains 
what may be the arms of Power, viz. 
.... a chief indented or dancetté ... 
(no colours), it has been suggested that 
the letter T. may have been a P. from 
which part has been broken away, but 
on inspection this appears impossible. 
We have not been able to ascertain the 
arms of the Tyrrys of Cork, but sup- 
posing they bore a chief indented or 
dancetté, then might this stone be that 
of one of those Wm. Tyrrys, who were 
mayors of Cork in 1505, 1525, 1538, 
1551, and 1574, and his wife who may 
have been a Roche. 

In the quartering of England, it will 
be observed, the lions’ heads are where 
their tails should be; and, in the third 
shield, the fish are in like manner in- 
verted. 

The third shield is no doubt that 
of Roche, Gules, three roaches naiant 
argent; the family of Roche, in its 
various branches, being one of the most 
distinguished among the citizens of 
Cork in the sixteenth century, as in- 
deed it has been both before and since. 

There is another stone standing 
loosely against the wall, on which is 
the following inscription :-— 

Anno 1634, Pray for the 
... of Mor.... Roch Fz James, Alder- 
man, and his onelie wife (Elenor?) Roch, 
als Skiddy. This beeing their last 
dwelling in this world. 

This sculpture has a different his- 
tory from the others. Before 1812 
it was fixed within the church tower, 
on its western wall, above the en- 
trance. In that year, because the 
tower was found to overhang towards 
the south, its upper part was taken 
down and this stone has since lain 
neglected. It contains the arms of 
Roche impaling Skiddy, very elabo- 
rately sculptured in deep relief. In 
the upper corners are represented 
angels, and the shield is supported by 
very prominent masses representing 
foliage, but the inscription is beneath 
and very faintly executed. The stone 
seems of the tablet kind. 

In the published pedigree of the 
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Roches of Trabolgan they are deduced 
from Maurice Roche, who was mayor 
of Cork in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and this mayor is there stated to 
have been son of Edmond a younger 
son of Lord Roche Viscount Fer- 
moy. But this is evidently an as- 
sumption, for the name of Maurice 
Roche appears among the mayors in 
1488, 1491, 1497, 1500, and 1523. 
Their connection therefore with the 
noble family of Roche is only a matter 
of inference. They at one time even 
bore different arms, viz. a rock, in al- 
lusion to the French signification of the 
word Roche. From this we may infer 
that they were of the same family of 
Roche as that which gave name to 
Rochestown, on the south side of 
Lough Mahon, on the river below 
Cork, which name was formerly written 
Ballynroche ; for these Roches at one 
time translated their name to Carrick, 
which in Irish signifies a rock. 

On the 12 April, 30 Hen. 8, Thomas 
Ronane let to Edmond fitz Philip 
Millon de Carrick, lands near Ballyn- 
roche, and the deed is indorsed * Edmo4 
Roche his lease of Killmuireholayne.” 
We may observe that the lands are in 
the deed written Kilvooryehmuollane. 
There is another deed of 17 March in 
the same year, mentioning Edmond 
son and heir of Philip fitz Thomas 
Milon de Carrick, who thereby con- 
veyed the above lands and others to 
Thomas Ronayne; and a deed of 12th 
April same year, byewhich Maurice 
fitz Thomas Millon de Carricke re- 
leased the same lands to said Thomas 
Ronayne, describing them as lying 
from Ballynvanye on the south to the 
sea (i.e. tideway) on the north, and 
from the land of lord (dni) Cogan on 
the west to Courraghe or Lombards’ 
land (terr’ Lombard’) on the east. 
This Maurice must be the same person 
as Maurice son of Philip de Roche 
(Rupe), who by a deed of 21 Oct. 
6 Edw. VI. became bound to Thomas 
Ronan for warranty of Ballyanroche, 
and other lands, in which deed we are 
told he was vulgarly called “ Capitane- 
um fythz Milloyn de Rupe.” Further, 
in a bond of the 20th Hen. VIII. John 
Roche bound himself to pay rent “pro 





* If there were such a seal as that supposed in the last note, it could only have been 


that used by mayors. 
+ Or three rocks. 


See the Olla Podrida, vol. ii. 
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insula Rossam” (sic) near Roches- 
town (probably the place now called 
Hop Island*), “ Phillipo fillij . . . one 
Roche de Karryk.” Press all which 
it is evident these Carricks and Roches 
were the same family. These lands 
were within the great lordship of Ker- 
ricurrihy, which belonged to the Cogans 
or Gogans, some of whom bore the above 
Christian names. Thus in a deed of 
31 Hen. VIII. is mention of “ Philipus 
Mylonis gogan nepos et heres Willimi 
Galfridi Gogan.” 

The families of Roche must have 
been very numerous in Cork formerly. 
It appears from the Fifteenth Report 
of the Irish Record Commissioners, p. 
659, that there remains a petition of 
the “ancient natives and inhabitants 
of Cork,” praying that their estates 
might be secured by a special proviso 
in the Act of Settlement. Now if 
these were the same persons mentioned 
in the “List of the Ancient Natives 
and Inhabitants of the city of Cork,” 
eee in Tuckey’s Cork Remem- 

rancer, p. 282, it would seem that 
there must have been thirty persons 
of the name claiming estates, and there- 
fore heads of families. Other names 
were similarly numerous, so that these 
Cork families must have resembled 
those of Galway, who were designated 
“ the tribes of Galway.” Among these 
families of Roche was one which for- 
feited, by the Rebellion of 1641, good 
estates, comprising Curaghnyhensy, 
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Curaghnihenery Grange, Ardarostig, 
Cisrlgrehanbeg, &e. Their family 
documents were many years ago in the 

ssession of a wine-merchant named 

oche, residing on Sullivan’s Quay, 
Cork, and on his death were handed 
over to another person of the name 
(perhaps of the same family). The 
grandson of the latter lately sold them, 
with one or two exceptions, to the 
British Museum for 507. Those which 
were so sold had been bound in two 
large volumes, through the care of the 
late Mr. Crofton Croker, and con- 
tained an autograph of a the 
poet. It appears that the Museum au- 
thorities will separate them again from 
their binding. One of those retained by 
Mr. Roche is that which has attached to 
it the impression of the mayoralty seal 
of Skiddy above alluded to, which, from 
its giving the arms of England with- 
out quartering France, was — 
to be that of a very ancient seal made 
before the English kings claimed to be 
kings of France ; and this supposition 
was strengthened by the unusual man- 
ner in which the arms of the city of 
Cork were given, the castles resting 
in great part on the intermediate bridge 
itself. But the other seals before 
mentioned, which are similarly with- 
out quarters, show that the corpora- 
tion in using the royal arms would not 
necessarily have adopted that addition 
on their seals, though it appears on 
the stone above engraved. 





* Hop Island received its soubriquet under the following circumstances :—M. de 
la Main, a French Huguenot, arrived at Cork, possessing a small sum of money, the 
remains of an ample fortune, and leaving behind him considerable estates in France ; 
for some time he followed the profession of dancing-master, and, from the high respect 
in which he was held by the citizens, he soon obtained a sufficient competency. Having 
purchased this little island (which for some time previously bore the name of Ratland, 
from the enormous swarms of Norway rats with which it was infested), M. de la 
Main built a handsome residence, and highly cultivated the adjacent grounds ; from the 
profession of its respectable proprietor, sailors and boatmen used jokingly to call it Hop 
Island, and it has retained its name. M. de la Main had a son Henry, an eminent 
composer of music, who about fifty years since was organist of the cathedral of St. 
Finn Barrs; master of the ceremonies at the Assembly Rooms, Cork; and was 
universally admitted to have been one of the most accomplished men of his day. He 
was the author of a Book of Psalms set to music, which he dedicated, as master of the 
ceremonies at Cork, to Queen Charlotte, and which now maintain a high reputation as 
masterpieces of sacred psalmody. M. de la Main’s music has of late been most dis- 
tastefully set to other words, which detracts considerably from the original merit, one 
of his chief beauties being to adapt his music to the feelings of the Psalmist. This 
effect is beautifully carried out in the last two distichs of ver. 2, Psalm Ixxxiv. :— 


“My panting heart and flesh cry out 
For thee, the living God.” 


Mr. De La Main left behind him a MS. volume of glees, which were highly spoken 
of by Sir J. Stephenson, Mus. D. 
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The deeds above alluded to com- 
prise many relating to an earlier family 
named Wynchedon, whom the Roches 
perhaps succeeded. 

As to the Roches of Trabolgan, and 
those of Dunderrow and Hollyhill, 
whom the Kearnys succeeded, and 
more lately Mr. Rochfort, and after 


him the Cuthberts, it is probable that 
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a complete account of them can only 
be obtained from an examination of 
the archives in the possession of the 
last-mentioned family, who possess also 
the famous collar of S.S. presented by 
Queen Elizabeth to Maurice Roche, 
mayor of Cork. 
Ricwarp CavuLrre.p. 





THE LIFE OF SIDNEY SMITH; AND HIS WRITINGS. 
The Life of the Rev. Sidney Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Holland. With a Selec- 


tion from his Letters. 


THE word wit has lost its original 
signification of wisdom. Were our 
Parliament still called Wittenagemot, 
the name would be supposed to be 
descriptive of the merriment of its 
members rather than of their wisdom. 
The inveterate story-teller, who seizes 
on a word or phrase to bring in his 
anecdote, which does not illustrate the 
subject of discourse —the constant 
punster, “‘who for a tricksy word de- 
fies the matter”—every successful 
dealer in verbal buffoonery, is now in 
common language a wit. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that a character 
for wit not only does not carry with 
it one for sense, but is often considered 
inconsistent with it. 

We believe that the subject of this 

memoir would have stood higher in 
oe estimation had his powers been 
ess varied and brilliant. People are 
so slow to believe that the two quali- 
ties of wit and judgment, which Locke 
considered to be opposed to each other, 
are to be met with together, that, find- 
ing his wit to be pre-eminent and in- 
disputable, they doubted his possession 
of the other quality. The higher ob- 
ject to which he applied the powerful 
weapons with which he was armed, 
did not always, as it should have done, 
cause him to be distinguished from the 
Theodore Hook class, who talk and 
write merely to excite merriment. 
Sidney Smith, though ever in jest, 
was ever in earnest; he joked, not 
to make us laugh, but to make us 
think. 

This characteristic is more plain in 
his works than in the volumes be- 
fore us. Sidney Smith had (doubtless 
much to his own comfort) no Boswell 
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to attend him, and the specimens of 
his conversation are generally frag- 
ments, the mere ornaments of his dis- 
course. The letters are generall 
short unstudied productions, whic 
in their author’s opinion had done 
their work when they had conveyed 
the information contained in them 
—raised some amiable or amusing 
thought in the mind of the person 
addressed, and expressed the over- 
flowing kindness of the writer. To 
publish such records is probably the 
most severe test to which a man’s 
character can be submitted, and re- 
quires the success which in this case 
attends it, to justify the step. 

Sidney Smith’s life was even less 
eventful than that of a literary man 
usually is. His kindness, good sense, 
and real nobility secured him from 
those paper wars which in such bio- 
graphies supply the place of “ moving 
accidents by flood and field.” From 
electioneering incidents and the House 
of Commons his profession excluded 
him. He was not made of that stuff 
out of which Bishops are usually ma- 
nufactured, and his political friends 
were afraid to make him one. We 
think this was a very disgraceful piece 
of cowardice, and are glad to find that 
Lord Melbourne had at least the grace 
to repent of it. Much however as 
Sidney Smith’s eloquence and inde- 
pendence would have adorned the 
episcopal bench, and certain as we 
feel that his good sense, his thorough 
determination to do his duty, and his 
anxious attention to all matters great 
and small, would have made him very 
nearly, if not quite, “ a real Bishop,” 
we think he was far happier without 
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that distinction. The liberality of 
his sentiments, and his boldness in 
asserting them, would have frightened 
and incensed the majority of his 
brethren ; in fact his undraped truths 
would have shocked them as much as 
does the Venus de Medicis or the 
Farnese Hercules himself. 

Peter Plymley was the offspring of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Meaies. 
The bigotry of Louis the Fourteenth 
was successfully used, in accordance 
with the homeopathic doctrine, in 
curing bigotry in England. 

Sidney Smith was the second of four 
sons of Robert Smith, a gentleman 
not rich but independent, and his 
mother was the daughter of a French 
refugee of the name of Ollier. The 
eldest son was Robert, or “ Bobus,” a 
man of remarkable ability and a most 
affectionate brother, to whom Sidney 
was indebted for much pecuniary as- 
sistance in the early part of his career. 
Sidney was born at Woodford, in 
Essex, in 1771. At Winchester, of 


which school he became captain, the 
other boys signed a round-robin, de- 
clining to try for prizes if he or his 


brother Courtnay entered, as the con- 
test was hopeless. Having passed a 
few months in France, to acquire the 
language, he went to New College, 
Oxford, of which, by virtue of his po- 
sition at Winchester, he became a 
scholar, and subsequently a fellow. 
His inclination was towards the bar 
as a profession; but, in compliance 
with the strong wish of his father, he 
entered holy orders, a circumstance 
which, when we remember how many 
lawyers of first-rate ability have been 
led by the anxiety and bustle of their 
profession to the neglect of all but 
their private interests, we cannot re- 
gret; at any rate we must rejoice 
that Sidney Smith was not sent super- 
cargo to China, which was his father’s 
original design. His first curacy was 
at Netherhaven, in Salisbury Plain. 
How far this situation suited him we 
may judge from a passage in one of 
is takhons, where hic meahe of a short 
sojourn in a retired part of the 
country. 

I am undergoing that species of hyber- 
nication, or suspended animation, called 
a pleasant fortnight in the country; I 
behave myself quietly and decently as be- 
comes a corpse, and bope to regain the 
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rational and immortal part of my compo- 
sition about the 20th of this month. 


The Squire of Netherhaven took a 
fancy to Sidney Smith (how could he 
help it?) and engaged him to accom- 
pany his eldest son to the University 
of Weimar; but, as the fates had de- 
cided that an Edinburgh Review, and 
not a Weimar Review, should be es- 
tablished, he was driven in stress of 
— to the Scotish capital, where 

e made the acquaintance of Jef- 
frey, Horner, Playfair, Walter Scott, 
Dugald Stewart, Seveglam, and other 
men of mind. Many of the friend- 
ships here formed only ceased b 
death, and he ever remembered with 
pleasure his residence in that “ ener- 
— and infragrant city,” where phi- 

osophers “ think unknown, and swaste 

no sweetness on the desert air,” passed, 
as he tells us, “ amid odious smells, 
barbarous sounds, bad suppers, excel- 
lent hearts, and most enlightened un- 
derstandings.” Of the Scotch people 
also he retained a most favourable 
impression, though he assures us that 
it requires a surgical operation to get 
a joke well into a Scotch understand- 
ing, and has various amusing hits at 
Scotch Philosophee, as where he pre- 
sents to a friend a brace of grouse, 
“curious because shot by a Scotch 
metaphysician—in other and better 
language, they are mere ideas shot by 
other ideas out of a pure intellectual 
notion called a gun.” 

It was towards the end of his five 
years’ residence in Edinburgh that he 
proposed to Jeffrey and (according to 
this memoir to Brougham, but we be- 
lieve) to Horner to start the Review. 
The suggestion was made “in the 
eighth or ninth story or flat in Buc- 
cleuch Street, the then elevated resi- 
dence of Jeffrey,” which we presume 
is the— 

Sixteenth story where himself was born, 
His patrimonial garret, 


of Byron’s spiteful attack. Of this 
Review Sidney Smith was editor till 
he left Edinburgh, and he continued 
to contribute to it till 1829, when, 
having been made a canon of Bristol, 
he thought it becoming to cease to 
write anonymously. ; 

While in Edinburgh, and in the 
year 1799, our hero married a Miss 
Pybus, an English lady to whom he 
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had long been engaged—a marriage 
which appears to have been the source 
of most unvaried domestic happiness. 
His property then consisted of six 
much-worn tea spoons, which he flung 
into the lap of his intended bride, ex- 
claiming “There, Kate, you lucky girl, 
I give you all my fortune.” The small 
portion which the lady possessed was, 
at Sidney’s request, settled upon her, 
and some jewellery which she had was 
sold to procure necessary furniture. 
Shortly after the birth of his eldest 
child (who is the authoress of this Me- 
moir), Sidney Smith, having finished 
the education of two pupils, from whom 
his principal income was derived, was 
_— by his wife to remove to 
ondon, where he at first resided in 
Doughty Street, in great poverty, 
caused partly by the refusal of a re- 
verend dog-in-the-manger, then Rec- 
tor of the parish, to allow him to ac- 
cept a lease of a chapel previously oc- 
cupied bysome dissenters. He became 
Evening Preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital and Fitzroy Chapel alter- 
nately, and Morning Preacher at Be- 
verley Chapel, and his preaching soon 
became popular. But the effort which 
most attracted public attention was 
his course of lectures on Moral Philo- 
sophy at the Royal Institution. These 
have, since the author’s death, been 
published, and it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why Albemarle Street was 
crowded and numbers of persons could 
not obtain admittance. It was an in- 
stance of the right man in the right 
“mong A deeper philosopher would 
have been unintelligible to a great 
— of that mixed assembly of 
eads (male and female) and bonnets. 
All could enjoy the wit, sense, and 
vigour of Sidney Smith. “No one 
else,” says Horner, “could have exe- 
cuted such an undertaking with the 
least chance of success ; for who could 
have made such a mixture of odd pa- 
radox, quaint fun, manly sense, liberal 
opinions, and striking language ?” 
The proceeds of these lectures ena- 
bled Sidney Smith to furnish a house 
in Orchard Street, where in spite of 
poverty he enjoyed very delightful 
society. An amusing incident which 
occurred at one of his weekly parties 
we extract :— 
It was on occasion of one of these 
Suppers that Sir James Mackintosh hap- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLIV. 
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pened to bring with him a raw Scotch 
cousin, an ensign in a Highland regiment. 
On hearing the name of his host he 
suddenly turned round, and, nudging Sir 
James, said in an audible whisper, ‘‘ Is 
that the great Sir Sudney?’’ ‘* Yes, yes,” 
said Sir James, much amused; and giving 
my father the hint, on the instant he as- 
sumed the military character, performed 
the part of the hero of Acre to perfection, 
fought all his battles over again, and 
showed how he had charged the Turks, to 
the infinite delight of the young Scotch- 
man, who was quite enchanted with the 
kindness and condescension of “the great 
Sir Sudney,’’ as he called him, and to the 
absolute torture of the other guests, who 
were bursting with suppressed laughter at 
the scene before them. At last, after an 
evening of the most inimitable acting on 
the part both of my father and Sir James, 
nothing would serve the young Highlander 
but setting off, at twelve o’clock at night, 
to fetch the piper of his regiment to pipe 
to “ the great Sir Sudney,’’ who said he 
had never heard the bagpipes ; upon which 
the whole party broke up*and dispersed 
instantly, for Sir James said his Scotch 
cousin would infallibly cut his throat if 
he discovered his mistake. A few days 
afterwards, when Sir James Mackintosh 
and his Scotch cousin were walking in 
the streets, they met my father with my 
mother on his arm. He introduced her 
as his wife, upon which the Scotch cousin 
said, in a low voice to Sir James, and 
looking at my mother, ‘‘ I did na ken the 
great Sir Sudney was married.” ‘‘ Why, 
no,” said Sir James, a little embarrassed, 
and winking at him, “ not ex-act-ly mar- 
ried—only an Egyptian slave he brought 
over with him; Fatima—you know—you 
understand.” My mother was long known 
in the little circle as Fatima. 


In 1807 he published the first of 
the Letters of Peter Plymley. Weneed 
not dwell on the excitement caused 
by them or the anxiety to learn the 
name of the author, scarcely exceeded 
by the interest shewn about the great 
and terrible “nominis umbra” him- 
self. 

Under the Talents administration 
Sidney Smith received from Lord 
Erskine the living of Foston-le-Clay 
in Yorkshire. There was no parson- 
age house on this living, and on ap- 
pointing an efficient substitute he was 
allowed to reside in London till the 
passing of Mr. Perceval’s Residence 
Bill in 1808, when he was required to 
build a parsonage. The great difficulty 
of so doing with ~~ small means 

2 
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induced him to seek, and he obtained, 
permission to postpone the operation 
for three years, during which he en- 
deavoured to effect an exchange of his 
living, performing the duties in person 
but residing at Heslington near York. 
No exchange could be effected, and 
he proceeded to build with his cha- 
racteristic energy. His architect’s no- 
tions being ruinously magnificent, he 
and Mrs. Smith together designed 
what was admitted to be the ugliest 
but was thought to be the most com- 
fortable parsonage in the county. He 
made his own purchases of rare and 
timber, superintended everything, 
and, as he says, lived “trowel in hand.” 
Having been informed of Sidney 
Smith’s difficulties, the Archbishop in- 
timated that he would not insist on his 
building, but he declined to avail him- 
self of this indulgence. “I ought to 
build,” said he, “and if | were Bishop 
I would compel a man to build in my 
situation, anf I should think that any 
man acted an ungentlemanlike part 
who compelled me to compel him; his 
very forbearance from the use of au- 
thority is an additional .reason for 
beginning.” Through his unceasing 
exertions the family was settled in the 
new house at the end of nine months 
from the commencement of the build- 
ing. The strict economy exercised 
in the arrangement of the household, 
rendered necessary by the large debt 
unavoidably incurred in the building, 
are stated in the following passage : 


It made me a very poor man for many 
years, but I never repented it. I turned 
schoolmaster, to educate my son, as I 
could not afford to send him to school. 
Mrs. Sidney turned schoolmistress, to 
educate my girls, as I could not afford a 
governess. I turned farmer, as I could 
not let my land. A man servant was too 
expensive ; so I caught up a little garden- 
girl, made like a milestone, christened her 
Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and 
made her my butler. The girls taught 
her to read, Mrs. Sidney to wait, and I 
undertook her morals ; Bunch became the 
best butler in the county. 

I had little furniture, so I bought a 
cart-load of deals ; took a carpenter (who 
came to me for parish relief, called Jack 
Robinson) with a face like a full moon, 
into my service; established him in a barn, 
and said, “‘ Jack, furnish my house.” You 
see the result ! 

At last it was suggested that a carriage 
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was much wanted in the establishment ; 
after diligent search, I discovered in the 
back settlements of a York coachmaker 
an ancient green chariot, supposed to have 
been the earliest invention of the kind. 
I brought it home in triumph to my ad- 
miring family. Being somewhat dilapi- 
dated, the village tailor lined it, the vil- 
lage blacksmith repaired it ; nay (but for 
Mrs. Sidney’s earnest entreaties) we be- 
lieve the village painter would have exer- 
cised his genius upon the exterior; it 
escaped this danger, however, and the 
result was wonderful. Each year added to 
its charms: it grew younger and younger ; 
anew wheel, a new spring; I christened 
it the “ Immortal ;’’ it was known all 
over the neighbourhood ; the village boys 
cheered it, and the village dogs barked at 
it; but ‘* Faber mee fortune ’’ was my 
motto, and we had no false shame. 


Foston was remote from the haunts 
of civilised beings. Before the Smiths 
settled there the appearance of an 
equipage filled the population with 
alarm; “Please your honour a coach, 
a coach, a coach;” but their dread was 
changed to admiration of Sidney 


Smith's intrepidity, when he replied 
“Well my good friends, stand firm; 


never mind; even if there should bea 
coach it will do us no harm, let us 
see.” The parsonage-house is de- 
scribed as bemg “twelve miles from 
a lemon.” ‘There had been no resi- 
dent clergyman for a century and a 
half, and when Sidney Smith began to 
thump the pulpit cushion, as he was 
wont to do, the accumulated dust 
made such a cloud that he lost sight 
of his congregation for some minutes. 
Without taking these descriptions 
literally, or inquiring how the cushion 
had escaped the fist of the efficient 
substitute, it is certain that Foston 
was a most out-of-the-way place, and 
Sidney Smith’s account of his position 
is, perhaps, not overstated. 

A diner-out, a wit, and a popular 
preacher, I was suddenly caught up by 
the Archbishop of York, and transported 
to my living in Yorkshire, where there 
had not been a resident clergyman for a 
hundred and fifty years. Fresh from 
London, not knowing a turnip from a 
carrot, I was compelled to farm 300 acres, 
and without capital to build a parsonage 
house. 


Sidney Smith at this time of his life, 
however, realised that “the mind is 
its own place,” and, if he could not 
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quite have made “a heaven of hell,” 
he at least succeeded by his energy, 
high spirits, and good humour, in 
making avery happy home in the ugly 
and remote Foston-le-Clay. He en- 
tered with marvellous ease into a 
country life. He abstained from shoot- 
ing because he found that otherwise 
the squire and the poacher would look 
on him as a natural enemy, and he 
thought it more clerical to be atpeace 
with both. He used to ride at first, 


but on one occasion he found himself 


prostrate in the streets of York, 
“much to the delight of the Dissen- 
ters ;’ onanother his horse “Calamity” 
threw him into a neighbouring parish, 
and he felt ‘thankful it was not into 
a neighbouring planet,” so he wisely 
gave up riding. 


He had, however, sinall need of 


pastimes, as he was parish clergyman 
and doctor, schoolmaster, caterer for 
the household, and Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. 

His medical practice he was enabled 
to pursue with somewhat less dis- 
astrous results than we believe gene- 


rally attend the amiable blunders of 
clergymen in thisline, as he had in early 
life studied medicine and anatomy with 
much assiduity, and was even advised 
to adopt the medical profession. His 


agricultural operations were con- 


ducted from his own door by means of 


a large speaking trumpet and a tele- 
scope. Whatever success attended this 
pursuit he at least increased his store 
of knowledge, if he were not before far 
wiser than one of his friends. “ Lutt- 
rell, before [taught him better, believed 
that muffins grew!” 

Besides all these labours he was 
always conducting some experiments, 
and was fruitful in inventions; he 
eured smoky chimneys— introduced 
allotments—acted as veterinary sur- 
geon—stuffed his parishioners expe- 
rimentally to test the amount of nou- 
rishment in different kinds of food— 
and preceded M. Soyer on the sub- 


ject of cooking for the poor. One of 


his most happy inventions was his 
patent Tantalus, wherewith he over- 
came the sluggishness of his horse 


Calamity, This was a small sieve of 


corn suspended on a semicircular bar 
from the end of the shafts, beyond 
the horse’s nose. The corn rattling 
stimulated Calamity to unwonted ex- 
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ertions, in the hope of overtaking the 
imaginary feed, and he did more work 
than any amount of corn poured down 
his throat could obtain from him. 
Another ingenious contrivance he thus 
explains : 

I am all for cheap luxuries, even for 
animals. Now, all animals have a passion 
for scratching their backbones ; they break 
down gates and palings to effect this; look, 
this is my universal scratcher, a sharp- 
edged pole, resting on a high and low 
post, adapted to every height from a horse 
toalamb. Even the Edinburgh Reviewer 
can take his turn. You have no idea how 
popular it is; I have not had a gate 
broken since I put it up. I have it in all 
my fields. 


Our hero was also at this time a 
justice of the peace, and appears to 
have shewn himself a very merciful 
man in that office. He could not bear 
to commit juvenile offenders ; if a boy 
was very refractory, he would call out, 
“ John, bring me my private gallows,” 
which never failed to bring the urchin 
on his knees. 

It was during his residence at Fos- 
ton that he delivered the speech, which 
is published in his works, against the 
petition presented by the clergy in op- 
position to the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, and he alone formed the 
minority on,that occasion. 

In the year 1828 he received a 
severe blow in the death of his eldest, 
son, a promising young man. A stall 
at Bristol was in the same year pre- 
sented to him by his friend Lord 
Lyndhurst, and in the following year 
he exchanged Foston for the living of 
Combe Florey, Somersetshire. Sid- 
nev Smith now for the first time be- 
ame free from pecuniary pressure ; 
to use his own words, he no longer 
had to make every sixpence do the 
work of a shilling. In 1831 he was 
appointed by Lord Grey Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, and he subse- 
quently became comparatively a rich 
man, by succeeding to one-third of 
about 100,000. on the death of his 
brother Courtnay, intestate. 

The present Dean of St. Paul’s 
bears testimony to Sidney Smith’s 
activity in matters relating to that 
cathedral. He tells us that he finds 
traces of him in every particular of 
chapter affairs, and on every occasion 
he finds stronger reason for respect- 
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ing his strong judgment, knowledge 
of business, and activity of mind, 
“ above all, the perfect fidelity of his 
stewardship;” and Mr. Cockerell, the 
architect and superintendent of the 
cathedral, while he admits that Sid- 
ney Smith’s minute examination into 
every matter was at first extremely 
unpleasant to himself and the other 
officers, yet states that when satisfied 
by his investigations, and by “a little 
collision,” as he termed it, that all 
was honest and right, no one could 
be more cordial and kind, and their 
early dislike was converted into un- 
alloyed confidence and regard. 

e generous conduct of Sidney 
Smith in giving the valuable living of 
Tottenham to the son of the late in- 
cumbent is well known; but the letter 
in which he relates to his wife the 
original mode in which he communi- 
cated their good fortune to the family, 
is very amusing. The change from 
tears of gratitude to those of laughter, 
caused by his queer reference to the 
possibility of their keeping a bugey 
some day, is most characteristic. 

After his appointment as Canon of 
St. Paul’s no change whatever took 
place in his ecclesiastical position; he 
thenceforth passed his time between 
the beauty and dullness of Combe 
Florey and the dirt and activity of 
the Metropolis, varied by occasional 
visits to his friends, and by two or 
three short tours on the Continent. 
The threatened rejection of the Re- 
form Bill called forth the celebrated 
comparison between the House of 
Lords trying to stop that measure, and 
Mrs. Partington, who with her mop 
attempted to impede the rising of the 
Atlantic. This struck the public 
wonderfully, and we think they were 
more correct in their judgment than 
a critic, who has gravely objected to 
this comparison, because the people 
were not so irresistible as the Atlantic, 
and the House of Lords is a more 

werful instrument than a mop! 

is letters on American Repudiation 
errs ge on him all the foul epithets 
which the English language, enriched 
and improved as it is in the mouths 
of our transatlantic brethren, can 
supply, together with some letters of 
thanks and small presents from honest 
Americans. The opposition to some 
parts of the scheme for Church Re- 
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form, so ably urged in the Letters to 
Archdeacon Singleton, caused some 
doubts as to his disinterestedness and 
sincerity, which we think his life, 
passed in minorities, and “on the 
north side of the wall,” should have 
satisfied. 

The relaxing air of Combe Florey 
does not appear to have suited Sidney 
Smith. The attacks of gout became 
severe, making him feel “ as ifhe were 
walking on his eye-balls;” and his 
bodily health gradually declined until 
his last illness, which commenced at 
the latter end of the year 1844. His 
mind however retained its full vigour, 
and the pamphlet which was unfinished 
at his death, on the subject of the 
payment of the Roman Catholic Priests, 
was thought by Jeffrey to be his most 
powerful production. Though occa- 
sionally depressed, his gaiety did not 
forsake him: writing of his reduced 
state, shortly before his death, he as- 
sures his correspondent that he looks 
“as if a curate had been taken out of 
him ;” he appears, however (to use a 
just distinction drawn by himself), to 
have feared dying, though he did not 
fear death. We died in the Spring of 
1845, leaving his wife, two daughters, 
and, we presume a son, who, for some 
reason which is not explained, is 
hardly mentioned in these volumes. 

Mrs. Smith survived her husband 
for some years, and it appears to have 
been owing in great measure to her 
affectionate exertions that these books 
were published. 

By a remarkable coincidence “ Bo- 
bus ” complied with a request made 
to him by his brother Sidney, in a 
letter dated many years before, that 
he would survive him. He died a 
fortnight after his brother. 

The manner in which the Memoir 
is written is on the whole creditable. 
There is occasionally a want of ar- 
rangement; and the authoress, in her 
affection for her father, has not per- 
haps attended to the advice of Mr. 
Macaulay—that nothing which was not 
of extraordinary excellence should 
appear—so closely as was desirable. 
Some historical memoranda, for in- 
stance, are mere careless trifles, in 
one of which concerning Sir John 
Trevor there is obviously a wrong 
date. On the other hand, she writes 
with an ease and pleasantry which in- 
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her attire. Mrs. Austin has executed 
her task with the judgment and skill 
that was to be expected from her, and 
with one exception has avoided all 
matter which could cause painful 
feelings. The exception we refer to 
is a passage concerning a learned law- 
yer, whose public virtue Sidney Smith 
judged to be failing, because he be- 
lieves he was about to be made Chan- 
cellor: he never became Chancellor, 
and surely therefore this charge should 
not have been inserted. 

In these letters there are various 
quaint devices to amuse us; one is 
by throwing his ideas into Latin; thus, 
speaking of the alarming state of the 
country, he expresses his opinion that 
“we are all going— 

Ad veteris Nicholai tristia regna, 
Pitt ubi combustum Dundasque videbimus omnes.” 
In short, there is much in these letters 
which may be called nonsense, but it 
is the perfection of nonsense. 

In conclusion, we may observe that 
there are in these volumes many short 


compositions of first-rate excellence 
which have not before appeared. Sid- 
ney Smith's advice to his parishioners 
is we think a perfect model for this 


kind of exhortation. The touching 
story of the drunkard’s reformation 
may stand by George Cruikshank’s 
Bottle; and we think “dear little 
Nanny,” whom he so affectionately 
addresses, must have been a very bad 
girl indeed if she did not give her 
rural swain the answer he advises, 
“ When I am axed in the church, and 
the parson has read the service, and 
all about it is written down in the 
book, then I will listen to your non- 
sense, and not before.” Again, his 
recipe for making every day happy is 
an admirable one, which dwells in the 
mind, and makes one better. 

On the whole we have seldom pe- 
rused a work which has given us more 
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clines us to think some small part of 
her father’s mantle may form part of 
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pleasure than the present. It will 
render Sidney Smith as powerful an 
enemy to narrow views and unjust 
prejudices in his grave as he was in 
his active and useful life. It will 
teach the world that a man may be 
an excellent clergyman, yet a light- 
hearted witty man; that there is no 
connection between dullness and or- 
thodoxy; that it is not necessary that 
the wit of the evening should be the 
prostrate wretch trying to get up his 
spirits with the aid of stimulants in 
the morning. It shows that a man 
of genius may be also a man of busi- 
ness. Above all, it proves that wit 
may be exercised without malice or 
breach of charity. Sidney Smith de- 
stroyed with his own hand a pamphlet 
which he had written, on a doubt 
whether it was not too severe, and in 
his letters he is constantly found miti- 
gating or protesting against the fury 
of his fellow-reviewers. 

Equally amiable in his family, active 
in his parish, and conscientious in the 
employment of his powerful pen— 
working both by example and pre- 
cept, we think that few men have done 
more good than Sidney Smith. Averse 
both to the “primitive and perpen- 
dicular prig of Puseyism,” and the 
gloom of the Methodist, he applied 
his great powers to the practical im- 
provement of mankind. What power 
he had, and hownobly he used it! How 
we want him now! How would afew 
lines from his pen arouse a slumber- 
ing war-minister—cleanse the Thames 
—raise a blush in the concoctor of an 
exposed job, or work any other mira- 
cle! He was a man of a peculiar and 
admirable stamp; a striking excep- 
tion to the remark of Horace Wal «a 
that the world is a tragedy to those 
who feel, a comedy to those who think. 
He felt deeply, yet was the best mo- 
dern specimen of the laughing philo- 
sopher. 
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LETTER OF MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. 


Greenwich, Aug. 7, 1855. 


Mr. Ursan,—Inclosed is a copy of a letter in my Collection of Autographs, 


written by the celebrated Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. 


I think it an interesting 


document, as it mentions Thoms and Lawrence, of whom so much has been written 
lately by the late Mr. Warburton, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Thornbury. 


May it please y" Honors, 

The Frigott Norwich happening to 
bee in harbour at the arrivall of Knap- 
man and Lockwood, the provisions y" 
Hon™ sent for her supply were re- 
ceived by Captain Haywood, her com- 
mander, who I doubt not has ac- 

uainted y' hon™ with the receipt 
thereof. Wee have taken the Sloop 
of one Jacob Evertson, a most noto- 
rious Pyrate, and make use of her to 
accompany the Norwich in crewsing 
after the many villanous Pyrates that 
now infest these coastes. ‘She saves 


the great charge wee were att before 
for a Pylote, sounds places that are 
dangerous, and is able to pursue Py- 


rates where the Frigott, by reason of 
the Shoalness of the water, cannot 
goe; besides, shee is usefull to give us 
constant information of such accidents 
as happen. I have lately had some 
Pyrates brought in, whereof one was 
according to his demerits executed, 
and one Thoms, a most infamous vil- 
lain, who lately took a Vessell of this 
Island of a considerable value, is taken 
and now under Tryall. I have sent 
the Frigott to crewse and endeavo' to 
reduce such as are abroad, and have 
given Captain Haywood particular 
charge to look out for one Lawrence, 
a great and mischievous Pyrate, who 
commands a Ship of Twenty-Eight 
Gunns, and has Two hundred men on 
board; and, that the Fregott might 
bee the better able to deale with him, 
and freer from danger of being worsted 
or taken, I have putt fourty good men 
with of her twenty out of the 
Earle of Carli... , and twenty out of 


Yours, &c. P. L. 


mine own, and have [required] Cap- 
tain Haywood to enter them upon his 
book, [doubting] not but you will 
allow of the charge [in a] thing soe 
necessary for his ma“ ser 

seruation of the Fregott she has... . 
careened. I will by the next Ships 
send the account of the charge. There 
are .... swaines stores here which 
were formed in David Lockwood for 
the use of the.... I would entreat 
y' hon™ to informe me .... dessigne 
they shall bee imployed 

soever else may offer here in per... 
his Maties Service or y" hon" comm... 
ever with all speed and willingness also 
with much respect —— 

July ye 2". 

Since my last, whereof this is a 
Coppy, is returned to Port 
Royall, having been on the Coaste of 
Carthagene, and safely .... Crocker 
with his ship and negroes, and the 
Spanish Fleet now lyes at Carthagena.. 
. . » Pyrates have been taken of late. 
. ++» was upon his tryall, is found 
guilty of innormities, and executed. I 
dessigne . . . . shall goe out, within 
few days .... of Pyrates that molest 
us. I have here inclosed sent the 
charge wee have been att for the Fre- 
gotts Careening and other necessary 
expences, and will from time to time 
acquaint your hon™ with occurrances 
here; being with much reality and 
respect 

Your very Afectionatt 
& very faithfull Serv‘, 
Hen. Morean. 
S' Jago-de-La- Vega, 
y’ 14 July, 1681. 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


The Game of the Chesse. 


AMONG all the mechanical arts 
there is none of more general concern 
than that of Printing, which is the 
ordinary channel of our mental food, 
and supplies as it were the very breath 
of our intellectual life. And whatever 
were the mysteries which we are told 
enveloped its early operations, it is an 
art whose main features are familiar 
to most people. All are acquainted, 
by name at least, with the types and 
the press, which are known to be as 
necessary for the production of a 
newspaper or a book, as pens and ink 
are for writing a letter: and almost 


every reader of the broad sheet of 


The Times is well aware that it is 
formed of a multitudinous assemblage 
of types, every letter, figure, or cha- 
racter of which (a few double letters 
only excepted) is impressed from a 
distinct piece of metal, compacted to- 
gether by the united labour of many 
hands, like the honey of a hive of bees. 

In the composition of the types, as 
in many other matters, the greatest 
effectiveness has been found to result 
from the combination of parts in their 
simplest forms—letter by letter, and 
figure by figure; but the ingenious 
fathers of the art were not convinced 
of this truth until they had succes- 
sively adopted several other more 
complex modes of operation. 

The first printing in Europe was 
executed from large wooden blocks, 
upon which a whole page was cut at 
once—the method still in use with the 
Chinese. 

In the next stage, moveable types 
were cut upon pieces of wood or 
metal. These, when shifted, could 
be employed for several pages of a 
book or books, until worn down or 
injured by use or accident. Such 
is believed to have been the original 
contrivance of Guttenberg and Fust, 
of Mentz; and such, in the book before 
us, Mr. Vincent Figgins supposes to 
have been Caxton’s plan, when he first 
set up printing in this country—but 
we must declare that we are of a 
contrary opinion, and think that all 
Caxton’s types were cast, not cut. 


A reproduction of the first work printed in England: with 
type cut and cast by Vincent and James Figgins. 


Ato. 


This invention of casting is attri- 
buted to Scheeffer, the son-in-law of 
Fust ; and in his workshops the secret 
is said to have been kept, until the 
year 1462; when, on the sacking of 
Mentz by the archbishop Adolphus, 
the workmen were dispersed, and the 
art was carried to various other places. 

In this third stage, which is that 
still in practice, the types are cast 
from dies, producing an indefinite 
number of precisely the same pattern. 
The only advance upon this is the art 
of stereotyping, or that of taking du- 
plicate casts of pages when completed 
for printing, a contrivance employed 
either to multiply the impressions or 
to make provision for future editions. 

The early printers, however, were 
not content with the labour of entting, 
and casting, the simple letters of the 
alphabet. In the black-letter espe- 
cially, they multiplied their varieties 
of type, and complicated the difficul- 
ties of composition, by making many 
ligatured or double characters. ‘This 
was done from a desire to supply 
books perfectly resembling those which 
had previously been produced by the 
penmen, with whom it wasthen custom- 
ary to write two letters close upon one 
another, the same down-stroke often 
serving for both characters. These 
ligatured letters prevail to a great 
extent in the type used by Caxton, 
the first of our English printers: and 
to a slight degree they are continued 
to the present day. We still use them 
in combinations of the letter f, as fi, 


J, Bi: Hf; though some modern founts 


have been cast even without these, 
the f being then made of so upright a 
figure as not to ride over the dot of 
the i or the upper part of thel. In 
the last century there was another 
series connected with the long s, 
and also ct and some others. In the 
early volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a logotype for the word 
y¢ will be found: and at various periods 
such contrivances have been revived 
more or less, with a view to greater 
rapidity of composition: but they 
have been as often relinquished, from 
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not answering their professed object. 


And yet, during the recent session of 


parliament, a Polish refugee (Major 
Beniowski) has persuaded a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
to listen seriously to the reproduction 


of logotypes as an important part of 


his “ inventions.” 

We cannot boast of the art of Print- 
ing having found an early home in 
this country. When William Caxton 
set up his first press at Westminster, 
twelve years had elapsed from the 
sacking of Mentz, and there were al- 
ready printers in more than fifty places 
upon the continent. 

Caxton himself had learned, and to 
some extent practised, the art at 
Cologne: where (according to San- 
tander*) it had been introduced by 
Ulric Zell, of Hanau, in the year 1467. 
The date at which Caxton made ac- 
quaintance with its mysteries is not 


ascertained; but there is no doubt of 


the period having been antedated when 
referred back to 1467, and even to 
1464. The last is the year when Raoul 
le Fevre “composed” his “ Receuil 
des histoires de Troye;” when the 
book was printed is not known. Mr. 
Hallam, in his Literature of Europe, 


spoke of “ unquestionable proofs” of 


Caxton having printed the “ Recueil” 


before the death of Philip duke of 


Burgundy in 1467, and also a Latin 
speech of bishop Russell in the year 
1469 ;_ relying, apparently, on Dr. 


f—] 


Dibdin’s dictum, that some remarks of 


Mr. Bryant had “clearly proved ” the 
Recueil to have been the production 
of Caxton. 

In truth, the Recueil bears no token 
of either place, printer, or date; nei- 
ther does the Oration. That they were 
both printed at Cologne, is highly pro- 
bable; but that Caxton had to do with 
either of them is not probable. With 
the Oration his name has been con- 
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nected because its author was an Eng- 
lishman, and ambassador to the court 
of Burgundy; with the Recueil be- 
cause he undertook to translate that 
work from French into English,} and 
because his translation was afterwards 
printed with the same types. 

The history of the “ Recueil” is 
briefly this. It was “composed and 
drawen outof diverse bookes of Latyn 
in to Frensshe,” by Raoul le Fevre, 
a and chaplain to Philip duke of 

urgundy, in the year 1464; and this 
French book was printed, as already 
stated ; and it was “drawen out of 
Frensshe in to Englisshe by William 
Caxton mercer of the cyte of London, 
at the commaundement of the righte 
mighty and vertuouse Pryncesse his 
redoubted lady Margaret duchesse of 
Burgoyne, &c. which said translacion 
and werke was begonne in Brugis in 
the countre of Flaunders,” the first 
day of March 1468, and “ ended and 
fynysshid in the holy cyte of Colen” 
the 19th Sept. 1471. Such is Cax- 
ton’s own account in his preface ; 
which, as we understand it, refers 
only to the work of translation, and 
not at all to the printing: but at the 
end of the third book of the histories 
is a very curious passage, in which the 
printing is specially described : 

I have practised and learned (he says), 
at my great charge and dispense, to ordain 
this said book in print, after the manner 
and form as you may here see; and it is not 
written with pen and ink as other books 
are, to the end that every man may have 
them at once; for all the books of this 
story named the Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye, thus imprinted as ye here see, 
were begun in one day, and also finished 
in one day. 


the meaning of which ‘evidently is, 
that every “ book,” or copy, was, as 
regarded each page or sheet, printed 
in one day, though the whole book, of 





*. List of the first printers from their earliest known works. 


Mr. Knight seems to 


consider Conrad Winters as the first Cologne printer, in the year 1470. This would 
be too late for the English Recuyell, unless we suppose that its early portions were 


really printed at Bruges. 


+ Our readers are aware that there is a very interesting book on the Life of Caxton, 
written by Mr. Charles Knight, in two editions, the first 1844, and the second, 


enlarged and improved, in 1854, 


In treating of Caxton’s first efforts as a printer, 


Mr. Knight’s discrimination has led him to combat, though, not entirely to reject, 


the misapprehensions and hypothetical conclusions of his predecessors. 


Mr. Knight 


has also traced much more fully than any before had done the sources of Caxton’s 


literature. 


Caxton, though a small author, was a great translator; and it was in 


providing food for his presses in that way that his time was chiefly spent. 
5 
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778 folio pages, had occupied some- 
what more than two years and a half, 
as stated in the preface, i.e. from the 
lst March, 1468-9, to the 19th Sept. 
1471. 

No printer appears to have been 
established at Bruges at so early a 
date as this,* and therefore it is 
pretty certain that all the printing of 
this book was done at Cologne. 

At Cologne also Caxton is said to 
have printed the work of his country- 
man Bartholomew de Glanville De 
Proprietatibus Rerum:¢ and there 
also he produced the first edition of 
The Game of Chesse. This work 
and the French and English editions 
of the Recueil are in the same type: 
and which may therefore be called 
Caxton’s Cologne type, or perhaps 
the type in which others printed for 
him at Cologne. 

As with the Recueil, so with The 
Game of Chesse, it was to find em- 
ployment in translation that Caxton 
had taken up the book. His ac- 
count of the circumstances is as fol- 
lows : 


There was an excellent doctour of dyvy- 
nyte in the royame of Fraunce of the ordre 
of thospytal of Saynt Johns of Jherusa- 
lem, whiche . . . hath made a book of the 
chesse moralysed : whiche at such tyme as 
I was resident in Brudgys in the counte of 
Flaundres came into my handes. Whiche 
whan J had redde and overseen, me semed 
ful necessarye for to be had in englisshe. 
And, in eschwyng of ydlenes, and to thende 
that somme which have not seen it, ne un- 
derstonde frensshe ne latyn [might be 
enabled to peruse it,] I delybered in my- 
self to translate it in to our maternal tonge; 
and whan I so had achyeved the sayde 
translacion, I dyd doo sette in enprynte 
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a certeyn nombre of theym, which anone 
were depesshed and solde. 


Caxton does not here state that he 
eae “ The Booke of the Chesse” 
imself, but that he “ dyd dov sette it 
in enprynte,” that is, as we should 
now say, he had it printed for him.§ 
We do not imagine that he as yet con- 
sidered himself a printer, though he 
was employing those who had acquired 
the art; and there can be little doubt 
that the printing was done, not at 
Bruges, but at Cologne, like that of his 
translation of the Recueil. Mr. Ames, 
on comparing these two books, found 
“a perfect resemblance between them 
in the manner of printing ; not only the 
page itself, but the number of lines in 
a page, the length, breadth, and the 
intervals between the lines are alike.” 
As Caxton further tells us, the first 
edition of The Game of the Chesse 
was quickly finished and sold, and 
he was consequently encouraged to 
produce a second ain which dif- 
fers from the former in being orna- 
mented with woodblocks. This se- 


cond edition has always been sup- 
osed to have been printed by Caxton 


in England, and so it probably was; 
for the type, whilst it is very different 
to that of the first edition, resembles 
that which he subsequently used in 
this country. The book has, indeed, 
neither title-page nor colophon, to 
testify to its date or place of produc- 
tion; but that circumstance may per- 
haps be regarded as confirming the 
idea of its early date, before the 
sag ways in business were regu- 
arly established. Regarding it in this 
light, as the first book printed in 
England, Mr. Vincent Figgins has se- 





* Santander’s list, already quoted, does not mention Bruges at all: but that city 
glories in the name of Colard Mansion as its proto-typographer. His first dated work 


is a French translation of Boccaccio in 1476. 


His ‘‘ Dicts moraulz des philosophes ”’ 


has been groundlessly assigned to the year 1473: it is without date. 
t In an English edition of Glanville subsequently issued by Wynkyn de Worde the 
reader is desired of his charity to call to remembrance the soul of William Caxton, 


“first prynter of this boke in laten tong at Coleyn.”’ 


No copy however of such a 


production of Caxton’s press has been identified, though there is more than one very 
early continental edition of this popular work of our ancient countryman. 

{t Another treatise in this type, entitled ‘‘ Meditacions sur les Sept Pseaulmes 
Penitenciaulx,’’ was discovered by Mr. J. Winter Jones in the British Museum in the 


year 1845: together with a second unknown tract in Caxton’s English type. 


See Mr. 


Jones’s memoir in the Archeeologia, vol. xxxi. 
§ So in the text of the book—‘ there was a wyse man named Theodore Cerem, 
whom his kyng did do hanye on the crosse for as moche us he reprevyd hym of his 


evyl and foul lyf.’’ Tractate i. chapter ii. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIV. 


2M 
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lected it for reproduction, in order to 
impart to the world at large some 
notion of the appearance which Cax- 
ton’s printing actually assumed. 

We lay great reliance upon the 
mark or device of Caxton,* which 
continued to be used by his successor 
Wynkyn de Worde, as commemo- 
rating the date at which he actually 
commenced his business as a Printer. 

we ODI eA 


It was in the year 1474 (as com- 


memorated in this device) that Wil- 
liam Caxton first brought into this 


country some workmen and probably 
some materials for printing, and set 
up his press within the almonry of the 
abbey of Westminster. Among his 
earliest works were doubtless books 
of devotion, which were printed with- 
out dates, and of which scarcely any 
relics have been preserved. 

In examining the types used in The 
Game of the Chesse, and others of the 
earlier works of Caxton, Mr. Figgins 
has arrived at conclusions to which 
we confess that our own observations 
does not incline us to agree. He 
remarks, 

That Caxton used separate types for the 
productions of his Press, from the first, is 
undoubted ; as also is the fact that they 
were of metal, and that the metal was cast 
in blocks ready to receive the letter from 


The First Book printed in England. 
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the hand of the engraver; but that each 
letter was so cut separately, is easily es- 
tablished by observing that throughout 
any book printed with these types, no two 
letters can be found exactly alike ; whereas, 
if cast from a matrix, each perfect type 
must have been a fac-simile of all the others, 
instead of having a mere family likeness. 
Now I find so much difference in the 
earlier works of Caxton, that I am dis- 
posed to think that each work had, if not 
altogether new type, at least a very large 
proportion recut. 

These and some other technical 
considerations have led Mr. Figgins 
to conclude that “at the time of the 
introduction of Printing into Eng- 
land, and apparently for some years 
after, our countryman was totally 
ignorant of the process of casting 
types.” He supposes that Caxton’s 
types were cut upon a much softer 
metal than that now used for type- 
founding: which metal was probably 
pewter. His press was the com- 
mon screw-press, such as was used for 
cheese or for napkins, with an addi- 
tional contrivance for running the 
form or framework of type, after it 
had been inked, under the action of 
the screw. Mr. Knight has remarked, 
in his Biography of Caxton, that “ As 
the screw must have come down upon 
the types with a dead pull; that is, as 
the table upon which the types were 
placed was solid and unyielding, great 
care must have been required to pre- 
vent the pressure being so hard as to 
injure the face of the letters.” Such 
injury no doubt was of frequent oc- 
currence, with types of a soft mate- 
rial ; and this, as Mr. Figgins observes, 
furnishes an explanation of a cireum- 
stance that has sometimes puzzled 
bibliographers : who, perceiving that 
several copies of the same book have 
presented differences, have imagined 
that there were two or more editions 





of one date: but, supposing that cer- 


7 See a fac-simile of another block of Caxton’s mark, with some accompanying 
observations, in our Magazine for April, 1846, p- 363; also, some further observations 
on the same subject in our Magazine for June, 1854, p. 611. 

+ ‘* Pewter, (remarks Mr. V. Figgins,) being an alloy of lead and tin, was probably 
the hardest known alloy fusible at a moderate temperature, and cast with facility in an 
iron or brass mould, until the process of freeing antimony from its native impurities 
(sulphur, arsenic, &c.) had been discovered, and its fusibility with tin and lead proved 
possible. If there is no certain record of the date at which this tcok place, it isa 
curious fact, that until a very recent date, when it was introduced into the manufacture of 
Britannia metal, the regulus of antimony, as the pure metal is called, had no application 
in the arts, except as an alloy with tin and lead for the manufacture of printing-types.” 
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tain pages were worn out or battered 
in the course of printing, these small 
discrepancies are accounted for by the 
resetting which was thus rendered 
necessary. 

Mr. Figgins’s observations, as those 
of a practical and experienced man, 
are entitled to respectful considera- 
tion: but, if we may trust our own 
eyes, we think that he has come to a 
wrong conclusion in supposing that 
the types used in The Game of Chesse, 
and others of Caxton’s books, were 
not cast but cut. Itis true there are 
many varieties of type, but all those 
varieties may be traced perpetually 
recurring, just as in any modern piece 
of printing: and any other apparent 
variations we are inclined to attribute 
totheimperfect press-work and the bad 
usage which has just been described. 

Mr. Figgins has now cut, and cast, 
a fount of Caxton types: and, in order 


to do so, he has taken as his model 


those used in the second edition of 
The Game of the Chesse, presuming 
that to have been the first book that 
Caxton printed in this country. He 
describes the original as a mixture of 


black-letter and the character called 
secretary, with all the shades of mo- 
dification and approximation to each 
other of which the two styles are 
capable; but, finding the black-letter 
and its approximations predominate, 
he has endeavoured, while keeping 
between the two styles, to adhere more 
closely to the black-letter. But in 
pursuing his labours, and “in going 
through the book, as I have been 
obliged to do, word by word and 
letter by letter, I have found (he ad- 
mits) several stray characters which 
induce me to think there must have 
been some intervening works for which 
other characters were required :”— 
that is to say, Caxton had either pre- 
viously printed some other books in 
this country, or else he had brought 
with him from Cologne, and employed 
in this book, certain types which he 
would not have cut on purpose for it, 
because they are introduced into 
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places where they are not actually 
required. These are the letters e, 
A, and WZ marked for contractions * 
where no contraction really occurs. 
There are two varieties of the coupled 
letters ad,f each of which occurs but 
once ; and there is also a single exam- 
ple of the Latin termination rum,{ 
which was probably cut for some Latin 
book. ‘These types would be required 
for the “ Pies § of Salisbury use,” and 
other work of that character, which 
Caxton had to execute for his patron 
the abbat of Westminster. e ab- 
breviated y*, or the,|| is however of 
undeniably English origin. 

The ligatured letters, to which we 
have already alluded, are very nume- 
rous. Most of the consonants are 
coupled with the several vowels on a 
single type, and with some letters the 

lan is carried still further: thus we 
ave united 

cc ca ce ci co cr cu 

en er et 

ta te th ti to tu, &e. 

In the word rehercith we find only 
five types employed—re he r ci th: in 
treteth only four—t re te th: in place 
only three—p lace. Every individual 
type is faithfully followed in the pre- 
sent reprint. 

Altogether, Mr. V. Figgins has cut 
133 types of this Caxton fount, includ- 
ing two varieties of the capital C, and 
four points. We have no doubt that 
he will in some measure find his re- 
ward in the demand which will here- 
after be made by persons desirous of 
reprinting some other specimens of 
our early printing. At present, he 
generously hands over all the profits 
that may arise from the present un- 
dertaking to the fund for the comple- 
tion and endowment of the Alms- 
houses for decayed Printers and their 
widows, which have been recently 
erected at Wood Green, Tottenham. 
We ought not to omit that, to render 
the fac-simile more complete, he has 
had paper manufactured in imitation 
of Caxton’s, with a fac-simile of one 
of the contemporary water-marks. 
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_ § An original placard, advertising the devotional books called Pies printed by Caxton, 
is preserved among Mr. Douce’s collections in the Bodleian Library. The bill remains, 


though the books themselves are unknown. 


zine for April 1846, p. 362. 


A copy of it will be found in our Maga- 
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He caufes Bhrfore Bis playe Kas 


ft.  foundy key ti 


Tk firft Bas for 


corvecte and zepreue Be Ryng for Bhhy His 


The woodcuts are copied with the 
utmost accuracy : and one of them, to- 
gether with a few lines of the type, we 
exhibit as a specimen. It represents 
a portion of the legend of the first 
invention of Chess, which related that 
it was contrived by an Oriental phi- 
losopher in order to reform a wtibed 
king. ‘This playe fonde a phyloso- 

her of thoryent whyche was named 
in caldee Exerses or in greke phile- 
metor, which is as moche to say in 
englissh as he that lovyth justyce and 
mesure.” The king was “som tyme 
a kyng in Babilon that was named 
Enylmerodoch, a jolye man, without 
justyse, and so cruel that he did do 


hewe his fader’s body in thre hondred 
pieces and gaf hit to ete and devoure 
to thre hondred byrdes that men calle 
voultres.” And this horror is exhi- 
bited in the first engraving: where 
the king appears superintending the 
mutilation of his father’s carcase, our 
only comfort being that that father 
was Nabugodonosor, a man of like evil 
conditions with himself. The cut we 
give presents the more agreeable pic- 
ture of the king softening into better 
manners under the influence of the 
moral instruction which the philoso- 
pher drew from his mimic array of the 
various ranks of a well constituted 
kingdom. 
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Church, 


Tue Dest puE To BRITAIN FROM GERMANY FOR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISA- 
TION, AND RECENT ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF THE OBLIGATION. 


Mr. Ursan,—The introduction into 
the proceedings of a recent sitting of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
of a notice, as reported in the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban for August, that Herr 
Karl Bernhardi is prosecuting researches 
into the Life and Times of Saint Boniface, 
the British Apostle of Germany, is very 
gratifying to an English ear, and is a most 
comprehensive theme, if the subject be 
gone into with a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties of the undertaking, of 
the magnitude of the field, and the dignity 
of the hero. 

It will embrace the “whole army of 
martyrs ’’ who left Britain shortly after 
the light of the Gospel had reached her 
shores to spread the glorious illumination 
through the cognate countries and nations 
of their brother Saxons, and it may be 
owing to a common language and nation- 
ality that their efforts were easier and 
more successful than any similar attempts 
from the nearer Gauls who had had the 
faith preached to them so much earlier. 

Nor has Germany been, nor is she at 
present, unmindful of these benefits re- 
ceived from our countrymen. Through- 
out the entire space beyond the Elbe, and 
along the woody tracts of the Thiiringer 
Wald, the name and acts of these pioneers 
of truth, but more particularly of Holy 
Boniface, are in the mouths of the pea- 
santry, heightened frequently, by the ex- 
aggerations of time or a willing credulity, 
into the marvellous or impossible. 

During fortunate periods of vacant 
rambling, it has been my pleasing occu- 
pation to follow the footsteps of this great 
civiliser wherever popular tradition sup- 
plies the defects of history, or where 
documentary evidence of the period con- 
firms the doubtful traits of tradition. 
The notice of these peregrinations at 
places whose names rarely reach an Eng- 
lish ear would form a pleasing retrospect, 
but too long for my present purpose. 
Ordruff, Altenstein, Ellrich, Hameln, 


Geismar, Fulda are localities which lie 
out of the beaten tracts when an English- 
man or Oxford travelling-Fellow contem- 
plates his Germany, but from my point of 
view they were of the highest interest : 
nor inferior in attraction was the limpid 
well of Mummérswoérde,* in Friesland, 
the last scene of the missionary labours of 
the saint ; the appointed station of his 
martyrdom, and of that of his compa- 
nions, by a horde of heathen savages. The 
bubbling fountain is said to have gushed 
out at the moment of the massacre, as if 
the indignant earth must weep at the un- 
hallowed desecration. Curiously enough, 
a similar legend obtains in our own island 
for another Winifred, at Holywell, in 
Wales; but there the saint is female, and 
the number of springs, from a treble re- 
bound of the head, when severed from 
the body, is threefold. 

Nor have the more illustrious and better 
known traces, signa noteque pedum, of 
the Christian hero in Southern Germany, 
Mainz (Mayence), Eichstadt, Wiirzburg, 
Miinchen (Munich) been unvisited or un- 
regarded. Amongst the noble temples they 
all contain, consecrated in honour of him- 
self or associates, the most recent is the 
most remarkable and magnificent,—that 
basilica which the capital of Bavaria owes 
to the piety and art-munificence of the 
ex-king Ludwig. Exclusive of the splen- 
dour of stupendous columns of polished 
granite and curious mosaics, of rich gild- 
ing and artistic carvings, the glorious series 
of frescoes with which the upper surfaces 
of the walls are filled surpasses all descrip- 
tion. Their opening scene transports us 
to the humble roof at Crediton, in Devon- 
shire, where the parents of the infant 
Winifred vow their babe to Christ and the 
Church if it recover from the lethal peril 
by which it was then assailed. It also 
contains the fulfilment of the vow. The 
destruction, at the peril of his life, of the 
Oak of Jove (Quercus Jovis), at Geis- 
mar, venerated by all the surrounding 





* This name is variously written according to Dutch or German orthography : the 
place is close to Dokkum, where a monastery arose, soon after the martyrdom, which 
preserved many relics of the saint to the Reformation. 
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tribes for the countless ages of which its 
knotted trank and gnarled branches bore 
witness, is one of the most prominent acts 
of his mission, and the most successful 
efforts of Schraudorff’s pencil. The final 
deposition of the remains of the martyr, 
brought miraculously to Fulda, worthily 
closes the series and his life: a grateful 
return by this aggregation of German art, 
of royal munificence, and devotion for 
early English benefits, paid during the 
first quarter of the present century. 

This mindful feeling seems still to per- 
vade our Teutonic kinsmen whenever an 
opportunity offers for avowal or display, 
as was witnessed in a remarkable instance 
in the early part of last June. 

The year and month of the martyr- 
dom of the saint are fixed by historical 
and contemporary evidence for June 755 : 
the precise day is unascertained. Our 
present calendar, copied from those pre- 
ceding the Reformation, fixes it for the 
fifth, but the piety or precision of catholic 
Germany, when it determined to celebrate 
the eleventh centenary of the consumma- 
tion of their apostle, chose to extend the 
ceremony with a wider scope of time and 

‘ a better chance of hitting the exact date : 
commencing therefore the rites at Fulda 
from the fifth to the twelfth ; on the fif- 
teenth to the twenty-second they were 
transferred to Mainz ; to vary the scene 
and extend the benefits of a plenary in- 
dulgence granted by the Pope specially 
for the occasion to all who participated 
in their celebration. The scene of action 
thus embraced the greatest portion of the 
month, and two of the most leading fields 
of the deeds of the apostle—his final re- 
treat and resting place, and the spot of 
his highest elevation. 

At Fulda it was opened on the fifth by 
a solemn procession, graced by twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops of the prin- 
cipal Catholic sees of Germany and other 
countries. Amongst them is named the 
Bishop of Trapezunt (in partibus), as 
coadjutor and representative of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and of Catholic England, with 
the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, who 
subsequently mounted the pulpit to en- 
large on the merits and sufferings of the 
saint. In the procession, and subse- 
quently in the cathedral, the cherished 
relics of martyrdom, the saint’s missal 
pierced through by the dagger of the assas- 
sins when he vainly offered it as a protec- 
tion to his breast, and the dagger itself, with 
his bones and vestments, were exposed to 
the piety or curiosity of the public which 
crowded the otherwise deserted streets of 
Fulda, now but a provincial town of Elec- 
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toral Hesse. The remainder of the week 
was filled up with religious offices ‘in the 
cathedral, to the glorification of an Eng- 
lishman. Their adjournment to Mainz, 
on the fifteenth, has already been noticed, 
with the same imposing array of the 
hierarchy, and, because on a greater field, 
with a more fervent display of piety and 
devotion in the people. At Mainz a grand 
row of buildings along the Rhine offered 
an almost unrivalled expanse of front for 
embellishment and display ; the weather 
and the season were propitious for the 
most beautiful as well as the most inno- 
cent of Catholic adornment, in a grand 
exhibition of floral crowns and festooned 
wreaths, mixed with gorgeous tapestry and 
bright streamers, floating from the roofs 
and across the streets. As these huge 
buildings are the principal hotels, mine 
host could here combine something of 
interest with piety, and, calculating that 
his superior splendour would evidence su- 
perior piety, thus lure the priestly and 
devout to a preference of his hostel. It 
must not be however supposed that the 
fervour of the occasion was confined in 
its demonstration to this favoured spot. 
The whole city had taken up the impulse 
with zeal and ardour ; the humblest cot- 
tage, the highest garret, was garnished 
with a newly-furbished saint, protruded as 
sign of Catholicity and Faith; countless 
multitudes from all parts of the diocese 
filled the vacant space in front of the ca- 
thedral, to welcome the spiritual cavalcade 
which issued forth from the beautiful 
portal of the metropolitan fane, shining 
in its curiously red stone, to hail their 
good bishops, and be participant of such 
increased twenty-four fold opportunity of 
episcopal benediction. I could enlarge 
upon the various church offices, the choral 
rejoicings, and the nightly illuminations 
which filled up the celebrations of the 
entire week, with great enjoyment to the 
casual visitor, and no doubt great edifica- 
tion to the faithful, but my paper admo- 
nishes me to conclude. I may however 
just mention one single remark made by, 
no doubt, a Protestant tourist, that in the 
floral display already mentioned the fourth- 
centenary statue of Guttenberg, erected in 
honour of the discovery of Printing by 
metal types on its immediate site, did not 
escape a profuse adornment: so profuse, 
slily notes the traveller, that the Bible 
which is given in his hand became com- 
pletely hidden, whether by accident or 
design the writer will not determine. 


Yours, &c, 
Wit.1aM BELL, Phil. Dr. 
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On THE SITE oF ANDERIDA. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your Magazine for July 
last contains * a letter signed Durotrix upon 
the much controverted question of the site 
of the city Anderida. Since the writer 
avowedly impugns the views I have pub- 
licly maintained upon the subject, you 
would probably have received my reply 
before, but that I have only recently seen 
the arguments of Durotrix. The delay 
however has produced this advantage, that 
it has fortified my case by the declared 
opinion of Mr. C, Roach Smith, who thus 
concludes his letter to you. ‘* The objec- 
tions of Durotrix to Mr. Hussey’s and 
Mr. Lower’s identification of Andredesces- 
ter seem to me to be met by anticipation 
in Mr. Hussey’s observations printed in 
the Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. 
vi. p. 102.’? Notwithstanding this high 
authority in my favour, I venture to offer 
some remarks in vindication of the position 
I have heretofore assumed. In doing this 
I may be compelled occasionally to refer 
to and even repeat some passages from my 
former (lengthened) dissertations; but 
many of your readers will probably be 
unacquainted with the Archeological Jour- 
nal and the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, wherein® those dissertations ap- 
peared, 

The first point which Durotrix has 
noticed is an alleged discrepancy between 
Mr. M. A. Lower and myself; but he has 
so expressed himself as to give the idea, 
that the term “ castle ’’ was applied by me 
indiscriminately to all the remains at Pe- 
vensey ; whereas whoever consults the en- 
tire passage* will perceive that a clear 
distinction is made between the Roman 
fortress, and the English keep (or citadel) 
erected within the other. It certainly 
appears to be Mr. Lower’s notion,® con- 
trary to what I had suggested, that the 
original keep was a Norman structure; 
this however is merely an inference, Mr. 
Lower’s words being, ‘‘ there can be no 
doubt ’’ that the first Norman possessor of 
Pevensey ‘‘added a new castle at the 
southern corner of the Roman area.’’ 
But no evidence is adduced to establish 
the fact, and, althoughthe excavations care- 
fully conducted in 1853‘ proved the exist- 
ence once within the keep of a chapel, 
which may have been (by Mr. Lower’s own 
account) “of Early-English, or rather 


Transition-Norman date,’’S no discovery 
is mentioned to indicate that at that period 
any building but the Chapel had been 
raised there, so that nothing recently ~ 
brought to light invalidates my supposition 
that the keep was constructed after Henry 
of Huntingdon wrote. 

Durotrix contends, that the Roman 
walls now standing at Pevensey forbid the 
application to this place of the assertion of 
the utter destruction of Anderida after its 
capture by the Saxons, and of the con- 
tinued desolation of that spot in Henry of 
Huntingdon’s time. But surely if every 
inhabitant was slaughtered, the condition 
of utter destruction is sufficiently fulfilled, 
even though a large portion of the outer 
walls remain at this day; and the ponde- 
rous fragments now lying prostrate equally 
attest the violence by which they must 
have been overthrown. The statement 
too of the continued desolation of Ande- 
rida presents no greater difficulty, since 
the existence of the present parish Church 
of Pevensey contiguous to, but beyond, the 
Roman walls is a convincing proof that 
the population which subsequently occu- 
pied the vicinity did not return to what is 
conceived to have been the site of the Ro- 
mano-British city. This argument was 
urged by me in the essay, which it is the 
object of Durotrix to refute ; but, although 
he has quoted from that very portion of 
the essay, he makes not the slightest refe- 
rence to my argument, nor to the distinc- 
tion I have drawn, justly as I firmly be- 
lieve, between the actual site of Anderida 
and the modern town of Pevensey.! 
Whether or not the latter name first be- 
came known, and was attributed to the 
entire locality, ‘‘ after the destruction of 
Anderida by the Saxons,’’ according to 
Mr. Lower’s remark cited by Durotrix, 
there are now no means of ascertaining. 
With regard to the meaning of the name, 
Pevensey, I apprehend no better interpre- 
tation of it is given, than that of Baxter * 
who explains it to signify in the British 
language, ‘‘ the place or island of cows,’ 
that is, of cattle, referring to the fine pas- 
turage wherewith it is surrounded. 

Your correspondent having, as he ima- 
gines, demolished the claim of the Peven- 
sey ruins to have been the site of Anderida, 
next proceeds to argue in favour of 





b Gentleman’s Magazine for August, p. 159. 
4g. A. C. vi. 101, 102. 
f Fully described S. A. C, vi. 274 to 282. 
p. 280 h Ut sup. 102. 
A. See also A. J. iv. 216. 
A 


. A. C. vi. 266. 


lossarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 176. 
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Newenden, but some of his preliminary 
observations require a few words. Duro- 
trix remarks,' ‘I believe it to be a gra- 
tuitous assumption that Gildas makes any 
allusion whatever to Anderida.’”’ Which 
sentence, conjoined with what precedes, is 
calculated (designed ?) to give your readers 
the impression that the dissertation Duro- 
trix is controverting had adduced Gildas 
as an evidence for the identification of the 
disputed site ; whereas the direct contrary 
is the truth, as the following quotation 
must prove. “Dr. Harris asserts dis- 
tinctly, ‘Gildas places Andred’s Chester 
in litore oceani ad meridiem,’ the real fact 
being that that historian makes no allusion 
to Anderida or to any particular place.”’™ 

Again, in his attempt to establish an ob- 
jection to my explanation how woods 
might have existed in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Pevensey walls, as declared 
in the account of the siege of Andredesces- 
ter, Durotrix speaks of the “ insulated 
position ’’ of those walls, as if the expres- 
sion ‘‘ island’’ must necessarily signify a 
spot encompassed by water. Only a little 
consideration, however, of the context 
against which he would argue will show, 
that the ‘‘ islands ’’ understood there are 
merely plots of sound land varying in ex- 
tent, somewhat elevated above the sur- 
rounding swamp, as in early times no 
doubt it was, of which, if Durotrix is ac- 
quainted with Pevensey Level, he must be 
aware that instances are numerous there 
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the fen districts of the eastern side of 
England. This consideration has already 
been pressed," although Durotrix has not 
noticed it. 

The objections of your correspondent to 
the opinion on the point in dispute of the 
late Mr. Petrie, Keeper of the Tower 
Records, may safely be left to the relative 
weight of the authority of the respective 
parties on such subjects. A fatal defect in 
the former’s argument is, as Mr. C. Roach 
Smith has suggested in your Magazine for 
August, that he assigns equal importance 
to places of Roman date, which evidently, 
from the documents wherein their names 
occur, were of very different characters. 
Thus the Notitia, which mentions Ande- 
rida, does so among the stations of the 
commanders of various garrisons under 
the orders of the ‘‘ comes limitis Saxonici 
per Britanniam,”’ and from the remains of 
those stations which have been identified 
it is manifest they were elaborately forti- 
fied, not, as Durotrix would have us be- 
lieve of Anderida, with earthworks, but, 
with substantial stone and lime walls. On 
the other hand, the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, with no especial object in 
view, indiscriminately names some of the 
very many towns and forts, which he read 
of as existing in Britain,° and in this list 
we find the place alluded to by Durotrix, 
Mutuantonis, or Mantuantonis, as usually 
printed ; but which most assuredly is not, 
as he appears to suppose, a ‘‘ station ”’ in 


the same sense with those named in the 


in the “eys’’ of the present day, and he 
Notitia.P I can by no means agree with 


may recall to mind similar peculiarities in 





! p. 60. m §. A. C. vi. 96. 

n §. A. C. vi. 100 note, and ib. 104. 

© His own words are, “ In Britannia plurimas legimus civitates et castra, ex quibus 
aliquantas designare volumus.”—Mon. Hist. Brit. xxv. 

P In S. A.C. vi. 98, note, as you, Mr. Urban, have remarked at p. 160, note, I 
expressed my approbation of Baxter’s suggestion, that the name ought to be read Man- 
tantonis, and that, from the etymology, the spot intended is Newenden. Subsequent 
reflection has only confirmed this impression from the singular applicability of Baxter’s 
description, in which it is hardly credible he should have been assisted by personal 
acquaintance with the locality. The ancient site at Newenden lies on the eastern side 
of the parish, not far from the junction of the small stream, separating Newenden 
(northwards) from Rolvenden, with the river Rother then bearing towards the sea 
(‘*tentum flumen,”’ Baxter), that junction having taken place formerly much nearer to 
the “ Castle Toll ’’ than now it does. If indeed Baxter’s etymology is erroneous, his 
reasoning from it must be invalid; but we may justly place some reliance upon his 
knowledge of what may be termed his native language, which he appears to have culti- 
vated throughout his whole life. As previously noticed, (S. A. C. vi. 101 note.) 
Baxter deems the Miba of the Ravenna geographer to mean Pevensey, he attributing 
the same signification to both names ; and I apprehend that his views derive some sup- 
port from the arrangement of the places in that portion of the ancient list where they 
occur. Commencing then with ‘‘ Anderesio,’’ Anderida, we have “‘ Miba,’’ Peven- 
sey, ‘‘ Mantantonis,’’ Newenden, ‘* Lemanis,’’ Limne, ‘‘ Dubris,’? Dover, “ Duro- 
verno Cantiacorum,’’ Canterbury, “ Rutupis,’”’ Richborough, ‘‘ Durobrabis,’’ Ro- 
chester, ‘‘ Londini,’’ London, nearly in the order wherein the places might be enu- 
merated now ; and it may be observed, that, regarding Anderida as the Roman pre- 
sidium, and Miba as its suburbs, the residence of natives, as well as of civilians 
a between that combined locality and Newenden, as again between Newen- 
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Durotrix’ that “ the most plausible ety- 
mology of the name, Mutuantonis, is that 
which derives it from Mutatio, a station, 
(Latin) and Anton, a river or water,’’ 
(British ? river in general? or some par- 
ticular one?) Since this guess (for it is 
no more) bears a strong resemblance to 
the ingenious fabrications, occasionally to 
be met with, by admirers of long, high- 
sounding words, partly from Greek, partly 
from Latin, or perhaps, in an attempted 
explanation of long-established names, 
partly from the British language, partly 
from the Saxon. 

In the assertion," that, ‘‘ according to 
the universal tradition of the neighbour- 
hood, a tradition prevalent in Camden’s 
day,’’ the city Anderida was situated at 
Newenden, my opponent is Certainly guilty 
of “begging the question.’”? Camden 
himself speaks by no means so positively 
as does the above quotation, his expres- 
sions being,* ‘‘ Newenden, which, | am 
almost persuaded, was the haven so long 
sought for, called by the Notitia Anderida 
—first, because the inhabitants affirm it to 
have been a town and harbour of very 
great antiquity.’’* Now the tradition of 
any spot having been the site of ‘a town of 
very great antiquity ”’ is a totally different 
affair from a tradition claiming for such 
spot the former existence there of a town 
specially and individually named. And 
as to the application of ** Anderidown”’ 
to Newenden, Dr. Harris indeed seems to 
state that the Castle Toll there was called 
Anderdown (about a.p. 1719), from 
which however Durotrix has_ effected 
a rather important variation by the ‘ un- 
ostentatious ’’ insertion of a little i; but 
this name I, a native and for nearly 40 
years, with the exception of brief intervals, 
aresident of the adjoining parish, never 
heard of. With regard to any tradition 
prevailing now, the period since Camden 
wrote is quite sufficient to account for it to 
have arisen from his (hesitating) suppo- 
sition quoted above. My own experience 
decidedly refers all connection of Newen- 
den with the site of Anderida to the dic- 
tum of that eminent antiquary. His 
authority however is not infallible, and in 
this case he is, I would submit, positively 
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refuted. He distinctly states that ruins" 
only were visible at Newenden till, temp. 
K. Edward, (a.p. 1241, Dugdale says,) a 
little monastery was built there, ‘‘ upon 
which a town presently sprung up,” thence- 
forward ‘* called Newenden, that is, anew 
town in a valley.’’’ But Domesday Book 
is incontrovertible evidence that the name 
existed a.p. 1086, and also that the place 
possessed ‘‘a market’’ of considerable 
value for the period, it being then in fact of 
far greater importance than itisnow. This 
(I conceive grave) objection to the Newen- 
den theory has already been urged by me,” 
but this is another instance of Durotrix 
passing over some of the arguments in the 
dissertation he professes to answer. Of 
course he is at perfect liberty to adopt 
what manner of proceeding he pleases, 
but they who enter into a discussion with 
an impartial desire to elicit the truth, as 
nearly as practicable, usually endeavour to 
ascertain and to cousider all the reasons 
advanced on the opposite side. 

The notion that Anderida ‘‘ was most 
probably not a Roman fortress’’* is 
utterly disproved by the foregoing quota- 
tion from the Notitia, and its distinct cha- 
racter from the less important Romano- 
British towns has also been pointed out. 
Until one example can be produced of, I 
do not say the sister forts erected for the 
protection of “ the Saxon shore,’’ but, a 
similarly authentic station of a permanent 
Roman garrison which was defended sim- 
ply by ‘* banks and ditches,’’Y it is idle 
to indulge in special pleading as to the 
possible meaning of “ munitissimus ” and 
*‘ moenia.’”’* If such inconclusive, con- 
jectural reasoning is to be admitted, one 
might, with almost equal propriety, sug- 
gest that, perhaps, the ramparts of Ande- 
rida were formed of green cheese, which 
used to be said of the moon. 

I regret, Mr. Urban, that my letter has 
become thus lengthy, but I assure you 
I have disregarded some immaterial mat- 
ters, which I could have noticed, though 
I was unwilling to neglect any thing which 
appeared really to bear upon the question 
under debate. 

Yours, &c. ArtuHur Hussey. 

Rottingdean, 14th Aug. 1855. 





den and Limne, we possess neither vestige nor record of any considerable ancient settle- 
ment, while at Newenden we have evidence of an old settlement of much importance. 


4 p. 61. 


p- 61. 


* As cited in the very essay, S. A. C. vi.93, the argument of which Durotrix has assailed. 


* Gibson’s ed. 1. 274. 


" Camden could never have seen these “ruins,” otherwise he would have spoken of 
them in different terms, since Dr. Harris (Hist. of Kent, 215) describes the remains 


clearly as comprising merely banks. 
Y Ut sup. 


w S.A. C. vi. 94. x p. 61 


’ Neither Vindogladia nor Sorbiodunum, named by Durotrix, occur in the Notitia. 
* Does any classical author confirm the interpretation of Durotrix ? 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XLIV, 


2N 
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Tue Court or Star CHAMBER. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am glad to see that 
the attention of your readers has been 
again drawn to the history and proceedings 
of this ancient court. (July p. 62.) One 
of the important features of those pro- 
ceedings is, that, while, as Mr. Hart says, 
sO many suits refer to acts of personal 
violence, it will be very often found that 
Such acts arose out of disputed rights to 
property, and that those rights are often 
set out at considerable length. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a very 
fruitful source of such disputes was the 
dissolution of the monastic establishments. 
That important event had cast its shadow 
before, and it is well known that for many 
years preceding the actual bursting of the 
storm, many abbots and other superiors, 
wise in their generation, had parted with 
some of their lands or revenues on lease 
(as it was said) for a consideration. 
Though leases &c. made within a certain 
period were declared null and void, many 
such properties were held by the law’s best 
portion, possession. A royal grant to 
another party brought the two titles into 
direct collision, and it is evident from 
many proceedings of the Court of Star 
Chamber that the parties often fought it 
out among themselves till the vanquished 
desired the settlement by an equitable ju- 
risdiction of what it had been unable to 
gain by force. The family descent of small 
properties was also too often governed by 
this lex talionis, and the state of things 
generally with which the court was early 
called upon to grapple has been clearly 
shown by the able pen of Sir F. Palgrave.* 
So, in the curious case of Alyn v. Alyn, 
brought forward by Mr. Hart, the acts of 
violence complained of by the plaintiff arose 
out of a dispute about some land. This 
had formed the subject of another com- 
plaint to the Star Chamber. Richard 
Alyn claimed land at North Kylworthe 
(co. Leic.), as having been bequeathed him 
by his godmother Joan White, and said 
that he had held it for 14 years, but 
allowed his father to receive the rents, 
From the enjoyment of this property his 
brother John was forcibly keeping him. 
I subjoin a copy of the defendant’s answer 
to the bill charging him with the extraor- 
dinary acts of violence which Mr. Hart has 
brought to notice, and which is also an 
answer to the complaint as to the land. 
It explains the terms first used by Sir 
John on meeting his brother at the ale 
house, ‘‘ You be welcome, brother, saving 
my quarrel.” As tothe land, it makes out 


a very different story to that of the brother 
Richard, and gives a minute history of the 
transaction. It would not, I imagine, be 
possible now to strike a balance of the 
relative credibility of the parties, and the 
absence of further proceedings prevents 
our forming any conclusion. The state- 
ments contained in the bills of complaint 
should however be certainly taken cum 
grano salis. The answers were made upon 
oath, and when the facts could not be con- 
troverted, were couched in technical terms, 
or attempted to dispose of the case in an 
evasive and plausible manner. They alleged 
too, almost as a matter of course, that the 
matter was one disposable at common law, 
which was only not appealed to by the 
complainant on account of his malicious 
intentions to ruin the defendant. 

“ The aunswer of S* John Alen clerke to 
the bill of compleynt of Richard Alen 
and Will’m Hynde. 

“The seid St John Alen saith that the 
said bill of complaynt is untrue and in- 
sufficient in the lawe to be aunswerid unto, 
unnaturally and malicyously pursueyd 
agayn hym by the said Rychard his natu- 
rall brother and the said Hynde to th’en- 
tent to putt hyme to trouble and expences 
and for non other intent nor purpose. 
Nevertheless for the declaracion of the 
trouthe in this behalff the same S* John 
for aunswer saithe that one Will’m Aleyn, 
father of the said Richard and the said S* 
John, was seised of and in certen londes 
and tenementes lyenge in North Kyll- 
worthe in the countie of Leycester in his 
demesne as of fee to his owne use ; and so 
being therof seised, for dyvers dyspleysures 
and unkyndnes to hyme shewyd by the 
said Richard his eldyste sone, declaryd and 
publyshyd hys mynd that he wold geve the 
premises after his decesse to another of his 
yonger sones. Wharupon at suche tymes 
as the said father was intendyng to delyver 
seison of the premisses accordyng to his 
former devyse, the said compleynaunts, w' 
dyvers other riottours, riottously appayr- 
rellyd and arrayed, cam apon the said 
landes and tenementes and riottously w‘ 
force and armes resistyd the said Will’m 
the father and his attorney ; wherw‘all he 
the said William beynge grevyd, conside- 
rynge the unnaturall handlynge of the said 
Richard his sone, quyetly frome thens de- 
partid and sent for the said St John Aleyn 
his sone into Surrey, where he dwellid, de- 
siringe and requyringe hym to ayde hym 
in his olde age in p’s’vacion of his right. 
Wherapon the said S' John, feyrynge the 


* Original Authority of the King’s Council, p. 101, et seq. 
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wilfulnes of the said complainant, opteyneyd 
ayenste them wryttes of supplicavit * to 
thentent that they should be bounden to 
observe and kepe the kyngis peace. And 
afterwardes he repayringe towardes his 
sayd father and in the way passynge aboute 
vij of the cloke of the day resortyd in to the 
howse of the said Johane More namyd in 
the said bill of compleynt, havynge his ser- 
vaunt then attendynge apon hym and one 
Robert, brother of the said S' John, there 
metynge at the dorre Thomas Belgrave, 
and there dydd drynke; apon whom the 
said compleynauntes made assautte and 
hym wold have beten and evyll intreytid. 
Wherapon the s* S* John and his said 
servaunte defendyd them selffes, and yeff 
any hurte cam to the said compleynauntes 
the same was apon there owne assauttes 
and in the defence of the said S* John 
Alen, as lawfull was for hym to doo. 
Without that that he came to the house of 
the said Johane at the houre mensionyd 
in the said bill of complaint or that the 
said Thomas Belgrave namyd in the said 
bill of compleynt was in the howse of the 
said Johane More at the tyme of the entre 
of the said S' John Aleyn into the same 
howse, nor yet the said Hynde to the 
knowlege of the said St John; or that the 
said St John hade in his compayny any 
evyll dysposed persones as in the said bill 
of compleynt untruly is s’myttid. And 
without that the said S* John dide swere by 
Goddes hertt yf ye ryse I will make yowe 
sytt and p under the borde; but he 
saythe that by cause he suspectyd that the 
sald Hynde wode have gonne oute of the 
howse to thentent to ymagyn some further 
displeysure towardes the said St John, he 
caused hym to tarry within the dorres leste 
peradventure by some unlawfull assemble 
procuryd by the said Hynde the said St 
John shuld have byn in further daunger 
and peryll of his lyff, and in perturbaunce 
of the kynges peace. Or that the said 
S' John dyde drawe any dagger at the 
said Hynde, butt he saythe that he beynge 
in the said howse the said Hynde caste a 
ffoynet at hym w' a hanger knyff, and hade 
slayn the said S* John hade he nott raught 
the dagger ‘from his servaunt to defend 
hym. And w'out that that the said Hynd 
stondith in danger or perill of his lyff w‘out 
the mercye of God, as in the said bill of 
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compleynt is also untruly surmysed, for he 
saythe that at the tyme of the said bill 
exibit and longe tyme before, the said 
Hynde was in as good helthe and as holle 
in every lymbe as ever he wasin. And with- 
out that that the said S* John sent for the 
said Richard Alen his brother to drynke 
with hym in the said house, butt that he 
cam ofhis owne mynde. And without that 
that any other thynge in the said bill of 
compleynt spesified materiall to be aun- 
swered unto other than in this aunswer is 
confessed and suffyciently avoydyd is true. 
All whiche matters he is redy to aver as 
this honorable courte will award, and preyth 
to be from hensforth dismyssed w* his 
reysonable costes and charges for his 
wrongful vexacions in this behalf sus- 
teyned.” 


In further illustration of the proceedings 
of this court, and as an evidence of the 
good reason for the interference of an ex- 
traordinary jurisdisdiction by showing how 
the processes of the ordinary courts of law 
were sometimes set entirely at defiance, I 
subjoina portion of the complaint of Jane 
Lady Bray. Sir Edmond Lord Bray,} the 
first baron of the name, in the 29th year 
of Henry VIII. sued before the Court of 
Star Chamber John Barbour, and other 
tenants of his manor of Houghton Regis, 
co. Bedford, for refusing to consider them- 
selves any longer copyhold tenants of the 
manor, but claiming their holdings in fee 
simple. This statement was denied by the 
tenants, and further proceedings do not 
appear. 

Two years afterwards, Lord Braye being 
dead, his widow was obliged to appeal to 
the court against the same tenants and 
their supporters. A tenement in Hough- 
ton, which had been assigned as part of 
her ladyship’s dower, was entered and 
held by Barbour and his friends. The 
common law was put in operation, and a 
writ of restitution placed in the sheriff's 
hands. The undersheriff, finding a forcible 
holding was intended, collected upwards 
of sixty persons to aid him in executing 
the writ. The reception they met with is 
quaintly described in the Lady Jane’s 
complaint. By carrying the enemy’s outer 
line of defence by the flank movement, the 
undersheriff and his men came into direct 





* “ Supplicavit is a writ issuing out of the Chancery for taking the surety of peace 


against a man.”—Blount. 


t “ Foin. To push, in fencing.’ —Halliwell. 


The word occurs also in the com- 


plaint of Lady Bray, postea ; but in such a sense as to extend its meaning beyond that 


given in the quotation above. 


In another case a man was said to have struck another 


with a pitchfork on the head, ‘* and foyned him in the necke and in the arme w' the 


same.’”’ 


t~ Summoned to parliament 21 Hen. VIII.; Dugdale, Baron. ii., p. 11. On the 
decease of the second baron, Jobn, the title was extinct, 
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collision with the garrison, with the deplo- 
rable results detailed below. No answer 
appears to this statement. 

** And than the saide undersherif with 
the saide other obedyent persones repayred 
unto the saide howse wherin the seid 
Thomas Barbour withe the otheir rebelli- 
ouse persones aforesayde withe hym weare 
their riotouslye assembled to the nombre 
of xvj persones, and dyd make proclama- 
cion at the yates of the sayde howse (beyng 
then fast locked and barred withe barres 
and undersett withe greate logges and 
trees) in your most gracyouse name that 
they shuld come owte therof and suffre 
hym to execute your sayde gracyouse 
wrytte of restitution ; but they that utterlye 
refused and denyed to doo. So that the 
saide undersherif was ffayne to entre in at 
a broken wall besides the yates of the saide 
howse for to execute your sayde wrytte of 
restitucion. And then the sayde Thomas 
Barbour and the other malefactours afor- 
sayde dyd not onlye throwe owte of the 
sayde howse scalldyng water and greate 
stones upon the sayde undersherif and 
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upon such other persones as theder dyd 
come withe the sayde undersherif: in his 
ayde, butt dyd also shoote dyverse and 
manny arrowes at them and strookesome of 
them thorowe the sleves of their cootes, 
some of the arrows lighte upon their staffes 
in mennes hondes, and dyverse escaped the 
shoote of the arrowes withe greate dawnger ; 
butt emongste otheir they dyd stryke oone 
of them called Nicholas Allcock oone 
weaver into the hedd, upon the whiche 
shoote and stripe the saide Nicholas dyd lye 
att the mercye of God specheles a great 
season and likelyeto dye and nott to escape, 
as the surgyans dyd than sey and testyfie, 
onles the mercye of God relevyd hym, withe 
manny otheir dawngers of lyves that the 
saide Thomas Barbour and his rebelliouse 
adherentes dyd putt the sayd sherif and 
his compenye in, and specyallye at the 
entrynge in to the sayde howse, as by 
ffoyneng owte at wyndowes and doores 
withe spittes, picheforkes, and otheir wea- 
pons defensible, to the perillouse exam- 
ple,’’ &c. 


Yours, &c. J.B. 


REMARKS ON THE Museum CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Ursan,—As to the proposal of a 
General Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum, arranged according to 
subject, it is confessedly a most desirable 
addition to the New Reading Room. But 
there appear to me to be several serious 
difficulties attending its accomplishment. 

I. The Catalogues are various :— 


1. The General Printed Catalogue, with 
MS. Additions. 


This is arranged, like all the others, 
under the names both of authors and sub- 
jects. Thus many subjects will be found 
without the name of the author, as is the 
case in hundreds of pamphlets during the 
17th and 18th centuries, when it was in- 
expedient and even dangerous to give a 
name. They are chiefly political and theo- 
logical. Here also will be found the im- 
mense collection of pamphlets, sermons, 
broadsides, &c. writtenand collected during 
the Civil Wars, from 1640 to 1660, and 
commonly known, though erroneously, 
under the title of “ The King’s Pamphlets.” 
These are arranged in this Catalogue under 
both author and subject. Thus a battle 
or event at Bath will be found under Bath, 
and again perhaps under the name of the 
General who commanded at it. Again, 
the biographical particulars relative to 
Burton and his works will be found under 
Burton. Some others perhaps under 
Anglia, Ecclesia, Parliament, or Carolus I. 
This Catalogue has a distinct set of press- 
marks,, by which alone the books can be 
found. 


2. The New General MS. Catalogue. 


Bound in blue, with general divisions of 
subject,—-as Biblia, Great Britain, Perio- 
dical Publications, &c. With indexes to 
the several general divisions. This has 
only been commenced within the last few 
years, and is a decided improvement on 
the former Catologue. It is continually 
increasing. This is also distinguished by 
a distinct set of press-marks. 


3. The King’s Library Catalogue. 


This has a distinct set of press-marks. 
Tickets should be headed ‘ King’s Li- 
brary.” 

4. The Grenville Library Catalogue. 

This is in two parts, and has numerous 
manuscript additions. Both parts are re- 
quired for reference. There are indexes 
to both. This has a distinct set of press- 
marks. Tickets should be headed “ Gren- 
ville Library.” 


5. The King’s Pamphlets Catalogue. 

This is in manuscript, and recently 
made. The collection consists of the 
pamphlets which belonged to the library 
of George III. and came into the Museum 
with the ‘‘ King’s Library,’’ but were kept 
separate, and never catalogued till re- 
cently. They have a separate set of press- 
marks. Tickets should be headed “ King’s 
Pamphlets.’’ 

Now here several difficulties present 
themselves :— 

By what means could a Catalogue ac- 
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cording to subject be constructed ; which 
should distinguish 

1. Subject and title, without author’s 
name. 

2. Subject and title, with author’s name. 

3. The collection, library, and catalogue 
in which the book is to be found. If more 
than one, which they are. 

4, The various press-marks of the several 
catalogues where the book is to be found. 

5. The heading required for the ticket. 

Watt, in the construction of his Biblio- 
theca Britannica, found the first and se- 
cond of these difficulties, and it led him 
to the expedient of his two volumes of Sub- 
jects, and his page-numbers and letters of 
reference to his two volumes of Authors. 

This was the only plan which could be 
pursued ; but he had to deal with a Gene- 
ral Catalogue. Here, however, we have 
to deal with five distinct and separate 
Catalogues of as many separate and dis- 
tinct libraries or collections, kept thus 
distinct by the wills of the donors; and 
which, therefore, cannot be combined into 
one collection, of which a general cata- 
logue, either of subjects or authors, or 
both, might be made. Hence the necessity 
of a separate set of press-marks for each 
catalogue, and the advantage to the reader 
in heading the ticket with the name of the 
library where the book is to be found, in 
saving of time in the search for it ; since 
the ticket will immediately go to the 
library to which it belongs. This espe- 
cially concerns particular editions ; since 
that required may exist in only one out of 
the five libraries. 

I have purposely omitted to notice the 
Folio Catalogue, Letter A, printed in 1841, 
as it was a confessed failure, and is never 
used, 

It appears to me that there is no way 
out of this difficulty, except it be one too 
complicated for popular use. For exam- 
ple, take the subject of Agriculture. Sup- 
pose a reader to require the same book by 
the same author, with or without a name, 
but of various editions. He would have 
to make out tickets with different press- 
marks, from a general catalogue of sub- 
jects, each of which must be distinguished 
by some mark, initials, or name, for the 
several libraries in which they are to be 
found. Now this would only add to his 
embarrassment ; and yet, as the Museum 
an is arranged, it would be unavoid- 
able. 

As to the general arrangement of sub- 
jects in such a Catalogue, that of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana might be 
adopted, which is accessible to all, and 
the divisions might be printed on a guide 
board, and hung up on the wall over the 
catalogues, 
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General Catalogue according to Subject. 
Having now stated what I conceive 
would be the difficulties of the undertak- 
ing, I shall proceed to consider more in 
detail the desiderata of readers, and what 
means there are under existing circum- 
stances of satisfying these demands. 

Though the readers at the Museum are 
so numerous, they may be divided into 
two grand classes: 1. Literary; 2. Scien- 
tific. Some, and perhaps many, attend 
simply for amusement, but for such the 
Institution was not originally intended, 
I therefore omit them in my enumeration. 

1. Literary. These are of various kinds, 
and they demand a supply of books of 
several descriptions in all languages and 
of all dates. History, Chronology, Geo- 
graphy, Biography, Topography, Voyages 
and Travels, Belles Lettres, Poetry, Bibli- 
cal Literature, and an ample stock of 
Maps, Plans, Prints, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars. 

2. Scientific. These again require books 
in all languages and of all dates, on every 
branch of science, even to the most minute 
discoveries of modern date. To these will 
have to be added all Periodical Scientific 
Publications, British and Foreign, with 
Scientific Biography, and a large supply of 
Plates, Drawings, Music, and Dictionaries. 

The Catalogue to satisfy these demands. 

1. In its first grand division it should 
be literary, and classified in something 
like the departments I here enumerated. 

2. It must be in manuscript, to admit of 
daily accruing additions. 

3. Each separate subject should have 
one or more volumes devoted to it. This 
is already partly done in the new manu- 
script catalogue, which may remain as it 
is at present; but additional volumes 
would have to be formed from the con- 
tents of the other catalogues, in the same 
manner, and their contents entered into 
the general indexes already existing. 

4. A printed guide board should be at- 
tached to this division, stating the several 
volumes in which the departments would 
be found. Thus: 

Division I. 

LITERATURE. 

History . . 
Chronology . 
Geography . . 
Biography . . 
Topography 
Voyages and Travels 
Belles Lettres . 
Poetry - « 
Biblical Literature 
Maps and Plans 
oo 
Dictionaries . . 
Grammars . , 


Vols. Suppose. 


1—5 

5—-7 

7—10 
10—13 
13—16 
16—20 
20—26 
26—30 
30—36 
36—39 
39—42 
42—44 
44—50 
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This appears a large Catalogue, but it 
will be found rather under than over the 
number required. 

The board should be printed in large 


Tue Liprary CAtTALoGuEs 


Mr. Ursan,—I think that the change 
of the present Alphabetical Catalogue at 
the British Museum for a Classified one, 
as proposed by Dr. Bell in your last 
Magazine, is one that ought to be consi- 
dered with great care and much delibera- 
tion before it is put into execution. If I 
understand Dr. Bell’s letter, he proposes 
that a classified catalogue should entirely 
supersede the present one. Now, although 
I consider that a good catalogue, on the 
plan suggested by Dr. Bell, would be a 
very acceptable acquisition to the Reading 
Room, and much desired by many readers, 
yet I believe the majority of those who 
frequent the Museum would prefer the 
catalogues at present in use to those ar- 
ranged by classification of subjects. 

Dr. Bell lays some stress upon the diffi- 
culty experienced by a person searching 


capitals, for distant view ; under it should 
be placed a date box, with moveable 
cards. 

Yours, &c. E.G. B. 


OF THE British Museum. 


for a book by an author of whose name he 
knows only the pronunciation, and not the 
orthography. But in a classified index a 
difficulty occurs as great, if not greater, 
than this, for many works bear titles so at 
variance with their contents, that a person 
knowing the title, but not the nature of 
the work, would be utterly at a loss in 
searching a classified catalogue. 

Most frequenters of the Museum, who 
are engaged in genealogical and biographi- 
cal pursuits, are continually looking for 
works published by a particular author ; 
but if those works are upon various sub- 
jects, of which the inquirer is ignorant, it 
is vain to endeavour to discover them in 
any catalogue compiled on any system 
other than the alphabetical. 

Yours, &e. N. R. 


Tae Corron MEMORIAL IN Boston Cuurcu. 


Stoke Newington, 6th Aug. 1855. 

Mr. Ursan,—Absence from town pre- 
vented my seeing your number for July 
until this morning, and I am sorry to find 
in its pages a somewhat incorrect account 
of some proceedings relative to certain 
contemplated improvements in Boston 
Church. The substance of this statement 
originally appeared in a provincial journal 
of small circulation,—the ‘‘ Boston and 
Louth Guardian ;’’ but as the correct ac- 
count was given in the “Stamford Mer- 
cury,’”’ a paper of at least ten times the 
circulation of the former, the misstate- 
ment was judged unimportant ; but, when 
the ‘‘ London Illustrated News ’’ copied 
the paragraph from the Guardian, this 
was giving it so great a circulation, that I 
strove to counteract it, by addressing a 
note dated May 10th to that paper, which, 
however, the Editor was not pleased to 
insert. I then took no farther notice of 
the matter, considering that the ‘ Illus- 
trated News,”’ although a journal of great 
present circulation, can only be regarded 
as one of ephemeral notoriety ; but now that 
the incorrect account has been embalmed 
in the pages of the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,”’ justice to myself as well as others 
requires that it should be contradicted. 

Many citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, 
now visit the parish church of St. Bo- 
tolph in Boston, Lincolnshire ; prompted 
to do so, no doubt, in a considerable de- 
gree, by the fact of the Rev. John Cotton 


having so long officiated therein, and from 
Boston in Old England being regarded to 
some extent as the parent town of Boston 
in New England. Several of these visi- 
tors have expressed surprise that no me- 
morial of Mr. Cotton is to be found in the 
church at old Boston, and more than one 
intimated a desire to contribute towards 
the erection of such a memorial. 

When the funds (about £10,000) col- 
lected for the repairs of St. Botolph’s 
church had been, exhausted by those re- 
pairs, it was found that some portions of 
that spacious edifice were still needing re- 
paration—among others a very elegant side 
chapel, now used asa vestry. In a con- 
versation upon the subject with a gentle- 
man holding a high position in Boston 
church, in July 1854, it was suggested, 
that this chapel would be a very excellent 
locality in which to place a memorial of 
Mr. Cotton, and it was thought probable 
that the descendants and friends of that 
excellent man in New England would as- 
sist in promoting such a design. In con- 
sequence of this conversation I wrote to 
the Hon. Edward Everett, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, requesting his opinion upon 
the subject. His prompt reply led us to 
calculate upon some assistance from New 
England, and a subsequent letter an- 
nounced that upwards of 1,200 dollars had 
been subscribed at Boston for the object in 
view. A meeting was then held by the 
vicar and churchwardens of Boston, Lin- 
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colnshire, to decide in what the direct 
memorial to Mr. Cotton should consist, 
and what other repairs the chapel should 
receive. Part of the plan agreed upon, 
consists in the restoration of a very hand- 
some window, at the west end of the 
chapel, and filling the same with stained 
glass, with suitable inscriptions, &c. com- 
memorative of the Rev. John Cotton, and 
the events with which his name is asso- 
ciated. This idea was communicated to 
our friends in the United States, and ap- 
proved of by them; but it is altogether 
incorrect to state, that they expressed a 
wish, or hinted anything whatever, respect- 
ing the mode in which the Cotton memo- 
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rial should be carried out, or the money 
which they had so kindly subscribed 
should be expended. Since then I have 
been advised that 1,850 dollars (about 
3701.) has been subscribed in New England 
towards the Cotton memorial, and the 
work will shortly be proceeded with. 

Your paragraph states that Mr. Eve- 
rett’s father ts an Episcopal minister in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and that JZ lately 
received a letter from him. I have the 
best authority possible for stating, that 
Mr. Everett’s father was not an Episco- 
pal minister, and that he has been dead 
53 years. 


Yours, &c. Pisnry THOMPSON. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The National Gallery—New Irish National Gallery—British Museum—Decimal Coinage—East India 
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the School of Mines—Scientific Preferments—Statues in the new Palace of Westminster—Bust of 
Mr. Justice Talfourd—Memorial Window at Grantham—Monumental Cross at Hastings—Medal of 
Richard Sainthill the Numismatist—Assyrian Antiquities lost in the Tigris—Publication of Cunei- 
form Inscriptions—Tomb of a Phcenician King—Papyrus of the Iliad—Works of the Camden 
Society—Proposed History of the Isle of Wight—Dinner to Mr. C. Roach Smith—Archeological 
Meetings—Proposed Archeological Society for Middlesex—Fictitious Letter of the first Earl of 


Malmesbury. 


Before the close of the Session, the sum 
of 15,0007. was voted by the House of 
Commons, at the suggestion of the Royal 
Commissioners, for the temporary erec- 
tion of a building in Kensington Gore, for 
the reception of the national pictures and 
other works of art and manufactures scat- 
tered about the metropolis, until the co- 
lossal plan of a new National Gallery can 
be satisfactorily carried out. It is to be 
constructed of iron, and to cover an acre 
of ground. A vote of 10,000/. has also 
passed for the purchase of new pictures, 
to be repeated annually ; and the following 
appointments, in connection with the new 
system of management of the National 
Gallery, have been ratified: Sir Charles 
Eastlake as Director (salary 1,000/.), Mr. 
Wornum as Curator (salary 750/.), and 
Mr. Otto Miindsler as Travelling Agent 
(salary 300/.) The following noblemen 
and gentlemen continue to act as trustees 
under the new system, viz.:—the Earls 
of Ripon and Aberdeen, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Mr. Samuel Rogers, the Duke 
of Sutherland, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord 
Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Lord Over- 
stone, Lord Ashburton, Mr. W. Russell, 
and Mr. Thomas Baring. 

The estimated cost of the new Irish 
National Gallery is 11,0001., of which 
Government contributes 3,000/.; this, and 
the same sum next year, making 6,000/. 


in all. The remaining 5,000/. is made up 
of the subscriptions to commemorate the 
public services of Mr. Dargan. 

It has been announced in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Wilson, that the British 
Museum is to be opened to the public 
every day in the week, excepting Sunday ; 
and that “ measures had been taken to com- 
plete the Catalogue of Books as speedily as 
possible.” We should be glad to know 
what measures, and what sort of cata- 
logue. 

A Commission on Decimal Coinage is 
confided to the hands of Lords Monteagle 
and Overstone and Mr. Hubbard, late 
Governor of the Bank of England. In- 
structions for their guidance are in course 
of preparation, and will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The result of the first examination for 
appointments in the Hast India Civil Ser- 
vice has been made known. The number 
of candidates who offered themselves for 
examination was 113. Of these there 
came from Cambridge University, 32; 
Oxford, 19; London University college, 
6; King’s college, 2; Harrow school, 1 ; 
other schools, 13; Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, 14; Queen’s college, Cork, 5 ; Queen’s 
college, Galway, 2; other Irish schools, 
2; Scotch Universities and Colleges, 12 ; 
other Scotch, 3; and two more educated 
abroad. The examination lasted for twelve 
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days, and the numbers of the successful 
candidates were—from Oxford, 8; Cam- 
bridge, 6 ; London University, 2; King’s 
college, London,1; Queen’scollege, Cork, 
1; Queen’s college, Galway, 1; Edinburgh 
University, 1; making atotalof20. The 
highest of the candidates obtained 2,254 
marks; and the London University claimed 
him as her alumnus. The lowest of the 
successful candidates had 1,120. The three 
best English scholars were elected; the 
seven best classical scholars; the two best 
in modern foreign languages ; the best in 
natural science, and two of the best in 
moral science (three were equal), but not 
the best nor the second in mathematics. 

In a new appeal on behalf of the Wei- 
lington College, a clear and satisfactory 
statement is given of the past operations 
of the committee. It appears that a sum 
is available, deducting all expenses, of 
109,0002. Originally it was intended to 
admit 100 boys, but further consideration 
has led the committee to propose 200 boys 
for the opening of the college. For this 


purpose an appeal for additional subscrip- 
tions is made, and has already been gene- 
rously responded to, the list including the 
following sums, in addition to former 
subscriptions :—the Queen, 500/.; Prince 
Albert, 250/.; the King of the Belgians, 


250/.; the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, 500/.; Lord Hardinge, 
100/.; the Earl of Derby, 500/.; the 
Duke of Wellington, 200/.; and other 
sums, amounting to several thousand 
pounds. The immediate object of the 
subscription is to complete the building of 
the college without incurring debt. An 
admirable site has been purchased, on the 
line of the Reading and Reigate Railway, 
about two miles from Sandhurst. The 
estimate for the building and its complete 
furnishing is 55,0007. Towards this sum 
the balance in hand is 29,000/., the bulk 
of the funds being invested on mortgage, 
at 4 per cent., to provide an annual re- 
venue for the expenses of the college. The 
sum of 26,000/. is therefore required to- 
wards the estimated 55,000/., exclusive of 
the annual sum that may be needed for 
extending the benefit of the college to the 
full number of 200 boys. The total ave- 
rage expenses per head would probably be 
under 50/., or less than 10,000/. a-year— 
a sum which might well be included in the 
annual votes of Parliament, while we doubt 
not that the 26,0007. now asked from the 
public will be readily subscribed, and thus 
a great military school, worthy of the 
nation, and of the name of Wellington, 
be auspiciously established. 

In the metropolitan school of science 
applied to mining and the arts, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, courses of 
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lectures and practical demonstrations will 
be given on the following subjects during 
the session 1855-6, which will commence 
on the Ist of October :—Chemistry, by 
A. W. Hoffmann, Ph. D., F.R.S.; Me- 
tallurgy, by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
Naturai History, by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.; 
Mineralogy and Mining, by W. W. Smyth, 
M.A.; Geology, by A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.; 
Applied Mechanics, by Robert Willis, 
M.A., F.R.S.; Physics, by G. G. Stokes, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

The trustees appointed by the com- 
mittee of the Edward Forbes Memorial 
Fund have presented to the Government 
School of Mines a bronze medal, to be 
competed for annually by students of the 
second year, and to be awarded to the one 
who shall be found most competent to 
apply the knowledge he has acquired in 
natural history to paleontology and geo- 
logy. The first medal has been awarded 
to Mr. F. Drew, who last year obtained 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Exhibition. The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Exhibition, granted 
to the School of Mines by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, has this year been awarded 
to Mr. Charles Gould, a son of the emi- 
nent ornithologist. 

Sir John Herschel has been elected one 
of the Foreign Associates of the Académie 
des Sciences, in room of the late M. Gauss, 
the distinguished mathematician. Ten 
names were presented by a committee for 
this election, Airy, Ehrenberg, Herschel, 
Liebig, Mohler of Gittingen, Miiller of 
Berlin, Murchison, Owen, and Plana of 
Turin. Of fifty-two members present, 
forty voted for Herschel. 

The Chair of Natural Philosophy in the 
Queen’s college, Cork, vacated by the re- 
turn to Trinity college of Prof. Shaw, who 
resumes his duties as Fellow and Tutor, 
has been conferred upon Mr. England, 
the Professor of Engineering. 

M. Claudet, F.R.S. of Regent-street, 
has received a royal warrant appointing 
him Photographer in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 

Mr. Best, late of the Panopticon in 
London, has been appointed by the Town 
Council of Liverpool organist to St. 
George’s Hall, the salary being 300/. per 
annum, exclusive of his services at special 
concerts in the hall. 

Mr. Bell’s statue of Walpole has been 
placed on its pedestal in St. Stephen’s 
Hall in the new Palace of Westminster. 
It is a fine figure; and presents the burly 
statesman with an expression of that 
powerful superciliousness which charac- 
terised his face, his mind, and his system 
of government. This statue is the seventh 
now erected : three other commissions are 
in hand. Mr. Baily is working at the 
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model of Fox. Mr. Macdowell is engaged 
upon Chatham—nearly finished, we be- 
lieve—and Pitt. Two more commissions 
are yet to be distributed. 

A bust, by Lough, of the late Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, has been placed in the 
Crown Court at Stafford. It is an ex- 
cellent likeness; and on a tablet beneath 
is the following inscription : 

“ On the judgment-seat of this Court, 
While addressing the Grand Jury, 
on March xtil., MDCCCLIV., 
died 

Str Toomas Noon TatrovrD, Knt., D.C.L., 
One of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 

An accomplished Orator, Lawyer, and Poet. 


The Members of the Oxford Circuit 
erected this Memorial 
of their Regard and Admiration 
for their former Leader, Companion, and Friend.” 


A memorial window has been placed in 
the parish church, Grantham, to the me- 
mory of the late Mr. Bradley and his 
family. In the centre light is depicted the 
Ascension of our Blessed Lord, supported 
in the upper part of the two lights on each 
side by angels adoring; below are the 
eleven Apostles, gazing upwards, the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Mary Magdalen 
standing in the centre of the group. The 
base of the window is filled in with Mr. 
Bradley kneeling at a fald-stool, with his 
family grouped on either side; the head 
of the tracery, whieh consists of a quatre- 
foil, contains the bust of our Blessed Lord, 
encircled in a vesica, on a rich blue ground. 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, is the artist. 

A handsome Monumental Cross has been 
placed in All Saints’ churchyard, Hastings, 
over the grave of the late Lady Harriet 
Paget, relict of General the Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, G.C.B. The work was in- 
trusted to Mr. Richardson the sculptor. 
ii consists of an upright perforated cross, 
enriched with lily terminals, and an angel 
ascending in the centre. It is placed in a 
commanding position, and is much ad- 
mired for its elegant proportions and chaste 
details. Mr. Richardson, whose monu- 
mental effigy of the late Earl of Powis was 
so successful, is at present occupied on 
an elaborate memorial of the same de- 
scription, and a table-tomb, to the late 
Marquess of Ormonde. It will be exe- 
cuted entirely of alabaster, and is to be 
placed in the south transept of Kilkenny 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Leonard C. Wyon has recently dis- 
played his wonted skill in a large Medal of 
our ancient friend Mr. Richard Sainthill, 
long one of the notables of the good city 
of Cork, but who delights to puzzle the 
post-office and the unlearned by designat- 
ing himself, with the genealogical pride 
of a true antiquary,—‘ of Topsham, in 

Gent, Mag. Vou. XLIV. 
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Devonshire.” On one side it presents his 
portraiture, and its truth to the life is as 
perfect as we ever contemplated, particu- 
larly in a profile. On the reverse appear 
three graceful figures: the Genius of Nu- 
mismatics with her right hand welcomes a 
smiling female personage—whose features, 
we imagine, also perpetuate some favourite 
portrait, and with her left hand she with- 
draws the curtain from some meditating 
half-sleeping sage: thus, IRRADIATING 
THE PRESENT: RESTORING THE PAST. 
In exergue : NUMISMATA. 

The fine collection of antiquities which 
M. Place and the agents of the French 
Government have been employed for some 
years past in bringing together from the 
various ruins of Assyria and Babylonia, for 
deposit in the Museum of the Louvre, has 
been almost entirely lost. This collection 
consisted, firstly, of all the antiquities 
found at Khorsabad during the last four 
years,—namely, one colossal pair of bulls, 
several statues of the Assyrian gods, a 
series of bas-reliefs, a very large collection 
of inscribed bricks, cylinders, and tablets, 
a set of iron implements, ivory and gold 
ornaments, and numerous small objects of 
art ;—secondly, of a very extensive series 
of bas-reliefs from Koyunjik and Nimrid, 
about 150 in number,. Col. Rawlinson 
having placed at the disposal of M. Place, 
not only the old duplicate slabs remaining 
from Mr. Layard’s excavations, but the 
very superior marbles also belonging to the 
new hunting-palace of Nineveh, which 
were not required for the British Museum, 
and M. Place having removed all these 
marbles bodily ;—and thirdly, of the entire 
proceeds of M. Fresnel’s Babylonian Com- 
mission, which were packed in forty or 
fifty cases, and were believed to be of great 
value. The French Government had 
despatched a vessel to Bussorah, for the 
purpose of bringing these collections to 
Europe. M. Place proceeded in May from 
Mosul to Baghdad with his treasures in 
charge; and at that port they were em- 
barked on board a large boat and four 
rafts. This flotilla began the descent of 
the Tigris on the 13th May, and ten days 
after it was at some miles’ distance from 
Kornah, and at about a day’s distance 
from Bussorah, when the boat, being too 
heavily loaded and unmanageable, ran on 
shore against a high bank, and foundered in 
five-fathom water. The Arabs of the 
neighbourhood, seeing the wreck, rushed 
on two of the rafts in the hope of pillage, 
but finding nothing that was of value to 
them, they, in their rage, cut open the 
bladders which supported the kelecks, 
and of course the rafts immediately sunk. 
The other two kelecks reached their desti- 
nation, and disembarked their cargoes in 
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safety. Divers were immediately em- 
— to ascertain whether it would not 

possible to get up the sunken objects ; 
but the boat containing the smaller arti- 
cles was so deep in the mud, that there 
were no hopes of removing it. When, 
however, the season of the low waters 
shall arrive, it is believed that something 
may be attempted. As to the colossal 
figures, and other large objects, they were 
found, from their excessive weight, to have 
sunk so deep in the mud that there was 
not the slightest probability of their ever 
being recovered. The collections thus 
lost cost M. Place four years’ anxious 
labour to procure. Amid the pain with 
which all lovers of science must hear of 
this accident, it is some consolation to 
know that M. Place has secured photo- 
graphs of the Khorsabad marbles, while 
those at Koyunjik have been sketched by 
the British Museum artist, Mr. Boutcher ; 
and that Col. Rawlinson has brought home 
with him accurate copies of the lost in- 
scriptions. 

The Trustees of the British Museum 
have applied to the Treasury for a special 
grant to enable them to pubiish in litho- 
graphy all the most valuable Cuneiform 
Inscriptions which have been discovered 
during the recent excavations. In the 


first volume (a quarto of about 200 pages) 
it is proposed to bring together a series of 
historical documents, ranging over a pe- 
riod of about 1500 years, from the patri- 
archal ages to the taking of Babylon by 


Cyrus. In a second volume, collected 
for the most part from the clay tablets 
which once formed the library of the kings 
of Nineveh, and which are now deposited 
in the British Museum, will be arranged, 
under the following heads:— 1. Sylla- 
baries and vocabularies, together with all 
the tables, which are very numerous, ex- 
planatory of the system of cuneiform 
writing and of the grammatical structure 
of the Assyrian language. 2. Specimens 
of mathematica! tables, astronomical for- 
mulz, calendars and registers of observa- 
tions. 3. A selection from the mytholo- 
logical tablets, exhibiting the names and 
attributes of the gods and goddesses wor- 
shipped by the Assyrians, and explaining 
the general system of the Pantheon. 4. 
A series of passages referring to the wild 
sports of the Assyrians, and illustrating 
the hunting scenes sculptured on the walls 
of the Nineveh palaces. 5. Architectural 
descriptions, of great importance for the 
due understanding of the ruins, as re- 
cently uncovered; and 6. A miscellaneous 
series, comprising dynastic lists, catalogues 
of the seas, rivers, mountains, and countries 
known to the Assyrians, classifications of 
birds and beasts, &c. &c. 
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In a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres at Paris, an 
account was given of the discovery at 
Beyrouth of the tomb of a Phoenician 
king. The inseription, as translated by 
the Duke de Luynes, commemorates Ez- 
man Azar king of the Sidonians, son of 
Tebunad king of the Sidonians, son of 
Amestris high priestess of Astarté at 
Babylon, who caused to be built the tem- 
ple of Baal at Babylon, and also of Elnaca, 
who made magnificent presents to the 
Temple of . . . and also of Elnaca, who 
built the Temple of Dan. It concludes 
by devoting to malediction any dynasty, 
any generation, or any man, who may 
violate the tomb, or who may take off the 
lid of it, or touch the offerings deposited 
there. 

M. Louis Batissier, Vice-Consul of 
France at Suez, has sent to the Museum 
of the Louvre a papyrus nearly 2,000 
years old. It contains a fragment of the 
18th book of Homer’s Iliad. 

The Camden Society has just issued the 
second and concluding volume of the 
Account Roll of Richard Swinfield, Bishop 
of Hereford in the 18th Edw. I. edited by 
the Rev. John Webb, M.A. F.S.A. being 
its fourth and last delivery for the sub- 
scription of the year 1854-5. 

Mr. Hillier, the author of ‘‘ A Narra- 
tive of the Detention of Charles the First 
in the Isle of Wight,’ and of a History of 
Arundel Castle, announces ‘‘ A History 
of the Isle of Wiyht, from the earliest 
period to the present time.’’ Mr. Hillier 
is well known for the researches he has 
already pursued into the primeval history 
of the island, by the means of excavations 
made on the property of the Hon. W. 
A’Court Holmes, Sir John Simeon, and 
other proprietors. Among numerous plates 
will be about twelve of Saxon antiquities, 
some of them coloured. The book is to form 
one quarto volume, price three guineas, 
and will be published in parts, of which 
the first is to appear in October next. 

Whilst we are writing, Mr. Hillier’s 
excavations are being resumed, with the 
assistance of Mr. C. Roach Smith; and 
the opportunity we understand is to be 
taken, to invite the latter gentleman to a 
public dinner, in this his native island. 
Many of his archeological friends have 
previously been assembled there, to the 
annual Congress of the Archeological As- 
sociation, of which we shall give a report 
next month. 

The Cambrian Archeological Society 
is now also holding its annual meeting, 
and that of the Wilishire Society is to be 
held at Chippenham early in the ensuing 
month. 

We find that the idea is still entertained 
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that it is desirable to establish an Arche- 
ological Society for the County of Middle- 
sex; and, the members of the Surrey 
Society having made their choice to stand 
alone, the gentlemen who proposed to add 
Middlesex to the field of that society, have 
now issued a Prospectus for Middlesex by 
itself. ‘Those who are disposed to encou- 
rage this undertaking are desired to com- 
municate with Mr. Geo. Bish Webb, in 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. No 
one will deny that there is ample literary 
field for such a society ; but are there the 
working men? and it must be admitted 
that there is an obvious deficiency of two 
supports that have hitherto been thought 
necessary to such societies—old county 
families ; and, except in the busy metro- 
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polis itself, objects of striking interest‘ 
We are sorry that, for the present at least» 
Mr. Webb’s attention has been distracted 
from the Surrey Society. 

The Earl of Malmesbury has made pub- 
lic, through The Times, a letter of M. Du 
Cosse, admitting that that gentleman had 
inadvertently re-published, as genuine, in 
I’ Histoire des Negociations Diploma- 
tiques, a letter attributed to his Lordship’s 
grandfather, as written by him to Lord 
Grenville on the rupture of the Confer- 
ences at Lisle. M. Du Cosse admits that 
‘‘c’est une lettre inventée par un petit 
journal de l’époque.” M. Du Cosse had 
also mistaken the name of Grenville for 
Granville. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Guide, Descriptive and Historical, 
through the Town of Shrewsbury. By 
the Rev. W. A. Leighton, B.A., F.B.S.£., 
Author of “ A Flora of Shropshire,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, with sixty-one Engrav- 
ings on Wood. 12mo.—During our recent 
visit to Shrewsbury, in attendance on the 
Archeological Institute, we had kindly 
put into our hands, ‘‘ wet from the press,” 
a copy of this new edition of Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s Guide, and, although we have de- 
scribed its merits on a former occasion, 
we cannot but acknowledge at once the 
courtesy conferred upon us and the more 
than ordinary merits of the book. Shrews- 
bury has to boast, among its present ci- 
tizens, not only one but two intelligent 
historiographers. Rival booksellers will 
have rival publications ; and at Shrews- 
bury it happens, with more than ordinary 
good-fortune, that they are not dependent 
on their own resources or on incompetent 
assistants. On the one hand we have Mr. 
Henry Pidgeon, chamberlain to the cor- 
poration, whose skill in topographical and 
architectural description has been long 
exercised in the illustration of the town 
and county; and on the other we find the 
Rev. Mr. Leighton, the author of “ A Flora 
of Shropshire,’’ which has received the 
approval of the most competent critics, 
and the worthy son-in-law of the anti- 
quarian draughtsman Mr. David Parkes, 
heretofore the time-honoured friend and 
correspondent of Sylvanus Urban. 

Among the most striking features of 
Shrewsbury are the old houses which re- 
main in many of the streets, and which 
a century ago must have given a very pic- 
turesque aspect to nearly the whole town, 
for which we now look in vain save in 


some old continental city. But though 
the self-styled ‘improvements’? of our 
Georgian Aira have swept away, in Sbrews- 
bury as in other places, most of these ob- 
jects of curiosity and interest, there are 
still some lingering relics to arrest our ad- 
miration ; and now that the majority have 
been destroyed, and the removals of the 
villainous window-tax and of the tax upon 
glass have opened to us a new era of do- 
mestic architecture, we are pleased to ob- 
serve that the owners of such relics are 
beginning to have a pride in them, and to 
paint, and oil, and varnish them, with 
something like an appreciation of their 
pristine characteristics. With the better 
taste now prevalent in building returns 
also a better taste in preservation. On 
many of them, inevitably, the hand of time 
must still work its way, and all are con- 
tinually subject to ident and caprice. 
On this account we recommend them at 
once to the photographer, whose art is 
peculiarly calculated to represent their 
varied angles, their light and shade, and 
picturesque antiquity, with a truth that the 
most diligent pencil can scarcely equal. 
Our ancestors did not build rows or 
terraces of houses, but they often dida 
similar thing after their fashion. They 
formed a large stack of building, which 
was divided into several tenements, hori- 
zontally as well as perpendicularly. The 
modern Parisians have carried the like 
plan to a vast extent in their cilés. At 
Shrewsbury these stacks of building have 
received the name of Mansion; and no 
doubt the idea has prevailed in modern 
times that they were built for one great 
household; but, considering the usual 
modes of life of our forefathers, and how 
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closely they were generally packed together 
in towns, the probability is, in most cases, 
as we have stated. One of these is the 
“noble timber-house ’’ near the Market- 
place, called Ireland’s Mansion (figured by 
Mr. Leighton, at p. 14), which is now 
only four-fifths of its former size. At 
another corner of the market-place is a 
very complete Elizabethan example 
erected by one J. Lloyd in 1579. The 
most extensive and interesting of all is 
Rowley’s Mansion, still remaining, but in 
ominous decay, which was erected by a 
wealthy brewer. His extensive malt- 
houses, all of picturesque timber-work, 
form a part of it; and in connection with 
it the best rooms are contained in a 
building of red brick dressed with stone, 
most picturesque in its gables and archi- 
tectural ornaments. In some instances the 
ancient interiors have been preserved, 
though concealed by modern fronts. This 
is the case with Jones’s Mansion, erected 
by the Rich Jones, who was the first 
mayor of Shrewsbury in the reign of 
Charles 1. In this mansion, whilst it was 
still new, the Duke of York was lodged 


century. It is conjectured to have been 
‘« the guild house of the fraternity of the 
Holy Cross ;’’ but for that we require 
something more than conjecture, for the 
guilds required merely a hall for their 
meetings, not such an extensive structure 
as this. The timberwork of this house is 
highly enriched with carving. Its arcade 
of open shops,* to which Mr. Leighton 





* Other examples of these fifteenth- 
century shops might be seen recently in 
Canterbury, Ipswich, and some others of 


ancient towns. See also the view of a 
timber house at Coventry in our Magazine 
for April, 1842, and that of the very curious 
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when Charles I. was at Shrewsbury in 
1642, and it afterwards received Prince 
Rupert after the battle of Worcester. In 
the street called the Wyle Cop still remains 
the house in which Henvy VII. is said to 
have lodged on his way to win the crown 
at Bosworth, but its exterior is not now 
very striking. A still earlier house also 
than most of the foregoing, though now 
concealed by modern walls, is Vaughan’s 
Place, of which the ancient hall has re- 
cently been restored, and with sheets of 
glass placed in its roof forms a very ap- 
propriate receptacle for the Museum of the 
Shropshire and North Wales Natural His- 
tory and Antiquarian Society. Vaughan’s 
Place is said to have been erected “ very 
early in the fourteenth century,’’ but 
whether this hall be so old we cannot say. 

For the best groups of old houses about 
Shrewsbury we must now repair to Frank- 
well, the suburb on the road to Wales; 
and to the narrow street which is called 
The Double Butcher Row, and is still 
occupied chiefly by that trade. Here in 
one handsome stack of building we are 
indisputably carried back to the fifteenth 


has misapplied the term ‘ cloister,’’ and 
the basement story generally, are in the 
original state. In the upper stories most 
of the windows have been renewed. 

The Council-house, near the Castle of 
Shrewsbury, which was erected for the 
accommodation of the King’s Council of 
Wales at a time when the castle itself had 
grown uncomfortable and inconvenient, 
is a handsome timber structure, with much 
carved ornament. Its gatehouse, which 
is represented in the second engraving, 
has also an elegance of its own. It bears 


mansion of Walter Coney at Lynn in our 
number for March, 1843. 
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the date 1620, and the initials W.O.E., 
which indicate, we are told, that it was 
built by one of the Owens of Condover, 
who were then the possessors of this pro- 
perty. 

Within the Council-house remains per- 
haps the most beautiful carved bed that is 
to be seen anywhere: it is said to have 


been occupied by King Charles the First. 
To this Mr. Blunt, the present occupier, 
has added a wardrobe, and other oaken 
furniture, equally appropriate to the house, 
and scarcely less magnificent. 


The Apophthegms of Napoleon. <A 
Lecture. By Joseph Leech. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 61. (Hamilton.) 

Napoléon, ses opinions et jugemens sur 
les hommes et sur les choses. Par M. 
Damas Hinard. 8vo. 2 vols. Paris, 1838. 
Mr. Leech’s lecture was delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution in Pristol last 
year. It is divided into ten sections, or, 
as we might call them, phases of Napo- 
leon’s apophthegmatical genius. 1. Clas- 
sical Allusions. 2. Retort and Sarcasm. 
3. Sketches of Character. 4. His Suns 
and Stars. 5. Proclamations to the Sol- 
diers. 6. Phrases on the Battle-Field. 
7. Strategical Apophthegms. 8. His Ego- 
tism and Apophthegms on Fame. 9. His 
Fatalism. 10. His Apophthegms on Re- 
ligion.—It was a happy idea to consider 
Napoleon as a diseur, for English writers 
have generally treated of him as an actor 
only. Butas Plutarch made a compilation 
of sayings apart from his lives, so the Em- 
peror would be entitled to a place in a mo- 
dern selection of either kind. The author 
does not profess to give anything like a 
full collection of Napoleon’s Sentences, 
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but only to have retained the most cha- 
racteristic, (p. 3). He has made no ex- 
tracts from the St. Helena Memoirs, which 
he rather regards as reviews of Napoleon’s 
own life than as apophthegms, without 
apparently estimating them very highly 
even as such. Qn the contrary, he agrees 
that there were some grounds at St. 
Helena for Coleridge’s remark, that ‘‘ Na- 
poleon was always contemptible, save when 
acting a part, and that part not his own.”” 
No where did he appear to play a part so 
much as there, “when he occasionally 
attitadinized not a little, while the ma- 
jority of his conversations were evidently 

. . spoken to the reporters,’ (pp. 5-7.) 
The sagacious Heeren comes to a similar 
conclusion in general terms :—“ The works 
published by the companions of his exile 
at St. Helena contain only so much as Na- 
poleon himself chose to let the world 
know of his conduct : no one therefore will 
consider them as pure sources of histo- 
rical information,’’ (Political System of 
Europe, vol. ii. p. 329). Indeed what 
Napoleon said there of the French cha- 
racter depicts his own: “Il est dans 
le caractére Francais d’exaggerer, de se 
plaindre, et de tout défigurer dés qu’on 
est mécontent.’”? (Hinard, i. 491, from 
Las Cases.) 

Mr. Leech’s selection of sentences is 
well made and arranged, and shows a dis- 
crimination of sources, for he intimates a 
suspicion that the conversations with Ber- 
trand have been retouched, (p. 56, note.) 
We must, however, mention that Bour- 
rienne disputes the story of Napoleon’s 
breaking Count Cobentzel’s vase (see p. 
17); and that the observation on the revi- 
val of religious ceremonies, attributed 
doubtfully to Rapp at p. 52, is ascribed 
by M. Vieusseux to General Delmas, who 
incurred displeasure afterwards for the 
freedom of his strictures: (See his “ Bo- 
naparte,” vol. ii. p. 67.) But it is no 
easy matter to identify anecdotes. The 
first section throws a new light on Napo- 
leon’s attainments, by combining a num- 
ber of classical allusions, greater than we 
should have expected, and which impresses 
us with a respectful opinion of his reading, 
and his power of application. ‘“ No man 
(observes the author) ever equalled Na~ 
poleon for the point, force, and direct 
appositeness of his classical allusions.’’ 
(p. 9.) But we are exceeding our object, 
which in noticing a production of this kind 
is, not to abridge, but to recommend it. 
That it will interest the readers (as we 
presume it did the hearers) we have no 
doubt. Its destiny, we conceive, is higher 
than that of fleeting words, which the 
author modestly anticipates; we believe 
that it will have an effect on future Lives 
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of Napoleon, and that such works will 
contain a chapter on him as an apophtheg- 
matist ; though we dare not predict that 
the writers’ obligations to this lecture, for 
furnishing the pattern, and collecting 
instances, will always be duly acknow- 


d. 

A fall collection of Napoleon's sen- 
tences, we would here observe, is wanting 
to our literature. The two little volumes 
of M. Vieusseux, “ Napoleon Bonaparte, his 
Sayings and his Deeds,” do not come up 
to the former part of the title, but consist 
of a memoir, interspersed with some con- 
versations and portions of letters. As a 
narrative, considering their size, they are 
one of the best, though somewhat ble- 
mished by coarseness of style. The St. 
Helena Memoirs are so full of his perso- 
nal remarks, that these were extracted 
and published as a ‘* Biographie des Con- 
temporains par Napoléon,” by Ponthieu, 
a bookseller at Paris, in 1824.* And 
doubtless many subsequent volumes, like 
the “‘ Dictionnaire des Ministres *’ (1827), 
owe the Bonaparteana, with which they are 
studded, to the facility it affords for ob- 
taining them. 

But the principal work of this nature is 
M. Hinard’s. It is compiled from the St. 
Helena Memoirs, Thibaudeau, Rapp, &c. ; 
Napoleon’s correspondence with the Di- 
rectory; his reputed articles in the Moni- 
teur ; and his bulletins, Thus it forms a 
useful companion to such works as Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon, and Alison’s History 
of Europe. We offer a few extracts from 
this collection, concerning Napoleon’s 
opinion of different nations, which is an 
interesting topic, and we take them from 
the least common of the sources. 1. Of 
the English he says apostrophically, 
** Votre seule politique, le grand Frédéric 
l’a dit il y a long-temps, est d’aller 
frapper A toutes les portes une bourse a la 
main ;’”’ (Vol. i. p. 65, from-the Moniteur 
of March 1, 1803). 2 Of Austria, 
** Les Autrichiens sont lourds et avares : 
aucun peuple moins intriguant et moins 
dangereux pour nos affaires militaires 
qu’eux ; |’Anglais, au contraire, est géné- 
reux, intriguant, entreprenant. I] faut que 
ndtre gouvernement détruise la monarchie 
anglicane, ou il doit s’attendre lui-méme a 
étre détruit par la corruption et l’intrigue 
de ces actifs insulaires ;’’ + (p. 184, from a 


—_— — 


* Biographical notices are added, which 
are useful for dates and other such par- 
ticulars. 

+ He could, however, express himself 
more favourably of the English, and his 
doing so at St. Helena makes his testimony 


all the weightier. Speaking of Lord 
Cornwallis, who negociated the peace of 
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Letter to the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Oct. 18, 1797). This prediction, 
allowing for peculiarities of language, was 
verified by the event of the war in 1814. 
3. Of France, ‘‘ Le caractére distinctif 
de notre nation est d’étre beaucoup trop 
vifs dans la prospérité ;” (p. 490, ibid. 
Oct. 7, 1797.) 4. Of Spain, ‘Il est 
impossible de trouver de plus mauvaises 
troupes, soit dans les montagnes, soit dans 
la plaine. Ignorance crasse, folle pré- 
somption, cruauté contre le faible, sou- 
plesse et lAcheté contre le fort, voila le 
spectacle que nous avons devant les yeux. 
Les moines et l’inquisition ont abruti cette 
nation ;” (p. 449, from the Bulletin of 
Nov. 15, 1808). These extracts may 
suffice for such a specimen as we can now 
afford room to offer, and we shall conclude 
by expressing our wish for a translation of 
this copious record of Napoleon’s opin- 
ions, to make them accessible here. It 
would be a suitable undertaking for Mr. 
Bohn’s comprehensive series of publica- 
tions, the ‘‘ Standard Library.” 


Land, Labour, and Gold; or Two Years 
in Victoria, with visits to Sydney and Van 
Diemen’s Land. By William Howitt. 2 
vols.—The various and very important 
questions respecting which Mr. Howitt’s 
residence in Australia enables him to form 
a judgment, when coupled with his long 
practised power of relating whatever he 
sees and hears, make this an extremely in- 
teresting work. It is one which will pro- 
bably long be referred to as an authority 
by all who are in close personal connection 
with Victoria, whether at home or abroad. 
As a specimen of authorship it is rather 
loose and full of repetition ; the same argu- 
ments, the same vituperations, and nearly 
the same incidents, a little variously told, 
meet us again and again. Occasionally 
there is an inconsistency, as if a change 
had somehow or other come over ‘‘ the 
spirit of the dream ’’ without a satisfying 
reason. 

Nevertheless, much that has been told 
before being evidently better told by Mr. 





Amiens, he said, “ Cornwallis était un 
homme probe, généreux et sincére, un 
trés-brave homme. C’est le premier qui 
m‘ait donné une bonne opinion des 
Anglais. Son integrité, sa fidelité, sa fran- 
chise et la noblesse de ses sentimens me 
firent concevoir une opinion trés-favo- 
rable des Anglais :’’ (Vol. i. p. 306, from 
O’Meara). He might, however, have 
formed that opinion earlierin some degree, 
for “ Lors de la convention d’1-Arish, 
Sydney Smith avait fait preuve de beau- 
coup d’esprit et s’était montré honnéte 
homme :” (Vol. ii. p. 489 from Las Cases). 
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Howitt, and much new light being thrown 
on the position of Australia, all who hold 
themselves ready to inquire into what is 
going on there, ought to be very thankful 
for the information they will find in these 
volumes. Of the immediate ill effects of 
the great Gold Discoveries on the morals 
and economical state of the population of 
Victoria we thought we had heard enough, 
but yet such disclosures as are here made 
are far worse than we had anticipated. 
It is scarce possible to conceive of any 
thing more terrible in Heathen lands, and 
under.the reign of wild and savage men. 
Call the country Christian, and you add 
unspeakably to the horror with which it 
must be contemplated. It is painful, 
though no more than would be anticipated, 
to find the kind and zealous Mrs. Chis- 
holm, at a public meeting at Melbourne, 
of which an account is given in the Mel- 
bourne papers for Nov. 11th 1854, declar- 
ing her dismay on her return in very 
emphatic words :—She “ feels that her 
recommendations have been premature, 
and that her warnings must now be taken 
as some atonement for them.” 

Yet the case is far from hopeless ; and if, 
by giving facilities for the purchase of 
land, the government opens a field for the 
respectable settler, the race of mere gam- 
blers may be converted into a blessing to 
the country which they now afflict with a 
host of social plagues. 

Mr. Howitt’s book will we hope do 
good. Perhaps it would have done more, 
had it been shorter, less vehement, less 
repetitious. The latter part of the 2nd 
volume abounds with pleasant description. 
At Sydney and in Van Diemen’s Land 
Mr. Howitt had a better story to tell, and 
it is refreshing to come upon something 
more agreeable than the uniform character- 
istics of the diggings, or the extravagant 
speculations of Melbourne. 


The Gardening Book of Annuals, by 
William Thompson, will prove a useful 
little manual to the gardener and amateur 
of flowers. In a portable form and mode- 
rate in price, it contains a list of annuals, 
with their culture, the derivation of their 
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names, their native country, and other 
particulars which must prove interesting 
to all who grow them. Should the work 
be favourably received, Mr. Thompson 
promises an annual supplement, describing 
the species introduced into the trade during 
each season, in which we shall hope to see 
some of the new annuals introduced by 
the Horticultural Society of London, 
which are not yet included in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s list. Indeed we do not quite agree 
with the author that it is desirable only to 
include those species which are easily pro- 
curable, as it would often occur that 
information would be more needed con- 
cerning others, which from various causes 
might have become rare and therefore less 
known. Many plants introduced are, in 
the course of time, superseded by better 
sorts; yet the former may still linger in 
some gardens, and retain some interest, 
though not likely to be again extensively 
cultivated. This circumstance, of course, 
should be noted in the description of such 
varieties. 


Athens and the Peloponnese. From the 
German of H. Hettner. Pust 8vo. pp. 
229. (Constable's Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature.)\—This volume belongs to.a 
series which, if well chosen, may prove a 
valuable addition to our libraries. It is 
projected in a liberal spirit, as “by the 
addition of a special title-page for each 
work issued, those persons who may wish 
to select an occasional publication’’ are 
accommodated. The first volume of the 
series was Jokai’s ‘‘ Hungarian Sketches 
in Peace and War.’’ This is the second; 
and the author. is competent to his task, 
both as a traveller (in the general sense 
of the word) and as a scholar. But the 
proprietors seem to have forgotten that 
foreign works often need to be adapted to 
English use, especially at a time when 
reading is universal, and reading aloud so 
common in families. Particulars that 
might be necessary in Latin notes on the 
classics, are sometimes out of place in 
vernacular language. We have dropped 
the hint (not without reason), and hope to 
see the duties of editorship, as well as 
those of translation, attended to in future. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


MEETING OF THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND AT SHREWSBURY. 


The annual meeting of this Society has 
been held at Shrewsbury, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Talbot of Malahide: the 
Presidents of Sections being,—for History, 
Lord Viscount Dungannon; for Antiqui- 


ties, W. W. E. Wynne, esq.; and for 
Architecture, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. 
The Inaugural meeting took place in the 
Music-hall at Shrewsbury on the evening 
of Monday the 6th August, when the 
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Mayor and Corporation presented a con- 
gratulatory addresss ; and an introductory 
discourse was delivered by the noble 
President. 

Tuesday, Aug. 7. The Sections of His- 
tory and Architecture met this morning. 

In the Section of History, a paper 
on the history of the Honour or Lordship 
of Clun, prepared by Thomas Salt, esq. 
was read by his friend the Rev. Dr. Ken- 
nedy. This great honour extended some 
twenty miles by ten; it contained 80,000 
acres and 28 townships. Its customs were 
in many respects remarkable, particularly 
as regarded the neighbouring Welsh. The 
writer had been enabled to collect many 
fresh particulars on the subject from the 
muniments at Powis Castle. 

In the Section of ARCHITECTURE, the 
Rev. J. L. Petit read a paper on Buildwas 
Abbey. He observed that the period of 
Transition from Medieval to Gothic ar- 
chitecture— which comprised the latter 
half of the 12th century—might be easily 
studied in almost every locality of Western 
Europe ; and the county of Salop had its 
full share of fine examples. He alluded to 
the abbeys of Wenlock, Lilleshall, Haugh- 
mond, and the White Ladies’ near Bos- 
cobel, and thechurches of Shifnall, Wrock- 
wardine, Morville, Quatford, Edstaston, 
Shawbury, Wistanstow, Condover, with 
many others, as affording beautiful spe- 
cimens ; but selected the Abbey of Build- 
was, as being the most extensive and per- 
fect. The remains of the church present 
nothing (with the exception of the sedilia) 
so far advanced as the Early-English, the 
whole evidently belonging to the half 
century to which he had alluded. He 
spoke of the Medieval style as having 
always been in a transitional state. A 
tendency to Gothic showed itself in Eng- 
land and Normandy a century and a half 
before the style was fully established. 
Even the pure Norman was not free from 
thistendency. From the Conquest to the 
end of the 12th century there might be 
observed in our own country at least four 
phases of Norman architecture. 1. That 
before the end of the 11th century: the 
best known among the examples being the 
transepts of Winchester, a small part of 
Ely, a portion of the west front of Lincola 
Minster, and also much of St. Alban’s. 
2. That of the reign of Henry I., of which 
character were the naves of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, much of Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Ely, Southwell, Wymondham, 
Ramsey, Chichester, and Durham. 3. 
A marked difference was observable in the 
latter part of this reign, which might be 
considered as the commencement of the 
third phase of Norman style; the difference 
sometimes appearing in mouldings of 
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greater intricacy and less power, as shown 
in the west end of Buildwas, where there 
was a kind of network ornament, occupy- 
ing both the face and soffit of one of the 
orders of an arch. This phase is wanting 
in effect, when compared with earlier 
works, which he attributed to an increased 
desire of high finish. 4. The next phase, 
or that which might be strictly called the 
Transitional style, having pretty nearly in 
equal parts the Norman and the Gothic 
elements, was found towards the end of the 
reign of Henry II. The pointed arch pre- 
dominates in this style ; but occasionally 
it was found convenient to use the round 
arch, as in the presbytery of Chichester, 
which is a fine specimen of the style. Mr. 
Petit then made some remarks upon sculp- 
ture as applied to architectural decoration ; 
and maintained that, when used merely 
for the purpose of embellishment, as in 
the cases of statues in niches, and reliefs, 
upon flat surfaces, it should be perfectly 
true and natural—as in works of high 
art—having as much freedom and flexi- 
bility as the material will admit ; but when 
the sculpture becomes a member of con- 
struction, then care must be taken to pre- 
serve its character as an architectural 
feature, as in the corbel when carved into 
a human head, or the capital into a bunch 
of foliage. He thought that the most 
exact and beautiful perfecting of this rule, 
especially in the case of foliaged capitals, 
was to be found in the Transitional period. 
Under the third epoch of Norman archi- 
tecture belonged for the most part the 
remains now under consideration, viz., 
those of Buildwas Abbey, and they retained 
on the whole more of the purity and gran- 
deur of the older Norman than other 
specimens of the same period. The rev. 
lecturer then proceeded to describe the 
principal features of the edifice, as pre- 
sumed to have existed in a complete state, 
illustrating his subject by a very beautiful 
drawing of the church in a restored con- 
dition. The nave had seven bays, divided 
by massive columnar piers, the piers 
nearest the tower being octagonal, the rest 
circular. He inferred that some sort of 
screen or range of stalls extended the 
whole length of the nave, as the bases of 
the piershad the remarkable peculiarity of 
comprising only half the circumference of 
the columns, namely, that facing the aisles ; 
the other half, facing the central passage 
of the nave, being brought down to the 
square slab or plinth on which it rests 
without any base moulding whatever. The 
height of the building would not admit 
a triforium, and neither nave or aisles 
appear to have been vaulted. The win- 
dows of the clerestory, which were enriched 
internally with shafts having a capital of 
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foliage and square abacus, showed clearly 
the lateness of the style. The choir or 
chancel was in all probability the oldest 
part of the building. A triplet of lofty 
round-headed windows in the east, and 
the sedilia, a triplet of pointed arches, 
evidently inserted, are pure Early-Englisb. 
The chapter house, which ranges with the 
north transept, was oblong in shape ; it 
had in front a round-headed door, with an 
arch of the same form on each side, all en 
tiched with Norman ornaments. The room 
had a vaulting in nine compartments, sup- 
ported by four rather slender columns, two 
of them cylindrical, the other two octago- 
nal. This interior might possibly belong 
to the original design, but was doubtful. 
He supposed that the nave of the church, 
and the range in which the chapter house 
stands, formed the sides of a square occu- 
pied by cloisters. He thought it probable, 
too, that the present farm-house had been 
built from the monastic remains, and this 
had doubtless much confused the general 
plan. The length of the church is about 
162 feet, of which the nave is 105. The 
width of the chancel and of the nave from 
pier to pier is 26} feet. The distance be- 
tween the piers of the nave is 9} feet, but 
the westernmost arch is somewhat larger 
than the others. The girth of each col- 
umnar pier is 14 feet, which gives as its 
diameter upwards of 4} feet. The total 
width of the nave and aisles (internally) is 
about 50 feet. The transverse length at 
the transepts 82 feet. The chapter house 
is 41 feet by 314 feet. In concluding his 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIV. 


lecture the rev. speaker said that in beauty 
of situation this ruin is not surpassed by 
any of those which the artist as well as the 
antiquary love to visit. It stands on the 
banks of the Severn, a little above the spot 
where its valley is narrowed between the 
steep and almost precipitous slopes which, 
a little higher up, are connected by the 
celebrated iron bridge of Coalbrookdale. 
The monastic buildings lie between the 
church and the river. On the south side 
of the former the ground rises rapidly, and 
at a short distance forms a bold and varied 
outline of hills mostly covered with wood. 
On the opposite side of the river the bank 
is still more abrupt, and rises in irregular 
ridges to the foot of the Wrekin, which 
towers boldly over the landscape. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made 
to Hawkstone, the ruined mansion of 
Moreton Corbet being visited by the way. 
In the Waterloo tent, which was pitched at 
the base of the Red Castle, a splendid en- 
tertainment was provided by Lord Hill, 
and presided over by his brother Sir Ro- 
bert Hill; and a party afterwards inspect- 
ed the neighbouring camp called the Bury 
Walls. 

An evening meeting was held in the 
Music Hall, in order to hear a lecture from 
John Mitchell Kemble, esq. on the Hea- 
then Graves of Northern Germany. 

Wednesday, August 8. The whole of 
this morning was occupied by an excur- 
sion, made to the Roman remains at Wrox- 
eter, the abbeys of Buildwas and Wenlock, 
and the church of Atcham, At Wroxeter 
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many relics of the Roman city of Urico- 
nium are preserved, particularly in the 
grounds of J. Stanier, esq. and Mr. Oat- 
ley, and it was suggested that an exchange 
might be advantageously made between 
those gentlemen, iu ordertoarrange some of 
the columns, &c. in their proper positions, 

At Wenlock the remains of the abbey 
were explained by the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne. The pian of the priory church was 
cruciform, doubtless with a central spire. 
Its extreme length was 400 feet, that of the 
transept 166, the nave 156. The principal 
remains are a portion of the west part of 
the nave, the north and south transepts, 
and the foundations of the columns which 
supported the central tower. The archi- 
teeture is Early Pointed. The remainiog 
portion of the south aisle of the nave is 
vaulted, but very low, which was to give 
room for a large apartment or chapel 
above, to which the monks had immediate 
access from their dormitory. It was sug- 
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gested that this may have been the Scrip- 
torium. The Chapter-house is perfect, 
and presents an interesting example of 
Norman architecture: its plan is an ob- 
long square, and its walls are ornamented 
with interlaced arches (as shewn in two 
plates of Britton’s Architectural Anti- 
quities, vol. iv. and vol. v. pl. 27.) In the 
priory buildings, of which an engraving 
will be found in our Magazine for August, 
1842, is a remarkable cloister in two stories, 
one hundred feet in length. The altar of 
what was the prior’s private chapel or 
oratory is also represented in the same 
Magazine, and on it is now placed a hand- 
somely carved stoue lectern which has been 
recently dug up.* 

The company were afterwards enter- 
tained to luncheon by the mayor of Wen- 
lock, H. Dickenson, esq. ; and, in return- 
ing to Shrewsbury, tie party, to the 
number of 170, were received to dinner 
by Robert Burton, esq. at Longnor hall. 





* For the accompanying views of the ruins of Wenlock and Buildwas we are 
indebted to Mr. John Walton, the proprietor of the Shrewsbury Chronicle, at the 


suggestion of Mr. Edward Edwards, bookseller, of Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 


Mr. 


Edwards has formed a large collection of books, MSS. and Prints, illustrative of the 
county of Salop, which is now temporarily deposited in the rooms of the Natural His- 
tory Society, with the view to its purchase by public subscription ; and we may also 
add that in the hands of Mr. Edwards remain the unsold copies of Lloyd’s Collections 
for the History of Shropshire, a quarto volume which was edited by the late Mr. Dukes. 
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Thursday, August 9. In the Section 
of ARCHITECTURE were read papers :— 

1. On Ludlow Church, by RK. Kyrke 
Penson, esq. F.S.A. architect. 

2. On St. Mary’s church, Shrewsbury, 
by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, esq. F.S.A. 

3. On the Pictorial Decoration of An- 
cient Churches, by George Scharf, esq. 
jun. F.S.A. He began by describing the 
painted decorations on the funereal cham- 
bers of the Egyptians and Etruscans ; the 
latter, having been imitated by the Ro- 
mans, were continued by the early Chris- 
tians during the period of their secret as- 
semblies in the catacombs. Here at first 
were painted joyful scenes of love feasts, 
and pastoral subjects in which the figure of 
the good shepherd, carrying the lamb on 
his shoulders, was understood by the faith- 
ful to symbolize the Saviour, but to the 
uninitiated it seemed merely to represent 
a youth with a lamb, as the god Mercury 
was often depicted. Certain parts of these 
catacombs had especial uses. The bap- 
tistery of the catacombs of St. Pontianus is 
clearly to be traced from the well still re- 
maining in one corner of the apartment, 
and from a large jewelled cross rising from 
flowers, with the letters Alpha and Omega 
painted on one wall, and an historical re- 
presentation of our Lord’s baptism, in full 
colours, at right angles with it. When 
Constantine publicly professed Christian- 
ity, and founded the City of Constanti- 
nople, churches were expressly erected re- 
taining the cavern-like character of the 
still venerated catacombs. The chapel 
of Galla Placidia, the sister of Honorius, 
A.D. 440, is an example of this kind of re- 
semblance. Mosaic was introduced at 
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this time upon walls as a means of picto- 
rial decoration. At Pompeii and elsewhere, 
in classic times, such pictures were exclu- 
sively confined to the floors ; but in the age 
of Constantine they decorated the roof, and 
first appear at Rome in the ceiling mosaics 
of Sta. Costanza, a.p. 399. The orna- 
ments consist of cupids and vine-branches, 
upon a white ground. Richer mosaics of 
a subsequent period display figures in 
gold, and variegated dresses on a deep 
blue ground ; and at a still later time—a 
sign of the decline of art—the figures ap- 
pear in gay colours on a bright burnished 
gold ground. A figure was shown of this 
late period, of St. Agnes at Rome, date 
A.D, 625. The best early mosaic is the 
baptism in the old baptistery at Ravenna, 
A.D. 451; and the finest mosaic in Rome 
of the earlier time, is in the head of the 
tribune of S. Cosmo and Damiano, a.p. 
526. Mr. Scharf called attention to the 
important work of M. Salzenberg, pub- 
lished under the authority of the Prussian 
government, which gives the full architec- 
tural details and paintings of Sta. Sophia 
at Constantinople, which is so important 
a relic of the time of Justinian, a.p. 537. 
The Sultan had permitted M. Fossati (an 
architect employed to repair the structure) 
to remove much of the plaster that covered 
the internal paintings of the mosque, for 
the express purpose of their being copied, 
but required that they should be covered 
up again, alleging that his nation was not 
prepared to receive them as yet. The 
earliest appearance of the Madonna en- 
throned occurs in an adoration of the 
Magi, a mosaic in S. Apollinare at Ravenna, 
A.D. 556. After alluding to the various 
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councils connected with celebrated discus- 
sions about image worship, the lecturer 
showed a drawing of the mosaics of old 
St. Peter’s at Rome, which had been de- 
stroyed in the removal of the church to 
make way for the present building: the 
original drawing is preserved in the library 
of the Vatican. Later mosaics are wor- 
thy of attention, although of very inferior 
workmanship, especially one at Spoleto, 
A.D. 1207, and the ship in a storm, called 
the Navicella, designed by Giotto, and 
still in the vestibule of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, a.p. 1298. There remains an ac- 
count of the church of Paulinus, a.p. 394, 
built at Fondi, which had the apsis decora- 
ted with across in a garden, together with 
a personification of the Trinity; and in 
the same church also was a representation 
of the Last Judgment, in which the good 
and bad were typified aslambs. Subjects 
from the Holy Scriptures were arranged 
ata very early period upon the walls in 
the form of type and antitype, and the 
Venerable Bede informs us that his in- 
structor St. Benedict Biscop made seve- 
ral journeys to Rome to procure books, 
paintings, and various sacred utensils for 
the benefit of his church at Wearmouth. 
In his fifth voyage, a.p. 678, he brought 
home a series of pictures, which he hung 
on his walls in the manner just described. 
Thus, according to his own words, ‘* Isaac, 
represented carrying the wood to the sacri- 
fice, was made to correspond with the 
figure of our Lord bearing his cross.’’ 
And again, ‘‘ The Brazen Serpent eleva- 
ted on the tree, bore reference to the figure 
of the Saviour extended on the cross.” 
The nave of the basilica of St. John Late- 
ran at Rome is adorned with mosaic scenes 
from the Old Testament ; and the nave of 
the church of Mourcale, in Sicily, founded 
in 1174, contains scenes from both. They 
formed an extensive series in a double 
row, wrought in mosaic of the brightest 
colours upon a bright gold ground. In 
fact, at first sight, the whole church 
seems literally lined with gold, which, being 
lighted mainly by the reflection from the 
floor, produces a singularly gorgeous and 
yet harmonious effect. It is only to be 
equalled in this respect by St. Mark’s at 
Venice. Both, it may be observed, are 
entirely of Byzantine origin. The church 
of Mourcale is further remarkable as the 
first instance of the completely developed 
pointed style of architecture in Italy. 
The earliest building in the pointed style 
erected north of Rome was the church of 
S. Francesco at Assisi, begun by a German 
in 1228, and finished in four years. It 
consists, in fact, of three churches, one 
over the other, and is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of mural decoration extant in Italy. 
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Most of the subjects in the nave of the 
upper church relate to the actions of St. 
Francis, and those of the middle church 
exhibit his glorification. The lower church 
contains his tomb, which has never been 
disturbed, but it is encased in architectu- 
ral decoration of a comparatively modern 
time, and in wretched taste. The son of 
the architect of this church designed the 
famous cathedral or duomo of Florence. 
The tribune or apsis at the east end of the 
Italian and Byzantine churches was in 
England replaced by the large east window, 
and the brilliancy of the ancient mosaics 
is thus surpassed by the purer lustre of 
transparent glass. 

King Henry III. was an especial patron 
of the fine arts, and numerous records of 
the works he commissioned are still in 
existence; indeed in this country we are 
richer than any other in records of that 
nature. Henry III. ordered the subjects 
of the Twelve Apostles, the Virgin, the 
Last Judgment, and the history of St. 
Edward the Confessor to be painted at 
Westminster. Many others are on record 
at Winchester, Guildford, and his other 
palaces. The Chapel of St. Stephen at 
Westminster was, until the destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament in 1834, a rich 
example of the advance of the arts in the 
reign of Edward III. The Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Winthester still con- 
tains some excellently preserved historical 
paintings relating to the passion of our 
Lord, beginning with his entry into Je- 
rusalem. The Lady Chapel of the same 
cathedral retains an interesting series of 
paintings from the apocryphal history of 
the Virgin, by Jacobus de Voragine. In 
the galilee at Durham are rich decorations 
and colour, and two admirably preserved 
figures of King Richard I. and Bishop 
Pudsey. A large painting of the Last 
Judgment remains in Trinity Church at 
Coventry, and several curious paintings 
have been discovered in Gawsforth Church, 
Cheshire, and admirably described by Mr. 
Massie. Among them was the subject of 
St. Christopher, upon whose image who- 
ever gazed was thought to be safe from 
death for that day. In Shorwell church 
in the Isle of Wight, at Castle Rising in 
Norfolk, and in many other places, were 
roural paintings well deserving a visit. 

Mr. Scharf next referred to the grand 
series of paintings in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome, commenced in 1474. On one side 
was a series of frescoes from the life of 
Moses, and on the other scenes from the 
life of Christ. At the east end, in the 
centre, was the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and on one side Moses in the bulrushes, 
to correspond with the infant Saviour in 
the manger. Michael Angelo, in painting 
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the ceiling, a.p. 1509, still further con- 
tinued thegeneral scheme ; and afterwards 
the celebrated Raphael was employed to 
make designs for tapestries, to be hung 
upon the lower part of the walls on state 
occasions. The tapestries no longer exist, 
but the original designs are preserved, and 
are generally known as the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court Palace. Mr. Scharf de- 
voted considerable time to describing the 
original arrangement of these tapestries, 
and exhibited a large painting of the inte- 
rior of the Sistine Chapel, with its elabo- 
rate decorations. 

Mr. Scharf was vext called upon to give 
a few remarks upon the Painted Glass in 
St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. This 
glass, having been mostly procured from 
abroad, affords a singular variety of styles 
and periods. The great east window, 
brought from St. Chad’s church, and pre- 
viously it is believed from the church of 
the Grey Friars in Shrewsbury, engaged 
especial attention, as glass of an early 
period. Much of the modern windows 
was commented on, and afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the enunciation of artistic prin- 
ciples. Mr. Scharf expressed a hope that, 
now that the chemical manufacture of the 
colours had attained so much perfection, 
we should no longer begin by judging a 
window by the beauty of its colours, but 
look at once for its mental qualifications, 
the significance of its arrangement and 
the technical merits of the design. He 
censured the practice of making the picture 
part of the window a subject apparently 
out of the church, seen through a frame ; 
it should always be a part of the building 
and in accordance with the walls around 
it. The object of the old painters in exe- 
cuting their figures was not to deceive by 
actual roundness of surface, but to suggest 
subjects to the mind by a conventional 
treatment: they always contrived to pre- 
serve a flatness of appearance which was 
perfectly compatible with correctness of 
drawing. He pointed out especially a 
side window in the north transept repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child beneath a 
canopy, standing ona bracket. The light 
and shade fell so naturally that the figure 
seemed to stand out in actual relief imto 
the church, so that all idea of a window 
was lost. The lower part of the design, 
moreover, represented a stone wall with 
broken edges, and two slit windows, which 
were in themselves dark, as if seen exter- 
nally. The arrangement of colour in the 
old German glass, especially of the south 
aisle, merited particular attention, and 
contrasted singularly with the modern pro- 
ductions, where the brightest colours were 
often employed upon subordinate parts, to 
the detriment of many really more impor- 
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tant. The painted windows illustrative of 
the life of St. Bernard obtained especial 
admiration ; and the composition of the 
Crucifixion on the north side of the baptis- 
tery afforded comparisons with the beautiful 
window of St. Margaret’s, at Westminster, 
and the great east window of King’s Col- 
lege chapel at Cambridge,—a chapel which 
contains in its side windows a series of 
subjects from the old and new testament, 
arranged as type and antitype, and only 
to be equalled by the comprehensive de- 
corations of Palermo, St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and the Sistine chapel at Rome. 

In the course of the afternoon the mem- 
bers assembled at St. Mary’s, and, after Mr. 
Bloxam had explained the architectural 
features of the church, Mr. Scharf resumed 
his observations on the glass, and extended 
his remarks in fuller detail before the 
windows themselves, passing round the 
building in regular succession, followed by 
a numerous crowd of deeply interested 
auditors. 

The Section or ANTIQUITIES was this 
morning opened by its president, Mr. W. 
W. E. Wynne, M.P., F.S.A. with some 
interesting remarks, in the course of which 
he related that he himself had made an 
important discovery which dispelled a very 
popular error. Itwas commonly supposed 
that Edward II. was presented to the 
Welsh in infancy, and immediately made 
Prince of Wales. He had, however, re- 
ferred to the records in the Tower, and 
found he was not made Prince of Wales 
till he was 17 years old. He had informed 
Miss Strickland of this fact, but he re- 
gretted to say she had made no use of it. 

The Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., F.G.S., 
of Lichfield, then read a long and interest- 
ing paper on certain British and Scan- 
dinavian Crosses in theIsle of Man, hitherto 
undescribed. He had procured casts of all 
the best of these crosses, and he exhibited 
rubbings taken from them upon paper. 
The stone of which they consist is usually 
a bluish grey schist; one is of basalt, and 
another of red-sandstone. The ornaments 
have been carved or rather scratched with 
nails or other rude tools; the patterns 
having for their ‘groundwork that interlac- 
ing of cables which was naturally suggested 
to the ideas of a seafaring people—some- 
times fancifully branching out into fishes 
and serpents. Mr. Cumming is inclined 
to assign their era principally to the Scan- 
dinavians of the 11th or 12th centuries. 
On some of them are found inscriptions, 
in runes of various forms, and evidently 
in different dialects, the earlier containing 
Scandinavian, and the latter Gaelic names. 
Twenty-eight of these crosses have been 
etched already. In the second volume 
of the Archeological Journal are two 
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—not three, the two sides of the cross 
at Andreas having been mistaken for dis- 
tinct crosses.—Mr. Kemble remarked that 
the inscriptions denoted a mixture of races; 
the formulary was the common one, but 
names were inflected after the Norse form, 
whilst they were not Norse names. In no 
part of the North of Europe were the or- 
naments either of sculpture or manuscript 
so beautifully wrought at this early period 
as in England and Ireland. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., of Bath, 
read a paper on The Roman Vestiges at 
Wroxeter. The camp on the Wrekin 
must be regarded as the origin of the city 
of Uriconium, for some ancient British 
settlement was generally found adjacent 
to the Roman station which succeeded it. 
The hill fortresses were interesting as the 
earliest remnants possessed of the ancient 
inhabitants of the island. The situation 
of Uriconium was admirably chosen for 
strength, security, and beauty, and as com- 
manding a good supply of water and other 
requisites. It was also well calculated 
for keeping in check the still unsubdued 
inhabitants of Wales. Dr. Harwood, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, No. 306, 
conjectures it was founded by Suetonius or 
Agricola to subdue Mercia. The town 
stood on the north-east side of the Severn, 
a small stream running on the other 
side. Like Aldborough, in Yorkshire, it 
seems to have been encompassed with a 
rampart and ditch. Uriconium stood on 
the great trackway, the Watling-street. 
Ptolemy names it as one of the chief cities 
of the Cornavii, and Richard of Cirences- 
ter as one of the largest cities in Britain. 
It was certainly destroyed before the 
Saxon invaders had learned to coin money, 
as no relics of that people have ever 
been discovered in or about it. It was pro- 
bably abandoned by the Romans before 
the time of the 2nd Theodosius, a.p. 450. 
Mr. Lloyd places its final ruin between 
520 and 594. The most prominent relic of 
the city is a wall, resembling the Jewry 
wall at Leicester, which stands in a field 
adjoining the road leading from Buildwas 
to Shrewsbury. This building (engraved 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 
1813) might have been part of a bath ora 
public granary. A large brass coin of the 
Emperor Trajan was found embedded ina 
portion of the wall, from which it might 
be inferred that Uriconium was built at 
the end of the first century or early in the 
succeeding. Last year some interesting 
discoveries took place in excavating for a 
new building for Mr. Stanier. Beneath 
some iron bars were found lime floors, and 
broken urns lying upon them. Many urns 
have at various times been discovered, and 
skeletons and skulls. The burial ground 
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was without the gate: the monuments dis~ 
covered there are not numerous, but are 
very interesting. The only altar known 
to have been found is one bearing the in- 
scription “ Bono reipublice natus.” The 
period of its erection was probably during 
the reign of Constantine. The most in- 
teresting discovery made at Wroxeter is 
the ‘ oculist’s stamp,’’ engraved in the 
Supplement of Gentieman’s Megozine for 
vol. xxx. p. 617. The stone is 7-8ths 
of an inch thick. It is unique of its 
kind. In 1730 there was discovered in 
a well a piece of sculpture consisting of 
the naked figure of a boy leaning on a 
wand, and standing in an alcove. In 
1827 a metal or bronze figure of Apollo 
with his lyre was found. It is not known 
what has become of it. In 1820 a ten- 
ounce weight was discovered ; and in 1818 
copper fragments were found, probably 
of ancient armour. A curious spear was 
found in 1800; also beads and orna- 
ments of jet and glass, and what Mr. 
Dukes called a piece of delph ware. The 
paper enumerated some other discoveries ; 
and described some sculptures on stone, 
being portions of columns. One piece of 
sculpture presented two human faces, one 
in red stone, the other in brown, each 
with two arms, the hands extending below 
the beard and moustache. Also a scaly 
column with sculptures upon it. There 
are the remains of several encamp- 
ments and stations in the neighbourhood 
of Wroxeter, but none of them exceed 26 
acres within their boundaries, so that 
Wroxeter itself would have contained at 
least twenty times as many soldiers as any 
of the other stations ; and therefore could 
have been held secure against the attack 
of an enemy by a small number of men. 

At the conclusion of the paper, J. M. 
Kemble, Esq. among other remarks, said, 
with regard to the destruction of cities of 
the Saxons, he thought they did not gene- 
rally destroy cities in or near which they 
settled. 

The Rev, Joseph Hunter, V.P.S.A., 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some Notices of 
Churchgoods belonging to the Churches in 
Shrewsbury at the time of the Reforma- 
tion.’”’ When it was finished, Mr. Octa- 
vius Morgan made known to the meeting 
that in the early part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth an entire change took place in 
the form of chalices. These chalices were 
of peculiar form and ornament, and were 
found all over England. He should think 
the shape and pattern must have been 
regulated by authority, as it was not likely 
all the silversmiths in England would have 
made all their chalices alike without order. 

In the afternoon the public dinner of 
the Institute took place in the Music-hall. 
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Lord Talbot de Malahide was in the chair ; 
and the principal speakers were the Earl 
of Powis, Lord Viscount Dungannon, the 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy, J. M. Kemble, esq. 
the Hon. W. Fox Strangways, &c. Dr. 
Kennedy subsequently opened the library 
and other principal rooms of Shrewsbury 
school for a conversazione. 

Friday, August 10. This day was wholly 
occupied by an excursion to Ludlow: some 
other objects of interest being visited on 
the way. 

The first was Stoke Say Castle, a very 
remarkable castellated mansion, partly of 
the reign of Edward I. the features of 
which have been described and illustrated 
by Mr. Hudson Turner in Parker’s Do- 
mestic Architecture. The owner, the Earl 
of Craven, has recently restored some of 
the floors, and made other material re- 
pairs, under the direction of Mrs. Stack- 
house Acton. 

The next place visited was Bromfield 
Priory, which is not a monastic ruin, the 
conventual buildings having been cleared 
away ; but the church appears, after the 
Dissolution, to have been converted into 
part of a mansion-house, but restored to 
the purposes of worship in the year 1658-— 
judging by that date on the present roof. 
The terrace walk and gardens, with some 
other remains of the mansion, are left on 
the south side of the church. There is also, 
at a short distance, an entrance gateway, 
of which there is a view by Mr. D. Parkes 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1816. 

A walk across the fields conducted the 
archeologists to the church of Stanton 
Lacy, which exhibits remains of Saxon 
architecture at its west end, on the north 
wall of the nave, and in its north tran- 
sept. These are marked by upright ribs, 
like those at Wittering, co. Northampton. 
A doorway in the north wall, which is 
sumounted by a simple Greek cross cut 
in relief, is engraved in Mr. Bloxam’s 
work on Architecture: and there are 
further descriptions of the building, with 
illustrations by the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne and by the Rev. J. L. Petit, in the 
Third volume of the Journal of the In- 
stitute. The ribs are of long-and-short 
work, but the angles are not built in that 
form of construction. 

On arriving at Ludlow, the company 
were at once entertained in the Public 
Buildings by the Mayor, Rodney Ander- 
son, esq. They were next conducted over 
the church by Mr. Penson the architect ; 
who pointed out the fact that it still re- 
tains many of its Early-English features, 
though it bas generally been regarded as a 
structure of the Perpendicular age. The 
chancel contains some interesting monu- 
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ments of the families of the former Pre- 
sidents and Councillors of Wales; anda 
very magnificent stone reredos, which has 
been recently restored by subscription, 
under the care of Mr. Penson, the beau- 
tiful designs of Overbeck being copied for 
many of the sculptures. The exterior walls 
of the church are in a state of great 
dilapidation, from the perishing nature of 
the stone. 

Lastly, the remains of the magnificent 
castle of Ludlow, once the seat of govern- 
ment on the Welsh Marches, were duly 
examined and admired. 

After the return to Shrewsbury, the 
archeologists again dined in the Music- 
hall on the invitation of the Mayor, to 
meet the corporation and others of the 
principal members of the town, the party 
amounting to 130. 

Saturday, August 11. In the Section 
of ANTIQuiTIES, Mr. Kemble pursued the 
subject upon which he had previously 
entered, by a lecture on the Military In- 
struments of the Bronze and Iron Age, 
exhibiting a very interesting series of 
drawings of swords of remote antiquity. 

In the Section of History a paper 
was read, written by the Rev. R. W. Eyton 
(the county historian,) upon the date of 
the foundation of Hauglmond Abbey, 
which has hitherto been considerably ante- 
dated. The writer showed that it was 
founded as a priory between 1130 and 
1138, and grew into an abbey in or before 
1155, its founder in all respects being the 
first William FitzAlan. 

Mr. Wynne exhibited a drawing of a 
wooden font or basin found in a bog at 
Ynismarthig in Merionethshire, and now 
preserved at Pengwern. It is formed of a 
piece of knotted oak, hollowed to contain 
about six quarts, at the edge of which is a 
lesser hollow, which is conjectured to have 
been for salt, supposing it to have been used 
for baptism. This arrangement appears 
however to suggest a hand-basin and soap- 
dish. Ithas an inscription in Welsh. An 
engraving of this curiosity appeared in the 
European Magazine in 1790. 

In the afternoon another excursion was 
made,—to Albright Hussey, Battlefield 
church, and Haughmond abbey. The first 
is an old moated mansion, partly built of 
timber-work in the reign of James I. like 
many of the old houses of Shrewsbury. 
It made resistance to the Parliamentary 
forces during the civil war. Battlefield 
church commemorates the victory of 
Henry IV. over the Percies. It was 
collegiate, but suffered to go to ruin, until 
a smaller church was formed about a cen- 
tury ago in the eastern portion of the for- 
mer structure. Thereare some fragmentary 
portions remaining of the stained glass 
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windows; drawings of, which, in a more 
perfect state, are in the possession of Mr. 
Corbet of Sundorne castle, and show that 
they formerly exhibited the legend of St. 
John the Baptist (in six compartments), 
and that of a female Saint, with various 
heraldic devices. A wooden figure of Our 
Lady of Pity, nearly four feet high, is now 
placed within one of the ancient sedilia ; 
it is engraved in the Archeologia, vol. 
xiv. and in vol. txu. p. 893, of our 
Magazine, together with a view of the 
church, both from drawings of Mr. D. 
Parkes. Mr. Henry Pidgeon, Treasurer 
of the Corporation of Shrewsbury, here 
read to the assemblage a description of 
the building. 

The cavalcade then proceeded to Haugh- 
mond abbey, where they were most sump- 
tuously entertained by the proprietor, A. 
W. Corbet, esq. of Sundorne Castle. The 
Rev. F. W. Baker, Rector of Beaulieu in 
Hampshire, performed the office of con- 
ductor over the ruins, of which he had 
fermed a plan, having pursued some ex- 
cavations with that object. The church 
has been entirely removed ; but there are 
considerable remains of the conventual 
buildings, the most picturesque feature of 
which is the front of the chapter-house, 
presenting three round-headed doorways, 
of Norman architecture, in the jambs of 
which some sculptured statues of saints 
were inserted at a subsequent period. 

Sunday, August 12. An eloquent ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion was 
preached in St. Mary’s church, Shrews- 
bury, by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

Monday, Auyust 13. The whole day 
was occupied by a long excursion, during 
which were visited Whittington Castle, the 
Elizabethan mansion of Park Hall, the 
castle of Chirk, the vale of Llangollen, 
(where dinner was taken at the Hand inn), 
and the Abbey of Valle Crucis. Under 
the direction of Viscount Dungannon and 
Mr. Wynne, M.P. the interior of this 
abbey has been lately cleared out, and a 
great number of interesting relics dis- 
covered. Several tombstones have been 
restored, belonging to the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

Tuesday, August 14. In the Section of 
ANTIQUITIES a paper was read, entitled 
“Interesting Discoveries in the Greek 
island of Calymnos, under the direction of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,’ by Charles 
Newton, esq. her Majesty’s Consul at My- 
tilene. The paper detailed the result of 
certain excavations made in the neighbour- 
hood of Damos, where a number of Greek 
tombs have been discovered, containing 
pottery, &c. Sepulchral jars had also been 
found; which, Mr. Newton thought, 
might elucidate a disputed passage in 
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Pliny. What was called the tub of Dioge- 
nes was, in his opinion, no tub at all, but 
a large sepulchral jar. In other parts he 
had found graves which presented evidence 
that they were graves of Romans. The 
vases found in the graves were of a date 
considerably anterior to the Christian era, 
and in many of the graves were discovered 
lamps or cups. The paper proceeded to 
describe researches on the site of a Temple 
of Apollo, where the small church of 
Christos had been built, chiefly out of the 
old materials of the temple. Here a num- 
ber of antiquities have been discovered, 
including a very fine sword-handle. It 
was instanced as remarkable that all the 
vases found in the tombs should be inva- 
riably of the same ordinary Jate character. 
Almost all the antiquities as yet found at 
Calymnos, whether coins, vases, or in- 
scriptions, were either of the Macedonian 
or of the Roman period. Mr. Newton 
concluded by expressing the gratification it 
afforded him to make a_ contribution 
towards the meeting of the Institute at 
Shrewsbury, a town in which he must ever 
take a peculiar interest, as he had received 
his education at the Free-school there. 

The next memoir read was one by W. 
H. D, Longstaffe, esq. F.S.A. upon Saint 
Oswald, the Christian king and martyr of 
Northumbria, and founder of the see of 
Lindisfarne. His martyrdom was his 
death in battle, 5 Aug. 642, when fighting 
with Penda, the pagan king of Mercia, at 
‘* Maserfelth,’’ which seems to have been 
accurately fixed at or near Oswaldestre, 
now Oswestry. The mutilated limbs of 
the saint were impaled upon stakes, and 
the ancient and popular rendering of Os- 
waldestre was Oswald's tree, the Oswaldi 
arbor of Giraldus Cambrensis. Modern 
writers’ have inclined to make the final 
syllable of the name the Welsh ¢re for 
town. The town seal represents Oswald 
holding a tree. As another name of the 
town was Croix Oswald, the tree might 
after all allude to a cross of wood, such as 
marked Oswald’s early victory at Heven- 
felth, where Leland mentions St. Oswaldes 
Asche. 

A paper on the Mints of Shrewsbury 
was communicated by Edward Hawkins, 
esq. F.R.S., V.P.S.A. Coins were struck 
at Shrewsbury by Ethelred, who com- 
menced his reign A.D. 806, and they 
present the names of four different mo- 
neyers ; and of the fourteen monarchs who 
intervened between Ethelred and the 
Conquest, coins are found of so many 
that it may be reasonably concluded that 
the mint continued in operation, with 
little or no interruption, though upon the 
coins of some of them the name of Shrews- 
bury has not yet been discovered. In the 
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time of the Confessor there were three 
moneyers established at Shrewsbury, yet 
in Domesday Book no mention is made of 
a mint. It is nevertheless certain that 
the mint still continued to be worked 
here, as the name of the town occurs upon 
coins both of the Conqueror and his son, 
and also of the three first Henries. After 
this time the name of Shrewsbury does not 
appear upon any of the coins of the realm, 
nor is there any evidence that a mint was 
afterwards established here again, before 
the year 1642. In 1637 Thomas Bushell, 
who was lessee of the royal mines in Car- 
diganshire, obtained permission to estab- 
lish a mint in the Castle of Aberystwith, 
in the neighbourhood of the mines. He 
was authorised to strike half-crowns, 
shillings, half-shillings, groats, three- 
pences, half-groats, pennies, and half-pen- 
nies; and it was ordered that all pieces 
coined at this mint sliould be stamped 
with the Prince of Wales’s plume of 
feathers on both sides. This mint con- 
tinued in operation till Sept. 1642, when 
the whole establishment was removed to 
Shrewsbury, where it remained till nearly 
theend of Dec. in that year, after which it 
was removed to Oxford. Onthe 19th Sept. 
in the same year the king made a memo- 
rable speech and declaration at Welling- 
ton, in which he said ‘*I will, to the 
utmost of my power, defend and main- 
tain the true reformed Protestant religion 
established in the Church of England. I 
desire to govern by all the known laws of 
the land, and that the liberty and property 
of the subject may be by them preserved 
with the same care as my own just rights. 
I promise to maintain the just rights, pri- 
vileges and freedom of parliament.” 
Upon coins, dated 1642, and sabsequent 
years, the reverse bears the inscription 
RELIG. PROT. LEG. ANG. LIBER. PARL. 
whereon the historians of Shrewsbury, 
Messrs. Owen and Blakeway, remark, ‘‘Mr. 
Bushell (for the device seems to have been 
his own) thus unhappily burlesquing the 
declaration of Parliament, by stating the 
King to levy war against them in defence 
of their liberties, as they had taken up 
arms against him under the pretence of 
defending his royal person.’’ It will be 
seen, however, that the inscription was no 
burlesque of Bushell’s, but most seriously 
intended to convey to every place where 
the coin circulated, and to every person 
who possessed a piece of money, the three 
great principles affirmed in the king’s decla- 
ration at Wellington. Messrs. Owen and 
Blakeway further observe, “ All Charles’s 
pieces with the prince’s feathers, the above 
reverse, and the date 1642, can have been 
struck nowhere but at Shrewsbury;’’ but 
those gentlemen forgot that the year was 
Gent, Mae, Vox, XLIV. 
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not at that time calculated to terminate 
with the 3lst Dec. but with the 25th 
March, and that consequently coins struck 
during the first three months of the year 
which we call 1643 would also bear the 
date 1642. There is not any distinctive 
mint-mark or any letters which distinguish 
the Shrewsbury coins. Chester coins have 
the wheatsheaf; Worcester coins have 
the pears; Exeter, Oxford, Bristol, and 
York coins have initials or names; but 
Shrewsbury nothing. Still there are pe- 
culiarities about some of the coins of 
this period which furnish grounds for 
reasonable conjecture. Aberystwith coins 
have the Prince’s plume, as ordered by 
the indenture which established that mint, 
and an open book, which was Bushell’s 
private mark. There is in the British 
Museum a half-crown which bears the 
feathers upon the obverse, and the horse 
is somewhat of the Aberystwith form. 
The reverse of this coin has the De- 
claration inscription and the date 1642; 
it cannot, therefore, be unreasonable to 
assign this coin to Shrewsbury. The 
same reasoning applies to a shilling in the 
same collection. But this argument is not 
absolutely irresistible, for there are six- 
pences and groats which have the Aberyst- 
with obverse with the plume and book, 
with the Declaration type and with the 
dates 1643 and 1644, and also with the 
letters ‘‘ ox ’* for Oxford ; so that we have 
convincing proof that upon some coins the 
Aberystwith marks were continued not 
only immediately, but for some years after 
the mint had been removed from that place. 
Other evidence, however, confirms the 
appropriation of-certain coins to Shrews- 
bury made by Messrs. Owen and Blake- 
way. In the year 1664, Bushell, in a let- 
ter addressed to the Lord Treasurer Asb- 
ley, says, ‘‘ I procured such quantities of 
plate, from persons of quality at Shrews- 
bury, for the more magnificence of his 
majesties present service in that expedition, 
as the sight of it stopt the present mutiny of 
the souldery, when the adverse part had 
plotted a division for want of pay. And 
in order to their further content, I pro- 
cured, two daies before Edgehill battle, 
of his late majesty, at Wolverhampton, a 
gratious gift of his affection; to each 
colonel the medal of a 20s. piece in silver, 
all other officers 10s. or 5s., and every 
private souldier half a crown, with this 
motto on the reverse cross— 
Exurgat Deus dissipentur inimici 
Relig. Protest : Leg. 
Ang. Libert. Parliament. 
which pleased every regiment so mu¢h, 
coming from his majesties bounty (of 
blessed memory), as if they had received 
their whole arrears ry their paymaster 
2 
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general.” The battle of Edgehill was 
fought in Oct. 1642, at which time the 
mint was at Shrewsbury, and had been 
there ever since the adoption of the 
Declaration type which appears upon 
these coins. It is quite certain, there- 
fore, that some of the pound, half-pound, 
crown, and half-crown pieces with the 
Declaration type and the date 1642 were 
struck at Shrewsbury. We are not 
allowed to go so far as to state that all 
such pieces of this date were struck there, 
as we have already seen that Oxford has 
equal claims to that date; and there is 
evident proof that the same dies which 
were used at Shrewsbury were not only 
used at Oxford, but also afterwards at 
Bristol. 
(To be conciuded in our next.) 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
MEETING AT PETERBOROUGH. 

A conjoint meeting of the Architectural 
and Archeological Societies of the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton, the diocese of 
Lincoln, the University of Cambridge, and 
the county of Leicester, was held at Pe- 
terborough, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 24th and 25th of May. ‘The business 
was opened in the assembly-room of the 
Wentworth Hotel, under the presidency 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Davys. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole read an elaborate 
paper upon Peterborough Cathedral. En- 
tering fully into its history, from its erec- 
tion in 1118, and noticing the various ar- 
chitectural improvements by William de 
Waterville and others, he regarded it as 
now presenting a perfect Norman fabric, 
of a very high order. Regarding the west 
front, he stated that there is no docu- 
mentary evidence, but that it was proba- 
bly built about the year 1220. 

The Rev. Owen W. Davys then read a 
paper, “ On the West Fronts of English 
Churches, with special reference to that of 
Peterborough.” After making some cur- 
sory remarks, in succession, on the fronts 
of Southwell, York, Rochester, Tewkes- 
bury, Durham, Salisbury, Wells, Ely, and 
Croyland, he remarked of Peterborough : 
“This front is found at the west end of a 
church where, perhaps, of all the cathe- 
drals in England, we should least expect 
to meet with it. Little, indeed, did Ab- 
bat Benedict think, when he re-edified the 
nave, that it was destined to have so glo- 
rious a termmation put to it as that which 
rose under the auspices of a nameless suc- 
cessor. Benedict’s front was probably, if 
ever completed, a plain Norman composi- 
tion, flanked by towers, traces of which 
Mr. Paley has recently discovered in the 
present side-aisles. Tothis abbat’snave, one 
compartment and a western transept were 


added, the plan of which last compre- 
hended two towers in a line with the main 
aisles; but even here no extraordinary 
power of design was observable ; it re- 
mained to another architect to conceive an 
arrangement which has ever been the de- 
light and admiration of posterity. 

‘* The powerful thought in this new front 
was that which directed its designer to 
place small towers at the western corners 
of the existing transept in such order that 
their contiguous angles should be vertically 
opposite to those of that structure, and thus 
a space be afterwards included by three of 
the loftiest and most richly-moulded arches 
which can be found in the world. These 
arches carry gables, pierced with beautiful 
circles, and enriched with some of the 
finest details of the Early-English period. 
The gables are not of the same angles, 
though of the same height, since the 
arches below are not of the same span, that 
in the middle being the narrowest. It is 
so designed to prevent covering the side 
doors behind, and thus concealing some of 
the finest portions of the perfect whole. 
Between the gables, this most ingenious of 
architects placed large and beautiful turrets 
harmonizing with them, which flank the 
gables of the transept behind, and he would, 
doubtless, have finished the side towers 
with spires; but then he seems to have 
been stopped, for the spires are of later 
date, the Decorated period, that to the 
south a lovely composition, whilst that to 
the north is yet unfinished. Here is one 
defect. Another and yet more serious one 
is the absence of the southern transept 
tower, of which only a poor basement story 
is to be seen. 

‘ T have often wondered when I have had 
opportunity of contemplating the west front 
of Peterborough. It has struck me that 
perhaps the building of the southern tower 
was purposely stayed, as it has seemed 
that, if completed, it would give to the 
composition a crowded effect, the cluster 
of pinnacles being very great at present ; 
yet the omission %eriously detracts from 
the stupendous effect of the whole. The 
fact is, that the front is an union of two 
designs, the later of which did not include 
the transept towers; but since the tran- 
sept existed, these were necessary to assist 
the eastern view of the cathedral. 

“The north transept tower is plain, but 
striking and beautiful, and its massive 
pinnacles seem to prove that it was one 
of the few Early-English towers whose 
effect was not intended to be increased by 
the addition of a spire. It would have 
been well if so noble and handsome a de- 
sign as that front, which was constructed 
under the direction of Early-English 
architects, could have been left alone by 
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their successors in the Perpendicular 
period; but if was not so, and it must 
ever be a cause of regret that what would 
elsewhere have been regarded as one of 
the most beautiful Third-Pointed porches 
existing, should now be looked upon as 
an unworthy intruder when found placed 
within the centre arch of the facade. 
Nevertheless it will be evident, upon 
further examination, that this porch is a 
very valuable piece of architectural me- 
chanism, and that it stands where it does 
simply to form a buttress for the preserva- 
tion of the whole structure, which early 
began to show signs of weakness, and to 
cause fear as to its approaching decay. 
The piers supporting the great arches, 
unable to bear the superincumbent weight 
of the gables and the outward thrust of 
the vaulting beneath, were beginning to 
lean outwards ; and therefore, to prevent 
the fatal consequences which might arise 
if they were not kept from a further set- 
tlement, the library porch was con- 
structed, and not without reflecting the 
greatest mechanical credit on its designer. 
Therefore we must not quarrel with this 
Perpendicular innovation, as we are in- 
debted to it, in all probability, for the pre- 
servation of the earlier portions of the 
front which are so much admired.”’ 


A party of about 70 gentlemen sat , 


down to an ordinary provided at the 
Angel hotel, at which the Rev. Sir George 
Robinson presided ; and in the evening a 
second meeting was held in the Wentworth 
assembly-room. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Churton read an excellent paper on the 
history and architecture of Croyland 
abbey ; in which, as we understand, he 
undertook to vindicate some of the 
charters of that house, which modern an- 
tiquaries have generally regarded as 
monastic forgeries. The Rev. Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart. also read a paper intitled 
“The Mistakes I have made ’’—in church 
restoration, which excited much amuse- 
ment and some profitable discussion. 

The next day was occupied by an ex- 
cursion to the abbeys of Thorney and 
Croyland, and thence to Peakirk, Thorn- 
borough, Glinton, and Woodcroft. At 
Thorney a paper was read by W. H. 
Whitting, esq. upon the history of that 
abbey. It was an offset from Peterbo- 
rough about the middle of the seventh 
century. Its early name was Ancarig, 
the isle of the hermit. William of 
Malmesbury enthusiastically describes the 
spot as ‘‘a picture of paradise, and for 
pleasantness to be compared to heaven 
itself, bearing trees in the very fens, 
towering with their lofty tops to the 
clouds, while the smooth watery plain 
below attracts the eye with its verdant 


dress, and may be crossed without diffi- 
culty. Not the smallest spot is here un- 
improved, being planted either with fruit 
trees, or vines creeping along the ground 
or supported by poles. Here seems to be 
a tacit contrast between nature and art, 
the latter producing what the former for- 
got. What shall I say of the beauty of 
the buildings, which one is surprised to 
find so firmly supported in the fenny soil ? 
This vast solitude is given to the monks 
to fix their affections more on things 
above, and to make them holier men. A 
woman would be deemed a prodigy here, 
but men are welcomed as angels. I may 
justly say this island is the abode of chas- 
tity, the residence of virtue, the school of 
divine philosophers.’ In the fifteenth 
century this oasis in the desert was ren- 
dered memorable as the place of confine- 
ment of the candid and amiable Reginald 
Pococke, the only episcopal favourer of 
the Lollard doctrines. The church re- 
mains, with its Norman arcades; but the 
aisles were removed in 1638, and the 
arches filled with Perpendicular windows. 
A transept, imitating the Norman style, 
was added, by Mr. Blore, in 1840. 

At Croyland, the Rev. Edward Moore, 
Vicar of Weston St. Mary, offered to the 
attention of the meeting some very in- 
teresting remarks on the architecture of 
the Abbey Church. St. Guthlac arrived 
in a boat at the island, then called Crude 
or Muddy Land, as recorded by the histo- 
rian Ingulph; its occupants were a wild 
sow and her litter; his companions, Iatwin 
the steersman, and Bottollin his clerk or 
servitor. Here he built a cell, and lived 
us an anchorite, on a mound still visible, 
and preserving the name to this day of 
Anchor-Church-Field—about three-quar- 
ters of a mile eastward of the abbey. Some 
years after Ethelbald (king of Mercia) 
granted him a charter (a.p. 716) for the 
foundation and endowment of a monas- 
tery, which we are told was firmly built 
of stone on piles of oak. The necessity 
for the piles is not apparent, for there 
must have been then, as now, immediately 
beneath the muddy surface, a good bed of 
gravel. No doubt the abbey and all the 
monastic buildings were soon after this 
time gorgeous, extensive, and substantial, 
for the wealth of the abbey was great, its 
patrons influential, and if history be true, 
rather unscrupulous. From this time 
Croyland’s chronicles contain a sad mix- 
ture of weal and woe. The boundary 
question was a constant source of litiga- 
tion with the men of Weston and Moulton, 
the lords of Spalding and Deeping, and 
the abbats of Burgh. The abbey was 
plundered by Danes, robbed by royalty, 
slaughtered by enemies, burnt by foes, 
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trespassed on by neighbours, harassed by 
law-suits, drowned by floods, shaken by 
earthquakes, impoverished by extortion, 
depopulated by disease and famine; still 
endowed, enlarged, adorned, flattered, 
courted. In 1061 it was rebuilt by Wal- 
ketul, and when his successor, Ingulphus, 
was installed abbat, in 1076, under the 
patronage of William the Conqueror, there 
were 62 resident monks, besides more 
than 100 others who, from other monas- 
teries, had taken shelter here, and were 
provided with a stall in the choir, a seat 
in the refectory, and a bed in the dormi- 
tory. There is no trace whatever left of 
these or subsequent monastic erections, 
which may at first seem strange ; but the 
fact is, that not only have the stones of 
the buildings been carried away chiefly 
for the repair of the roads of the parish, 
but the foundations, which had to be 
broken up with chisels, have also been 
removed to get at the gravel-bed beneath, 
and this, too, has been removed, and the 
sub-stratum of sand has been also carried 
away for building purposes. Some evi- 
dences of excavation still remain on the 
site of the monastic buildings, but they 
have been gravel pits within the memory 
of persons now living, who have told me 
that they have seen as many as sixteen 
stone coffins visible at once, and as many 
as thirty exhumed in a winter. 

The church and all the buildings were 
destroyed in 1091 by a fire, of which a 
full relation is given by Ingulphus. Jof- 
frid, the next abbat, collected stone and 
marble from various quarries for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding. Finding the church 
had been repaired in a hasty and unbecom- 
ing manner with clay (or brick), he levelled 
it with the ground ; and with great cere- 
mony and rejoicing, in 1113, two abbats, 
two earls, two barons and their wives, 100 
knights, 400 monks, together with an as- 
semblage of more than 5000 people, met 
together to lay the first stones of the 
present building. 

And to begin with the foundation, such 
as still remains : first a broad layer of rough 
Stamford and Helpstone stone is laid edge- 
ways, or rather herring-bone, on the un- 
even bed of gravel, to_bring it to a level 
surface; then squared stone, making a 
continuous wall the whole length of each 
arcade. Our historian. tells us stone was 
collected from various quarries, and here 
we find Stamford, Helpstone, and Bar- 
nack. The building progressed rapidly, 
but before the roof was raised the south 
side was injured by an earthquake, in 
1117. This may account for the earliest 
indication of an alteration, which must 
have been almost contemporaneous with 
this re-building. It is observable in the 
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alteration of the respond at the eastern 
end of the southern arcade of the nave. 
The capital is raised and moulded, the 
shaft altered and elongated, and the tri- 
forium consequently destroyed. 

The rest of Joffrid’s work which still 
remains, shews exquisite masonry of that 
day, and, though there is very little of it, 
we have just sufficient to denote the whole 
design of his magnificent church. The 
two western piers and arch of the great 
central tower remain, forming the east 
end of the present ruined nave, and dis- 
playing the best specimens of masonry in 
the whole building. The northern tri- 
forium range is shewn towards the eastern 
end of the nave; and the external clere- 
story range both of the nave and transepts is 
accurately defined by a single jamb in each 
as if left on purpose; the pitch of the 
nave-roof is shewn by one or two stones 
of the weather-mould on the tower; and 
the pitch of the transept roof by an indent 
on the south side ; and the angle turret of 
the tower itself is shewn by the splayed 
stones at the very top of the rnin in the 
same angle. At the western end of the 
nave also the two Norman buttresses may 
be traced, over-built by the present Per- 
pendicular buttresses. The west end of 
the south aisle too is still preserved be- 
longing to this date, entirely covered with 
arcades of different stages. The whole 
front was doubt arcaded in a similar way— 
we may trace it on the walling wherever 
any is visible. The windows of this date 
would be very small: we have only one— 
the west window of the south aisle, per- 
fectly plain outside, the inside deeply 
splayed, and jamb shafts worked at the 
angles. This is all we have left of Joffrid’s 
church—the rest was destroyed by fire in 
1170. 

The western face of the north aisle 
varies considerably from the western face 
of the south aisle. The walling is per- 
fectly plain, so much of it as is left, which 
is just enough to declare the whole, and a 
door is crowded in. This is now con- 
cealed by the walling-up of the space be- 
tween the south wall of the porch and the 
buttress near to it. This Norman transi- 
tion door tends to show that the north 
aisle, or “ lower church,’’ was used as the 
parochial church long before the aisle was 
enlarged to its present size. Neither his- 
tory nor tradition speak of any other 
church for the townspeople, and they 
would not be permitted to use the con- 
ventual church. 

Immediately after the fire in 1171, abbat 
Edward began to restore the abbey; and 
these restorations were carried on by his 
immediate successors, Robert de Redinges 
and Henry Longchamp. Their work may 
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be distinguished by the alteration in the 
style, which took place at that time, 1190. 
Instead of the engaged shaft, we see the 
detached and banded shaft in the upper 
stage of these originally Norman but now 
Early-English west buttresses. The whole 
of the west front between these buttresses 
was taken out a little after this time, and 
the most elegant and delicate work, in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the age, was in- 
serted about 1230 ; and as the work pro- 
gressed under abbat Ralph Mershe, the 
style gradually advanced into the next or 
geometrical fashion in 1270. A marked 
difference may be observed between the 
stiff stalky foliage of the capitals of the 
west door, and the full bushy foliage of 
the capitals of the great west window; the 
leafy fulness of these capitals assumes the 
form peculiar to the Decorated period, and 
this is the ouly instance of any work ap- 
proaching that character in the church. 
We are indebted to Robert de Redinges, 
or Robert of Reading, and to his successor 
Henry Longchamp, for the idea of the 
grand and artistic decorations of this west 
front of the nave. Abbat Robert came 
from the south of England, when the 
gorgeous west front of Wells cathedral 
had just been executed. The only part 
left of the original west front of abbats 
Robert, Henry, and Ralph, is from the 
ground to the level of the spring of the 
arch of the great west window. The 
upper part having been blown down was 
rebuilt, but not till the time of Richard II. 
circa 1380, when the first Perpendicular 
alterations were commenced, by enlarging 
the west window and rebuilding all above 
the string-course at the spring of the arch. 
Having introduced the latest name 
which figures in this fagade, Mr. Moore 
proceeded to discuss the composition of 
the whole, which he remarked has never 
been satisfactorily explained, and perhaps 
never will be. It consisted, no doubt, 
originally of seven tiers of sacred charac- 
ters, patrons, and benefactors. The upper 
tier forming the pediment, now wholly 
fallen, contained, we may suppose, the 
representation of the Deity—the statue 
now on the bridge—as the principal figure; 
and on either side, as Cockerell suggests 
at Wells, St. John the Baptist and the 
Virgin Mary. The next tier, being the 
present top row of statues, consists of ten 
sacred characters ; .of course we expect to 
find the twelve apostles, but St. Paul the 
great apostle of the Gentiles must have a 
high position in this representation of 
“the house of God,’’ and the ‘ gate of 
heaven ;’’ we shall therefore find only 
nine of the apostles in this tier. (1) St. 
Philip, with three waves. (He occupies a 
similar position on the front of Exeter 


Cathedral.) (2) St. James the greater, 
with staff and wallet. (3) St. Thomas, 
with a spear, and ‘‘reaching’’ out his 
hand. (4) St. Andrew, with a saltire, his 
peculiar emblem. (5) St. Peter, with the 
key and book. (6) St. Paul (now in the 
tower) with a sword and boots. (7 and 8, 
both vacant.) (9) St. James the léss, 
with a fuller’s baton. (10) St. Jude, with 
his halbert and book ; were it not for the 
book this might have represented St. Mat- 
thias. In the next or third tier, i.e. the 
tier on a level with the spring of the arch. 
(1) King Ethelbald, the founder and first 
royal patron. (2) St. Bartholomew, the 
patron saint of the abbey, with his knife, 
the symbol of his martyrdom (this ac- 
counts for eight apostles). On the other 
side of the window, (3) St. Guthlac, the 
other patron saint, with the whip of St. 
Bartholomew, and at his feet a prostrate 
fiend. (4) King Richard II. called ‘ the 
Re-founder’’ of the abbey and royal 
patron, with charter. In the fourth tier 
(1) Kenulph, the first abbat; (2) King 
William the Conqueror, and on the oppo- 
site side (3) his queen Matilda; (4) In- 
gulphus, abbat, as indicated by his crozier 
in the right hand, and historian as indi- 
cated by the open book. In the fifth tier 
(1) a bishop, the crozier being in his left 
hand, and the right hand raised in the 
attitude of blessing; (2) King Edred, 
called ‘the Restorer;’’ (3) Siward, a 
knight and benefactor, with the monster 
between his feet, which he is said to have 
slain; (4) a bishop; this and the corre- 
sponding figure on the opposite side may 
represent the Church. The sixth tier (1) 
St. John; this statue, with its elegantly 
worked pedestal, has recently fallen; it is 
now in the tower ; it deserves particular 
attention. This figure alone, with its cele- 
brated knot and drapery, reminds us of 
the beautiful figure of the same saint on 
the south door of Lincoln Cathedral, 
which being in a more perfect state of pre- 
servation, has afforded the key to the com- 
position of this front. (2) St. Matthew; 
we have now accounted for ten of the apos- 
tles, leaving St. Matthias and St. Simon 
for the two vacant niches over the win- 
dow. The seventh tier (1) St. Mark, (2) 
St. Luke. Thus, the four Evangelists form 
the foundation ; the upper part is occupied 
by our Blessed Lord in glory; on either 
side of the window arch are the two patron 
saints, and two royal patrons, the founder 
and re-founder. The other parts are filled 
in with benefactors, ecclesiastic and lay, 
sacred and secular. 

The only important addition to the 
church made between 1260 and 1390 was 
a campanile, built by Ralphe Mershe, be- 
yond the east end of the choir in 1260, 
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and the choir rebuilt by Richard of Croy- 
land I., towards the latter part of the 13th 
century (cirea 1280). From 1392 to 
1430 additions and alterations were made 
throughout the abbey in the following 
order :—North and south transepts rebuilt 
and vaulted; I think with east and west 
aisles and St. Mary’s chapel towards the 
north, also the nave rebuilt from the 
foundations to the roof, with both aisles. 
The nave was not vaulted with stone, the 
aisles were. All this was done by abbat 
Thomas Overton about 1405. In the ab- 
bacy of Richard Upton, his successor, the 
present tower with certain other minor 
alterations towards the west end of the 
parochial church were built, but not quite 
finished before he died in 1427, and abbat 
John Litlyngton had the honour of com- 
pleting these works in 1464. He artisti- 
cally built and gilded the nave roof, bril- 
liantly glazed the windows, and vaulted 
the aisles with stone. He erected the 
grand organ over the porch in the tower. 
This organ was made in the monastery. 
He also introduced a small organ into the 
choir to assist ig the services : it was car- 
ried from London to Croyland on the 
shoulders of two porters. I wish parti- 
cularly to call attention to this existing 
organ-gallery built of stone. ‘There are no 
less than five galleries in the tower, all of 
different heights. Their use is not very 
evident : perhaps they were made in part 
to lighten the walls; in part for musicians; 
in part for ringers. I should certainly 
like to see the great organ occupying one 
of these galleries, and if some of the sing- 
ers were put up in another, their voices 
and demeanor would detract less than now 
from the devotional character of the ser- 
vices of the church. This abbat had the 
honour of entertaining King Henry VI. 
three days in 1460. He also had the ho- 
nour of entertaining King Edward IV. 
who passed through Croyland in 1469, 
coming by Dowsdale from Wisbech on his 
road to Fotheringay Castle. 

Mr. Moore terminated his historical 
review at this period, when the abbey and its 
church had arrived at their most glorious 
state of perfection and splendour, before 
the present tower was added. He con- 
cluded with some remarks urging upon the 
attention of the patrons of the rectory (the 
Marquess of Exeter and Mr. Whitshed) 
to take, before it were too late, some high 
professional advice as to the best means of 
preserving this valuable relic of Christian 
art, many parts of which appear to be now 
threatening an early fall. 

Mr. Moore read another short but in- 
teresting paper entitled “ Five Minutes on 
Croyland Bridge.’ 

The present bridge, consisting of three 
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pointed arches concentrated in one apex, 
is very late Decorated or transition in style 
of architecture. The hollow chamfer on 
the groining ribs; the two wave moulds 
on the face of the arches; the difference in 
the size of the twomembers of the arches ; 
the three-quarters hollow in the re-enter- 
ing angle between the two members ; and 
the shape of the arches—are, when taken 
together, conclusive indications of the date 
of its erection—not later than 1390 nor 
earlier than 1360. From the many fruit- 
less attempts at solving the problem of this 
triangular bridge, we might almost sup- 
pose it to be the veritable pons asinorum 
met with by some students in Euclid. 
Most of the charters and documents rela- 
ting to the bounds of Croyland mention 
the bridge—some the triangular bridge. 
Charter of Edward, a.p. 943, ‘* Triangular 
Bridge.”’ 

In 128? all the boundary stones and 
crosses are reported as broken down, buried 
in mud, and obliterated; constant dis- 
putes arose in consequence. In 1389 
John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, visited 
Croyland, and ever after interested him- 
self in the boundary question. Through 
his interest the boundary stones of Kes- 
teven and Holland, starting from Ke- 
nulph’s stone, two leagues westward of 
Croyland, were re-erected. As this bridge 
then was the starting point by which the 
position of the other crosses was defined, 
we may fairly suppose no little care would 
be taken to set up here a cross on a good 
foundation. At the other extremity of 
this line of boundary stones we find a 
stone cross on the Brigge-dyke between 
the Witham and the Welland. The bridge 
could not have been erected much prior 
to this date. At or about this date the 
mouldings plainly declare it to have been 
erected; and subsequently we may find 
reference to its existence as an object 
worthy a special visit of royalty to inspect. 
I think we may call it John of Ghent’s 
bridge. 

Let us further see the use of this curious 
bridge. At present it stands on dry land 
in Croyland market-place ; formerly two 
streams, one from the Welland, the other 
from the Nene, united at this point and 
flowed past the abbey precincts, navigable 
past the abbey as far as Thorney. Atthe 
water-gate of the abbey a stream was di- 
verted through the abbey grounds past the 
slaughter-houses and offices for sewerage 
purposes. Culverts still follow the main 
direction of these courses. 

The bridge, though so substantially con- 
structed, was not erected for heavy traffic 
or animals to pass over ; being only seven 
feet wide, it was available for foot pas- 
sengers only. The height of the arch was 
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rendered necessary, in some measure, for 
navigation purposes, though the main way 
was above the bridge, as we find King Ed- 
ward IV. when visiting the abbat of Croy- 
land, walked from the abbey to the bridge, 
when he embarked for Fotheringay. 
(a.v. 1469.) 

The trianc form of the bridge, though 
an adaptation almost necessary from its 
position between three islands, was in- 
tended probably to be emblematic of the 
Holy Trinity. It formed no doubt a 
noble base, with three flights of stone 
steps, for a cross worthy of such a base. 
This elevation then, partly necessary, and 
partly optional, was embraced as a de- 
sirable spot on which to erect the grand 
cross, affording a chapel or station for the 
pilgrims approaching the abbey, where 
they might offer their prayers, and per- 
form such acts of penance and devotion as 
were usual before entering the monasiery. 
It would moreover furnish the monks with 
a convenient rostrum for their customary 
mode of open-air preaching. 

The massive cross with its surrounding 
canopy, acting as buttresses on all sides, 
has been thrown down, and some of those 
hugh bevelled stones, now lying at the 
foot of the bridge, most probably formed 
part of the base of the cross. The para- 
pet walls have been heightened or alto- 


gether added; the wings have been ex- 
tended ; the approaches altered from stone 
steps to an inclined plane, as if to make it 
as much as possible like what it was never 


intended to be. Perhaps we owe the pre- 
servation of the bridge to Maurice John- 
son (the founder of the Gentlemen’s So- 
ciety at Spalding), for I have seen in a 
MS. note in his hand in Stukeley’s Itine- 
rary, that he ‘‘ being then steward of the 
Manor of Crowland caused the crown of 
the bridge to be new paved with stone to 
save it from ruin.’’ 

The statue which has been made to take 
its place upon the bridge does not belong 
to its character, date, or design. It has been 
called king Ethelbald, and, by the vulgar, 
Oliver Cromwell; but is evidently one of 
the statues thrown down from the west 
front of the church, and in all probability 
that which occupied the topmost position, 
and represented the Godhead. This is 
shewn by its proportions ; and the incli- 
nation of the head and neck. Though 
the figure, seated, is six feet high, its 
depth is only ten inches from the walling 
face to the extremity of the knees. 

An evening meeting was held at Peter- 
borough, at which two other papers were 
read: one, by the Rev. F. A. S. Marshall, 
On Photography, and its application to 
the study of Architecture ; and the other 
by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, esq. of 


Rugby, On the Charnel-Vault at Roth- 
well, Northamptonshire, and on Charnel 
Vaults elsewhere. The collection of bones 
at Rothwell, or Rowell, has given rise to 
various conjectures ; they have been com- 
puted to be the remains of no less than 
40,000 individuals, but in Mr. Bloxam’s 
judgment they are not near so numerous. 
Within the last two years an article ap- 
peared in Fraser or Blackwood on this 
vault and its contents, the writer contend- 
ing for the crypt being Saxon, and the 
bones also those of Saxons; but the erypt 
is in reality a structure of the fourteenth 
century, having bays of quadripartite 
vaulting formed by the intersection of 
pentagonal-shaped ribs. It is about 36 
feet long, and 12 in width. The entrance 
is at the west end, and a narrow winding 
passage, with a descent of 17 steps, leads 
from the porch down into it. The door- 
way of entrance, though plain, is some- 
what singular; the head consists of an 
horizontal lintel, with a return down- 
wards, and then aslant to the jambs, in- 
creasing in width, At the east end are 
some remains of painting on the wall, not 
very clearly developed, but said to repre- 
sent the Resurrection, and probably 
marking the situation of an altar. The 
existence of the crypt is said to have been 
forgotten until accidentally discovered by 
workmen about 150 years ago: it is un- 
noticed by the county historian Bridges, 
and his editor Whalley. Mr. Bloxam ex- 
pressed his conviction that its contents are 
nothing more than the exhumed bones of 
those who had been buried in the grave- 
yard or burial-ground surrounding the 
church. This burial-ground is not large. 
Rothwell contains a population of about 
2,000, and is supposed to have been for- 
merly a more populous and extensive 
place than it nowis. Graves were an- 
ciently dug more shallow than at the pre- 
sent day, and bones must have been con- 
tinually exhumed from them. In various 
parts of England antient charnel-houses 
still exist, which have in modern times led 
to similar misconceptions ; and Mr. Bloxam 
in the course of his paper had collected 
notices of the following :— 

In the crypt, a structure of the thir- 
teenth century, beneath the choir of Hythe 
church, Kent, vast quantities of human 
skulls and bones are deposited, the pile of 
them being 28 feet in length and eight feet 
in height and breadth. Of these, Hasted, 
in his History of Kent, observes, “ They 
are, by the most probable conjectures, sup- 
posed to have been the remains of the 
Britons slain in a bloody battle fought on 
the shore between this place and Folkstone, 
with the retreating Saxons, in the year 
456, and to have attained their whiteness 
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by lying for some length of time on the 
sea shore. Several of the skulls have deep 
cuts in them, as if made by some heavy 
weapon, most likely of the Saxons.’’ This 
conjectural account does not, however, 
appear to have been in existence in Le- 
land’s time, who gives a description of 
this church in his Itinerary, but merely 
observes of this crypt as “ under the quire 
a very fayr vaute.”’ 

The same historian notices a vault in 
the neighbouring church of Folkstone, 
containing a similar collection of skulls 
and human bones to those deposited in 
the crypt at Hythe, and he rushes at the 
inference that from the quantity of them 
they could not but be from some battle. 
Those at Hythe he conjectures to be those 
of the Britons, those at Folkstone to be 
those of the Saxons. 

Under Ripon Cathedral is a crypt con- 
taining a large quantity of sculls and human 
bones. A similar collection is under the 
south aisle of Tamworth Church, Stafford- 
shire. At St. Michael, at Oxford, about two 
years ago, workmen discovered a vault, not 
previously known to exist, which formed a 
receptacle for a large quantity of human 
bones. A crypt beneath the Abbey Church, 
Waltham, is said to have contained a large 
quantity. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon was a charnel- 
house, which was levelled with the ground 
in 1800, 

At Narborough, in Northamptonshire, 
Mr. Bloxam had just noticed a remarkable 
structure of this class, apparently of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. It 
could not have been used for burial, as no 
coffin could have been conveyed along the 
winding descent and narrow passage. 

In the close to the north of Worcester 
Cathedral is a crypt full of bones, no 
longer visible to the naked eye. It was 
provided in the year 1224 as a receptacle 
for the bones displaced in the adjoining 
cemetery, and a Capella Carnaria was 
founded by bishop William de Blois, and 
consecrated by his successor Walter de 
Cantalope. Green, in his History of Wor- 
cester, describes the bones as having been 
curiously assorted, and piled up in two 
rows along its sides. Near St. Paul’s in 
London, in Pardon churchyard, a capella 
carnaria was built about the year 1282; 
and there was painted Holbein’s Dance of 
Death. When the mortal remains were 
removed thence to Finsbury field in the 
year 1549, they are said to have amounted 
to more than 1,000 cart-loads, 

At Bury St. Edmund’s are the ruined 
walls of a charnel chapel, which was built 
by abbat John de Northwold in 1301; 
and one was founded by bishop Salmon at 
Norwich in 1325, 

10 
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In the cemetery garth at Durham the 
mouth of the charnel vault may still be 
seen: the use of which is fully described 
in the Monasticall Rites of Durham, in 
the following terms: ‘‘ In the said garth 
there was a vault all set, within either side, 
with mason work of stone; and likewise 
at either end; and over the middle of the 
said vault there did lie a fair through 
stone, and at either side of the stone was 
open, so that when any of the monks was 
buried, look what bones were in his grave, 
they were taken when he was-buried, and 
thrown in the said vaults.’’ 

Mr. Bloxam concluded with some ex- 
tracts from French books bearing on the 
same subject ; with allusions to the cata- 
combs of Paris; and to the bones in the 
churches of St. Ursula and St. Genevieve 
at Cologne, which were in all probability 
gathered from the extra-mural cemeteries 
of the Roman era, that were disturbed 
for the foundations of buildings in the in- 
crease of that city. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

June 11. J. W. Mackenzie, esq. W.S., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Stuart, Secretary, mentioned that 
he had received communications from the 
President of the Society, and from 
Colonel James, which gave every hope 
that the Ordnance Survey of Scotland 
would include all existing archeological 
remains. 

Mr. Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode called 
attention to the unfortunate condition in 
which St. Margaret’s Well existed; and, 
on the suggestion of J. S. More, esq., a 


‘committee was appointed, with the view of 


endeavouring to get the state of this inte- 
resting relic improved. 

The following communications were read 
to the meeting :— 

I. Notes from the Charters of the Earl 
of Airlie, at Cortachy Castle, relative to 
Sir Robert Crichton, and his son ‘* The 
Admirable Crichton.”” By John Stuart, 
Esq., Secretary. The lands of Cluny, in 
Perthshire, originally part of the posses- 
sions of the See of Dunkeld, were made 
over by Robert Crichton, the last Roman 
Catholic prelate, to his relative Robert 
Crichton of Eliock, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. Various arrangements con- 
nected with the succession to these lands 
took place, the records of which are pre- 
served among the charters of the property, 
which now belongs to the Earl of Airlie. 
Several of these contain notices of James 
Crichton, the eldest son of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, better known as “ The Admirable 
Crichton,’’ and tend to throw doubts as to 
the generally received dates both of his 
birth and death. One of them, dated 20th 
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June, 1575, is signed and sealed by the 
Lord Advocate and his son James; and 
thus has preserved to us a solitary speci- 
men of the penmanship of the Admirable 
Crichton. He subscribes “ Mr. James 
Creichtone,’’ having just recently received 
his degree of M.A. at St. Andrew’s. 
Among the charters also is a foundation 
by Bishop George Brown of a chaplainry 
in the island of the loch of Cluny, dated 
10th June, 1504. By this deed the bishop 
provided certain revenues for maintaining 
two chaplains, whom he constituted guar- 
dians of the island and loch. If they 
should be absent from the island for fifteen 
days, or should keep a public concubine, 
or receive any woman of whatever condi- 
tion to residence on the island, or retain 
her for one night, then it should be lawful 
to the Bishop of Dunkeld for the time to 
institute new chaplains. The paper also 
showed that, while the see had been 
claimed by two prelates (Robert Crichton 
and John Hamilton) immediately before 
the Reformation, it was also claimed, or 
rather occupied, by two bishops after that 
time. Robert Crichton, when he con- 
veyed the lands of Cluny to his relative, 
was probably doubtful how the storm was 
to end, and, in hope of the old faith get- 
ting the victory, he took a bond from the 
Lord Advocate that he would remove from 
the castle and lands of Cluny when re- 
quired, at any time during the lifetime of 
the bishop. Bishop Robert was forfeited 
in 1571, and James Paton, of the house of 
Ballilisk, was elected to the see. But so 
late as 1584, bishop Robert, with consent 
of his chapter, granted a charter of part 
of the lands of Cluny, in which he narrates 
‘that by the ingratitude and disobedience 
of his tenants, he had received no rents 
for the preceding three years, so that he 
had scarcely the means of living.’’ The 
charter containing the signature of the 
Admirable Crichton was exhibited at the 
meeting, and the following portraits of 
Crichton, with several engravings. The 
portraits are the property of:—l. The 
Marquess of Bute, at Dumfries House. 
2. William Graham, esq., at Airth House, 
Stirlingshire. 3, Alexander Morison, 
esq., of Bognie, at Mountblairy. 4. J. A. 
Mackay, esq., George Square, Edinburgh. 
5. Sir A. W. Crichton, St. Petersburg 
(represented by a copy belonging to Mr. 
Tytler, of Woodhouselee). 6. George 
Dundas, esq., advocate. Mr. Stuart re- 
ferred to other two portraits of Crichton, 
one of which is at Woburn, and is de- 
scribed by Mr. Martin as representing a 
youth probably about sixteen years old, 
holding a wreath of laurel in both hands. 
It differs altogether from the engravings 
in Tytler’s ‘‘ Life of Crichton,’’ and in 
Gent, Maa, Vor, XLIV. 
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Pennant’s ‘‘ Tour.” It was recently pur- 
chased in Spain by Sir Henry Bulwer as a 
portrait of Crichton ; but as its genuine- 
ness seemed quite unproved, the Duke of 
Bedford did not think it of sufficient con- 
sequence to send it for exhibition. The 
other portrait is at Lennoxlove. 

II. Additional information regarding 
the appearance of the Duke of York’s 
name in sederunts of the Privy Council at 
Edinburgh, in July 1684; by Robert 
Chambers, esq., F.S. A. Scot. The sub- 
stance of Mr. Chambers’s former paper 
on this subject will be found in our April 
Magazine, p. 511. He now read a letter, 
which had been addressed to him by Mr. 
William Fraser of the General Register 
House, stating that, in the library of the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry at 
Dalkeith, among a collection of letters 
from the Duke of York to the Marquess of 
Queensberry, there are three written from 
England in July and August 1684, one of 
them dated at Tunbridge on the 22d July, 
the very day on which the Privy Coun- 
cil Record bore that the Duke was 
present in Edinburgh. The second 
was dated from Windsor on the 25th 
July (the day after one of the four occa- 
sions on which the Duke is entered in the 
sederunts of the Privy Council at Edin- 
burgh), and the third from Windsor, on the 
5th of August. Mr. Joseph Robertson 
remarked, that these letters, if necessary, 
could be supported by collateral evidence. 
It appeared, for instance, that among the 
persons examined before the Privy Coun- 
cil upon one of the days on which the 
Duke of York was recorded as present, 
was the Cameronian martyrologist Patrick 
Walker. But that famous pedlar, in nar- 
rating this great event of his life, said 
nothing of the Duke’s presence, while if 
he had really confronted that “ sworn 
vassal of Antichrist,” as he delighted to 
call him, Patrick Walker was not the man 
to omit a circumstance that would have 
added so much to his own self-import- 
ance. Two years earlier, in March 1682, 
the Duke of York was entered as present 
at meetings of the Privy Council in Edin- 
burgh upon days when he isascertained to 
have been at Newmarket in England. It 
is clear, therefore, that the entry of the 
Duke’s name in the register was not a 
proof of his personal presence. It is 
impossible in the circumstances to con- 
ceive any political object which could be 
attained by such an entry, and scarcely less 
difficult, looking to the way in which the 
register was framed—which Mr. Robert- 
son minutely described from original 
documents still preserved in the General 
Register House—to suppose that the 
entry could have —. made by mistake. 
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He was disposed, therefore, to imagine 
that the explanation must be sought in 
some theory of constructive presence, by 
which the Duke was allowed to delegate 
some member of the Privy Council to 
represent him on certain occasions. With 
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the single exception of the Dake of York’s 
name, the lists of Privy Councillors re. 
corded as present, had triumphed over 
every test by which their accuracy had 
been tried. 


CHRONICLE. 
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Her Majesty’s Visit to France.—The 
Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal, embarked on board the royal steam- 
yacht Victoria and Albert at Osborne on 
the evening of Friday, Aug. 7, and started 
at the earliest dawn for Boulogne. A 
squadron of honour preceded Her Ma- 
jesty, consisting of the Neptune 120, 
Capt. Hutton (flag of Vice-Adm. Sir T. 
Cochrane, K.C.B.) ; St. George 120, 
Capt. Eyres, C.B.; Sanspareil 71, Capt. 
W. J. Williams; Malacca 17, Capt. A. 
Farquhar ; Rosamond 6, paddle sloop, 
Commr. Crofton ; Sealark 6, Lieut. Low- 
ther; Rolla 6, Lieut. Fenwick; Fire 
Queen, despatch yacht, Master-Com- 
mander Paul; Sprightly, steam-tender, 
Acting-Master C. Allen. The Queen’s 
squadron, under the command of Capt. 
the Hon. J. Denman, consisted of :— 
Victoria and Albert, Capt. Denman, carry- 
ing the Queen and Court ; Osborne, Capt. 
T. R. Sullivan; Fairy, Master-Comm. 
Welch; Black Eagle Admiralty yacht, 
Master-Comm. Petley; Vivid, despatch 
packet, Master-Comm. Allen. The Ro- 
samond conveyed the Queen’s equipage, 
&c. In four hours and a quarter the 
royal yacht traversed the 96 miles from 
Osborne to Bologne. 

At Boulogne the Queen was received by 
the Emperor of the French, amid the salutes 
of the army of Boulogne, posted on the 
heights, and the acclamations of a vast 
concourse of people. She stopped for a 
short time at Amiens; and made her 
entry into Paris by its most populous and 
handsome quarter, the new Boulevard de 
Strasbourg, a temporary railway commu- 
nication having been made between the 
stations of La Chapelle and De Vilette, 
which conducted her to the Strasbourg 
terminus. She then preceeded, somewhat 
late in the evening, along the Boulevards 
from the Porte St. Denis to the Made- 
leine, and so on to the palace of St. 
Cloud, which had been prepared for her 
residence. The Duc de Montebello, Co- 
lone) Fleury, and M. de la Grange were 


appointed to be in attendance on the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and Madame 
de Labedoyére and Madame de la Sauley 
to be Ladies in Waiting on the Queen. 
On Sunday divine service was performed 
in Her Majesty’s private apartments by 
the chaplain of the British embassy. The 
afternoon was spent in a drive, accom- 
panied by the Emperor, in the avenues of 
the Bois de Boulogne. On Monday 
morning the Palais de l’Industrie was vi- 
sited for the first time. Luncheon was 
provided at the Elysée ; after which Her 
Majesty was conducted to the Sainte 
Chapelle and Notre Dame, and then rode 
leisurely through the city to St. Cloud: 
where the evening was closed with the 
performance of Alex. Dumas’ comedy of 
Les Demoiselles de Ste. Cyr, by the Com- 
pany of the Theatre Francais. 

On Tuesday Her Majesty viewed the 
wonders of Versailles, and in the evening 
went in state to the Grand Opera. On 
this and other occasions the Emperor wore 
the ribbon of the Garter, and Prince Albert 
the insignia of the Legion of Honour. On 
Wednesday Her Majesty again visited the 
Palais d’Industrie, and afterwards the state 
apartments of the Tuileries. She lunched 
with Lord Cowley at the British embassy, 
where various presentations were made to 
her. She dined at St. Cloud. On Thurs- 
day she visited the picture galleries of the 
Louvre, dined with the Emperor at the 
Tuileries, and honoured with her presence 
a magnificent ball at the Hotel de Ville. 
The Queen danced with the Emperor, 
their vis-a-vis being the Princess Ma- 
thilde and Prince Albert. In the same 
set H.I.H. Prince Napoleon danced with 
Miss Cowley, and Prince Adalbert of 
Bavaria with Madame Haussman. More 
than 8,000 invitations were issued to this 
entertainment. On Friday the Emperor 
accompanied Prince Albert to the Chateau 
of Vincennes. The Queen again went to 
the Exhibition, and in the afternoon was 
present at a review in the Champ de Mars, 
where from 40,000 to 45,000 men were 
under arms. She also visited the Hotel 
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des Invalides and the tomb of the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. In the evening she went 
to the Opera Comique. On Saturday Her 
Majesty visited the palace and forest of 
St. Germain’s, and the tomb of James IT. 
There was afterwards a grand ball at Ver- 
sailles. 

On Sunday the 26th, being the birth- 
day of Prince Albert, the Emperor sur- 
prised him with a reveille de matin 
performed by all the drummers of the 
Garrison of Paris. Dr. Hale, the chaplain 
of the British embassy, again attended to 
perform divine service, and the afternoon 
drives were taken in the Bois de Boulogne. 

On Monday morning the royal visitors 
left St. Cloud, and arrived at the Tuileries 
at half-past ten. They proceeded in state, 
accompanied by the Emperor, to the Stras- 
bourg terminus, from which they started 
at a } after 12; and arrived at Boulogne 
about 10 min. past 5. Immediately after, 
a review of about 40,000 troops took place 
on the strand; and subsequently Her 
Majesty repaired to the camp at Amble- 
teuse. She dined at the Pavilion at 
Boulogne, and, in the midst of a general 
illumination of the city and port, she re- 
embarked on her homeward voyage pre- 
cisely at 11 at night. Her yacht arrived 
off Osborne a quarter to 9 a.m. Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Bath on H.1.H. Prince Napoleon, and on 
General Canrobert. She left 25,000 francs 
for distribution among the most indigent 
poor of Paris. 

The Baltic.—In the month of July there 
were in the Baltic 85 English vessels of war, 
mounting 2,098 guns; 16 French vessels 
of war, mounting 408 guns. In the com- 
bined fleet there are 23 line-of-battle ships, 
with 1,853 guns; 31 frigates and corvettes, 
with 554 guns; 29 smaller steamers and 
gunboats, with 78 guns; 18 mortar-boats 
and other craft, with 21 guns; in all, 101 
vessels, mounting 2,506 guns. 

On the 2ist July the fortress of Fre- 
derickshamn was attacked by Capt. Yelver- 
ton in H. M.S. Arrogant, accompanied by 
the Cossack, Magicienne, and Ruby gun- 
boats. The enemy had recently sent 3,000 
troops into the fortress, which our ships 
succeeded in putting to flight. 

On the 6th Aug. the English and a 
portion of the French fleet weighed from 
Nargen, and anchored the same day off 
Sweaborg. On the morning of the 9th 
Sweaborg was attacked by the mortar and 
gun-boats of the allied squadron, and the 
bombardment was continued until the 
morning of the 11th. Heavy explosions 
and very destructive fires were produced 
in a few hours. Nearly all the principal 
buildings on the island of Vargoe, and 
many more on Swartoe, including those 
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of the dockyard and arsenal, were burnt. 
Few casualties occurred, and no lives were 
lost, in the allied fleet. The fortress of 
Sweaborg is composed of seven rocky 
islands, and is situated about three miles 
and a half from Helsingfors. It fell into 
the possession of Russia with the grand 
duchy of Finland, but, unlike Helsingfors, 
which was first regularly fortified by the 
late Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, 
Sweaborg had been a place of considerable 
strength under the Swedes. The works 
were commenced in 1748, but were not 
completely finished when acquired by the 
Russians, who have continued making 
improvements, and devising every means 
of making the place impregnable. They 
say, ‘*The Swedes began, but we finished 
the Gibraltar of the North.’’) These works 
are stupendous. The walls are chiefly hewn 
granite, covered with earth, rising in some 
places to a height of forty-eight feet. The 
batteries, which commence on a level with 
the water, and rise in tiers one above an- 
other, are mounted, it is alleged, with 
nearly a thousand guns. The gun-boats 
and mortar vessels of the allies drew up as 
close as 2,500 yards from the fortress ; 
whilst the large vessels remained out of 
range of the forts. That a severe blow has 
been inflicted on the enemy, that military 
stores of all kinds to an enormous amount 
have been destroyed, and that his re- 
sources for carrying on the war have been 
greatly diminished, is unquestionable; but 
it remains to be seen whether the injury 
inflicted on the fortifications is so great as 
to render them no longer tenable. Our 
success could not be pursued for want of 
a fresh supply of mortars. The fleets left 
on the 13th—partly for Nargen and partly 
for Cronstadt. 

Sea of Azoff.—The steam squadron, in 
the sea of Azoff, under the orders of Comm. 
Sherard Osborn, has been engaged in very 
effective operations to deprive the enemy 
of the new harvest, and to cripple his re- 
sources of all kinds. Extensive fishing 
establishments and stores of forage and pro- 
visions, which supplied the Russian armies 
in the Crimea, have been destroyed, on 
the isthmus of Arabat, and at Glofira. 
Four Russian steamers that were sunk in 
Berdiansk bay have been removed, by sub- 
marine explosions, and on the 22d July 
Capt. Osborn destroyed the western suburb 
of the town of Berdiansk, setting fire to 
no less than ten large granaries filled with 
wheat, and several flour-mills, which have 
been employed night and day in grinding 
for the Russian forces. 

The Crimea.—The allied army occupy- 
ing the line of the Tchernaya has gradually 
changed its character, and become from an 
offensive a defensive army. With what 
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was deemed excess of caution, the Pied- 
montese and Turks entertained themselves 
with adding new ¢abias to their redoubts 
first thrown up in the new position, but 
the event appears to have justified their 
conduct. On the 16th of August, at day- 
break, the Russian field army, which had 
long defied reconnaissance, disclosed its 
front. According to its wont, it advanced 
in masses. Pouring down the steep sides 
of their position, and favoured by a mist, 
they burst, without beat of drum, upon the 
Piedmontese position, and, driving in the 
outposts, they reached the Tchernaya, and, 
notwithstanding a heavy fusillade from the 
French Zouaves, rushed upon the allied 
camp. They attacked two French regi- 
ments in front and flank with a desperate 
bayonet charge, and a hot contest ensued, 
in which General d’ Herbillon, with 10,000 
men, had to sustain the chief attack. The 
battle was continued for three hours, but 
at length the Russian artillery was silenced 
by the superiority of the allied fire. The 
Russians suffered to the extent of 6,000 
men, probably a fifth of those actually 
engaged, Nearly 4,000 were slain, and 
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2,200 were left wounded and prisoners in 
the hand of the allies. The loss on the 
part of the allies was only 1,200, of whom 
200 were of the Sardinian contingent. Six 
Turkish battalions and a battery of a-- 
tillery took part in the battle. The Russian 
General Read and the Sardinian General 
Montevecchio were among the slain. The 
Russians were commanded in chief by 
Prince Gortschakoff. 

Siam.—A commercial treaty has been 
concluded with his Majesty the King of 
Siam, through the agency of Sir John 
Bowring, who visited the Siamese court in 
April last. The present King of Siam is 
a remarkable person. He is about fifty 
years of age. He has learned not only 
English but Latin from the missionaries, 
and has also imbibed from them a laud- 
able ambition to be reputed the most 
liberal sovereign in the East. His coun- 
try produces sugar, rice, and woods for 
dyeing, and the accession of 6,000,000 
customers cannot fail to be felt in our 
centres of industry at home, and to add 
fresh activity to the busy mart of Singa- 
pore. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 14th of August the Session of 
Parliament was concluded by commission, 
when the following Speech was read by 
the Lord Chancellor :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen,-—We are commanded 
by Her Majesty to release you from further attend- 
ance in Parliament, and, at the same time, to 
express the warm acknowledgments of Her Ma- 
jesty for the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have applied yourselves to the discharge of your 
public duties during a long and laborious Session. 

Her Majesty has seen with great satisfaction 
that, while you have ocevpied yourselves in pro- 
viding means for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, you have given your attention toanany mea- 
sures of great public utility. Her Majesty is con- 
vinced that you will share her satisfaction at finding 
that the progress of events has tended to cement 
more firmly that union which has so happily been 
established between her Government and that of 
her ally the Emperor of the French; and Ifer 
Majesty trusts that an alliance founded on a sense 
of the general interests of Europe, and consolidated 
by good faith, will long survive the events which 
have given rise to it, and will contribute to the 
permanent well-being and prosperity of the two 
great nations whom it has linked together in the 
bonds of honourable friendship. 

The accession of the King of Sardinia to the 
treaty between Her Majesty, the Emperor of the 
French, and the Sultan, has given additional im- 
portance and strength to such alliance, and the 
efficient force which His Sardinian Majesty has 
sent to the seat of war to co-operate with the allied 
armies, will not fail to maintain the high reputa- 
tion by which the army of Sardinia has ever been 
distinguished. 

Her Majesty has commanded us to thank you 
for having enabled her to avail herself, as far as 
has been found to be required, of those patriotic 
offers of extended service which she has received 


from the Militia of the United Kingdom, and for 
the meaus of reinforcing her brave army in the 
Crimea by an enlistment of volunteers from abroad. 

Iler Majesty acknowledges with satisfaction the 
measure which you have adopted for giving effect 
to the convention by which, in conjunction with 
her ally the Emperor of the French, she has made 
arrangements for assisting the Sultan to provide 
the means which are necessary to enable him to 
maintain in efficiency the Turkish army, which has 
so gallantly withstood the assaults of its enemies. 

Her Majesty, in giving her assent to the Bill 
which you presented to her for the local manage- 
ment of the metropolis, trusts that the arrange- 
ments provided by that measure will lead to many 
improvements conducive to the convenience and 
health of this great city. The abolition of the 
duty on newspapers will tend to diffuse useful 
information among the poorer classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The principle of limited liability 
which you have judiciously applied to Joint-Stock 
Associations will afford additional facilities for 
the employment of capital; and the improvements 
which you have made in the laws which regulate 
Friendly Scieties will encourage habits of industry 
and thrift among the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. 

Her Majesty trusts that the measures to whieh 
she has given her assent for improving the consti- 
tutions of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tas- 
mania, and for bestowing on the important and 
Hourishing colonies of Australia extended powers 
of self-government, will assist the development of 
their great natural resources, and will promote 
the contentment and happiness of their inhabit- 
ants. 

Her Majesty commands us to say that she has 
been deeply gratified by the zeal for the success 
of Her Majesty’s arms, and by the sympathy for 
her soldiers and sailors, manifested throughout 
her Indian and colonial empire ; and Her Majesty 
acknowledges with great satisfaction the generous 
contributions which her subjects in India, and the 
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Legislatures and inhabitants of the colonies, have 
sent for the relief of the sufferers by the casualties 
of war. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—Her Ma- 
jesty commands us to convey to you her cordial 
thanks for the readiness and zeal with which you 
have provided the necessary supplies for carrying 
on the war in which Her Majesty is engaged. 

Her Majesty laments the burdens and sacrifices 
which it has become necessary to impose upon 
her faithful people, but she acknowledges the 
wisdom with which you have alleviated the weight 
of those burdens by the mixed arrangements which 
you have made for providing those supplies. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — Her Majesty has 
commanded us to say, that she has seen with sin- 
cere regret that the endeavours which, in con- 
junction with her ally the Emperor of the French, 
she made at the recent conferences at Vienna to 
bring the war to a conclusion on conditions con- 
sistent, with the honour of the allies and with the 
future security of Europe, have proved ineffectual. 
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But, those endeavours having failed, no other 
course is left Her Majesty but to prosecute the 
war with all possible vigour; and Her Majesty, 
relying upon the support of her Parliament, upon 
the manly spirit and patriotism of her people, 
upon the never-failing courage of her army 
and navy, whose patience under suffering and 
whose power of endurance Her Majesty has wit- 
nessed with admiration, upon the stedfast fidelity 
of her allies, and above all upon the justice of her 
cause, humbly puts her trust in the Almighty 
Disposer of Events for such an issue of the great 
contest in which she is engaged as may secure to 
Europe the blessings of a firm and lasting peace. 

On your return to your several counties you 
will have duties to perform little less important 
than those which belong to your attendance in 
Parliament. Her Majesty trusts that your power- 
ful influence will be exerted for the welfare and 
happiness of her people, the promotion of which 
is the object of Her Majesty’s constant care, and 
the anxious desire of her heart. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

July 26. Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Fergusson, 
K.C.B.to be Governor and Commander-in-chief 
of Gibraltar. 

July 30. Col. Charles Bagot, Staffordshire 
Rifles, to be Assistant-Master of the Ceremo- 
nies in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

July 31. Brevet: To have the local rank of 


Lieutenant-General in Turkey, Major-Generals 
Henry Barnard, Lord ooo ag Sir Wm. John 
a 


Codrington, K.C.B., Fred. Markham, C.B.— 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir James Y. Scarlett, 
K.C.B. to command the Cavairy.—To have the 
local rank of Brigadier-General in Turkey, 
Colonels Robert Garrett, 46th Foot ; Maurice 
Barlow, 14th Foot ; Charles Warren, C.B. 55th 
Foot; C. W. Ridley, Grenadier Guards; D. A. 
Cameron, C.B. 42nd Foot; C. T. Van Strau- 
benzee, 3rd Foot; Hon. A. A. Spencer, C.B. 
44th Foot ; John Lawrenson, 17th Light Drag. ; 
William Parlby, 10th Light Dragoons ; Charles 
Trollope, 62nd Foot; Lord George Paget, C.B. 
4th Light Drag. ; Horatio Shirley, C.B. 88th 
Foot; Henry K. Storkes, half-pay unatt. 

Aug. 3. Colonel Sir J. M. Wilson to be Major 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

Aug.7. The island of Labuan and its de- 
pendencies to be a Bishop’s see and diocese, 
to be called the bishopric of Labuan, and the 
Rev. Francis Thomas Macdougall, D.C.L. to be 
Bishop of the said see. 

Aug. 8. William Eccles, esq. to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Trinidad.—W. T. 
Bridges, esq. to bea Member of the Legislative 
Council of Hongkong, during the absence of 
Paul Joy Stirling, esq.—Thomas Icely, esq. to 
be a non-elective Member of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 

Aug. 13. The Right Hon. William Francis 
Cowper, the Right Hon. Sir Maurice Fred. F. 
Berkeley, K.C.B., the Right Hon. Robt. Lowe, 
and the Right Hon. William Monsell, sworn of 
the Privy Council.—The Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe to be Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations. 
—The Right Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie 
to be a Poor Law Commissioner for England. 
—The Right Hon. William Francis Cowper to 
be President of the Board of Health.—Rear- 
Admiral Sir William F. Carroll, K.C.B. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

Aug. 14. Knighted, James Shaw Willes, esq. 
one of the Judges of the Court of Common 


Pleas.—William Henry Wilson, of Halnaby 
hall, in the parish of Croft, co. York, esq. late 
Capt. 39th Foot, and Jane-Marian-Rutherford 
his wife, only child and heir of John Todd late 
of Halnaby hall aforesaid, and of ‘Tranby park 
in the East Riding, esq. to take the surname 
of Todd after Wilson, and bear the arms of 
Todd quarterly with those of Wilson. 

Aug. 17. The Right Hon. Sir Richard Paken- 
ham, K.C.B. late Envoy Extraor. and Minister 
Plenip. to the King of Portugal, to proceed to 
Lisbon on a special mission, to convey to His 
Most Faithful Majesty the Queen’s congratu- 
lations on attaining his majority, and entering 
upon the full exercise of his royal functions. 


Mr.and Lady Mary Christopher have adopted 
the name and arms of Hamilton-Nisbet, on 
their succession to the Belhaven and Dorleton 
estates, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Hertford.—Rt. Hon. W. F. Cowper, re-el. 
Kidderminster.—Rt. Hon. Rob. Lowe, re-el. 
Kilmarnock.—Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, re-el, 


BIRTHS. 


July 4. At the rectory, Slaugham, Sussex, 
the Hon. Mrs. St. John Methuen, a dau.—— 
14. At Torquay, the wife of the Rev, R. R. 
Wolfe, twin-daus.——At Brondyffryn, near 
Denbigh, the wife of John Copnen Wynne- 
Edwards, esq. a son.— At Bella Vista house, 
Wilts, the wife of Charles Brogden Sperling, 
esq. late of Bilting house, Godmersham, a dau. 
At Dawlish, the wife of Charles Abd 
Williams, esq. a son.—19. At Fornham hall, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, Lady Manners, a son. 
—20. At Elderton lodge, Gunton, the Hon. 
Mrs. Burroughes, a dau.—In Belgrave sq. 
the Viscountess Downe, a dau.—In Eaton sq. 
Pimlico, the wife of J. H. Manners-Sutton, esq. 
M.P. a dau.——At the Palace gardens, Ken- 
sington, the wife of the Rev. John Hanson 
Sperling, a son.—~21. In Upper Brook st. the 
Viscountess Malden, a dau.——At Exeter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Fitzmaurice, a son.——22. At Ash- 
well-Thorpe, Norfolk, Lady Tyrwhitt, a son. 
——In Albemarle st. Mrs. Thistlethwayte, of 
Southwick park, Hants, a dau.u——-23, Lady 
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Olivia Ossulston, a dau.——lIn St. James’s sq. 
Lady Lyttelton, a son.—-25. At Paris, the 
Hon. Mrs. St. Clair, a son.——At Maynard’s 
gate, Rotherfield, Mrs. George Edwards, jun.a 
son and heir.——26. At Badlesmere rectory, 
Kent, Mrs. Clarence Hiiton, a son.——29. In 
Carlton house terr. the Hon. Mrs. Hughes, of 
Kinmel, a dau.——30. At Stoneleigh abbey, 
Warw. Lady Leigh, a son.——31. In Bryanston 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, a dan. 

Aug.1. At Harberton, Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward M. Chaplin, a son.——2. At 
Thynwood house, co. Wore. the wife of E. H. 
Wheeler, esq. a dau.——3. At Felpham house, 
Sussex, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Holcombe, 13th 
Light Inf. a son.—-4. At Newport, Monm. 
the wife of Capt. Henry R. Foote, R.N. a son. 
—6. At Fornham, Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
wife of Col. Curtis, C.B. adau.——7; At Bolton 
hall, Lady Bolton, a son.--—8. In Hertford st. 
May fair, Lady Charlotte Nevilie, a dau.—— 
The wife of Rear-Admiral Sir James H. Plum- 
ridge, of H. M. Dockyard, Devonport, a son. 
——9. At Uffington house, Line. the wife of 
the Hon. Montague Peregrine Bertie, a dau. 
——12. At Corsham court, Lady Methuen, a 
dau.——13. The wife of Alexander Pitts Elliott 
Powell, esq. of Hurdcott house, Wilts, a dau. 
—At Brighton, the wife of the Hon. Charles 
Hanbury Tracy, a son.——18. At the Cloisters, 
Windsor, the wife of Geo. J. Elvey, esq. Mus. D. 
a dau.——21. At Norwich, the wife of John 8. 
Morgan, esq. a son.——27. At Brighton, the 
wife of John Gough Nichols, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 8. At Tullyallen, St. Leger R. Glya, esy. 
second son of G.C. Glyn, esq. M.P. to Florence- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau.; and Alexander J. H. 
Elliott, esq. Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards, aide- 
de-camp to Major-Gen. Scarlett, son of Adm. 
the Hon. G. Elliott, to Gertrude-Mary, second 
dau. of the late J. W. Williams, esq. of Her- 
ringstone, Dorset. 

9. At St. Paul’s Ball’s pond, Edward, third 
son of Richard Greenhill, csq. Whisthouse, 
Ashford, Kent, to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the 
late James Perman, esq. Mosford house, Ilford. 
— At Aston, Warwicksh. Ebenezer Robins 
Williams, esq. youngest son of Sir J. B. Wil- 
liams, of Wem, to Sarah-Selina, only dau. of 
John Birch, esq. formerly of Shrewsbury. 

11. At Plympton St. Mary, Major Wyndham 
E. Bewes, 73rd Regt. son of Thos. Bewes, esq. 
of Plymouth, to Mary, third dau. ; and Capt. 
Henry S. Hillyar, R.N. son of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir James Hillyar, K.C.B. to Anna- 
Louisa, fourth dau. of George William Soltau, 
esq. of Little Efford, Devon. 

12. At St. Thomas, the Rev. Thomas Henry 
Maitland, Incumb. of Southmolton, to Eliza, 
dau. of the late Edward Charles Hudson, esq. 
of Antrim, Ireland.—At Lamberhurst, Thos. 
Hore Graham, a9 son of the late Major John 
Hore Graham, R.M. Plymouth, to Eliza-Anne, 
only dau. of the late Edward John Whittle, esq. 
surgeon.—At Bishop’s Stortford, Thomas- 
William, eldest son of the late Thomas Rhodes, 
esq. of Muswell hill, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. F. W. Rhodes, M.A. Vicar of Bishop’s 
Stortford. —~ At Andover, the Rev. Henry 
Manning Richards, M.A. of Sulham, Berks, to 
Charlotte, only dau, of the Rev. C, H. Ridding, 
B.C. L. Vicar of Andover. —— At Sutton-at- 
Hone, Kent, Kenneth Bruce S/vart, esq. 63rd 
Foot, youngest son of the late Robert Stuart, 
esq. of Annat, to Clementina-Julia, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, of Clova.-— 
At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Captain Ronald 
John Macdonald, younger of Clanranald, R.N. 
nephew of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, to 
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Adelaide-Louisa, second dau. of Lord Vernon. 
——At Harlow, Essex, Joseph Walter Raleigh 
Amesbury, esq. Bengal Medical Serv. to Jessie- 
Griffiths, only surviving dau. of the late George 
Goddard, esq. and granddau. of James Stuart 
Dobson, esq. of Harlow.——At St. John’s Not- 
ting hill, the Rey. Wm. Hirzel Le Marchant, 
Vicar of Haresfield, Glouc. to Anna-Catharina- 
Rickards, second dau. of the late Hugh Hovel 
Farmar, esq. of Dunsinane, co. Wexford.—— 
At Preshute, Wilts, the Rev. Townley Ward 
Dowding, M.A. Vicar of Preshute, to Lucretia- 
Frances, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Henry Blois 
‘Turner, Bombay Eng.——At Hove, Brighton, 
the Rev. Landon Maud, third son of the late 
Rey. J. P. Maud, to Amelia-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Powell, K.H. 6th Regt. —. 
At Battle, Sussex, the Rev. R. F. Whistler, 
Vicar of Hollington, to Augusta, elder dau. of 
James Watts, esq. 

13. At Odiham, William Parker, esq.»Capt. 
S. Lincoln Militia, eldest son of Wm. Parker, 
esq. of Hauthorpe house, Linc. to Auguste- 
Millet-Harriot, second dau. of Lieut.-Colonel 
Short, late Coldstream Guards.——At Marston, 
near Frome, Henry C. 8. Chauncy, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. Charles Chauncy, Vicar of 
St. Paul’s Walden, to Lucy-Hannah, second 
dau. of W. H. Sheppard, esq. of Keyford house, 
Frome.—At Plymouth, Julius D. Brockman, 
esq. Ist Warwick Militia, third son of Captain 
Brockman, of Torpoint, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Peter Simons, esq.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Lieut.-Colonel Charles Townsend 
Wilson, late Coldstream Guards, to Georgina, 
dau. of the late James Hope Vere, esq. 

14. At Over Whitacre, Warw. the Rev. John 
W. Hewett, Head Master of Bloxham Grammar 
School, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. R. 
Greenside, incumbent of Over Whitacre. —— At 
Ellesborough, Bucks, John Lane, esq. of Little 
Missenden, Bucks, to Sara-Susan, third dau, 
of the Rev. William Henry England, Rector of 
Ellesborough.——At Enborne, Berks, William 
Frederick Palmer Morewood, esq. second son 
of W. P. Morewood, esq. of Alfreton park, Derb. 
and Ladbrooke hall, Warwicksh. to Lucy-Anne- 
Maria, only dau. of the late Rev. C.J. John- 
stone, Rector of Enborne.——At Ipswich, Capt. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis, R.A. third son of 
Sir Henry M. J. White Jervis, Bart. to Lucy, 
eldest dau. of J. C. Cobbold, esq. M.P.——At 
South Hackney, the Rev. John Henry Knoz, of 
St. Gabriel Fenchurch, and of Greenwich, Kent, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Ware, esq. 
—- At St. Saviour’s Jersey, the Rev. James 
Taylor, eldest son of Major-Gen. Jer. Taylor, 
of Cheltenham, to Frances-Helen, second dau. 
of Captain Alfred Davis. —~ At Cheltenham, 
Simpson H. Ricketts, Comm, R.N. youngest 
son of the late Adm. Sir R. T. Ricketts, Bart. 
to Emma-Gertrude, youngest dau. of the late 
W.G. Pigou, esq. At St. Pancras, George W. 
Hemming, barrister-at-law, to Louisa-Annie, 
second dau. of Samuel Hemming, of Merry- 
wood hall, near Bristol, and St. George’s terr. 
Regent’s park.—— At Ardara, co. Donegal, 
Augustus Rudge, esq. Lieut. Revenue Police, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of Blakeney Gubbins, 
esq. Sub-Inspec. R.P.——At Brighton, Charles, 
son of Chas. Telford, of Blackheath, to Harriet- 
Porter, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. Raynes, 
Rector of Ripe, Sussex. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Francis 
Fortescue, esq. only child of Henry Fortescue, 
esq. to Catherine-Frederica, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Ellice, R.N.——At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
stone sy. R. Dashwood Fowler, esq. Comm. 
R.N. eldest son of Rear-Adm. R. M. Fowler, 
to Marion-Helen, youngest dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir James Sutherland. 

17. At Oxburgh, Norf. Capt. Nevill, Royal 
Fusiliers, second son of the late Charles and 
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Lady Georgiana Nevill, of Nevill Holt, Leic. 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of Sir Henry P. Beding- 
field, Bart. 

is. At Chester, Jobn Hurleston Leche, esq. 
of Carden park, Cheshire, to Eleanor-Frances, 
second dau. of Capt. Charles Stanhope Jones, 
of Beaumaris. 

19. At Brighton, the Rev. Francis Bacon, 
M.A. son of Nich. Bacon, esq. and grandson of 
the late Sir Edmond Bacon, Bart. to Caroline- 
Cecilia, third dau.; also, the Rev. William 
Meade, M.A. Rector of Binegar, Somerset, to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of P. C. Cazalet, esq. 
-——At Morton, near Bourne, the Rev. Brisco 
Owen, Rector of Remenham, Berks, to Eliza- 
beth, relict of Richard Ward, esq. of Brandon, 
Suffolk.——At St. Mary’s Islington, Richard, 
second son of the late Wm. Taylor Abud, esq. 
of the Grove, Highgate, to Mary-Ann, second 
dau. of the late William Melville, esq. of Not- 
tingham.——At St. Marylebone, Capt. John B. 
Dickson, R.N.son of the late Admiral Sir A. C, 
Dickson, Bart. to Sarah-Matilda, dau. of Thos. 
Poynder, esq. of Hillmarton, Wilts, and Wim- 
= st.——At Paris, Alexander, second son of 

ames Rhodes, esq. of Glengarry, to Mary- 
Waud, eldest dau. of the late James Wilson, 
esq. of Colne, Lanc.——At Camberwell, Henry 
Stone, esq. of Trin. coll. Camb. and the Inner 
Temple, to Charlotte- Wilson, only dau. of Jos. 
Curling, esq. of Herne hill.-—-At Greenwich, 
Edward Wilkinson, esq. of the Royal William 
yard, Plymouth, second son of Capt. W. Wil- 
inson, R.N. to Eliza, eldest dau. of William 
White, esq. Blackheath.——At Woolverstone, 
Philip Bedingfield, esq. eldest son of John L. 
Bedingtield, esq. of Ditchingham hall, Norfolk, 
to Adelaide-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev, Edgar Rust, D’Eye, Rector of Drinkston, 
Suffolk. —— At Trinity church, Marylebone, 
W.S. Gillett, esq. of Upper Harley st. to Eliza, 
widow of Capt. Arthur Grant, R.N. and young- 
est dau. of Thomas Coster, esq. of York terr. 
Regent’s park.——At Alverstoke, Edward M. 
Grain, esq. Capt. R. Eng. to Elizabeth-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. James 
Cock, H.E.1.C.S. of Hopton hall, Suffolk,—— 
At Kirby Misperton, the Rev. Richard Hugh 
Cholmondeley, of Hodnet, Salop, son of the late 
Rev. C. C. Cholmondeley, to Emily, dau. of the 
late Henry Ralph Beaumont, esq. of Newby 
2 Yorksh.— At Trinity church, Mile End, 
Villiam Collingwood, Indian Navy, youngest 
son of William Collingwood, esq. East India 
House, to Margaret-Ann, third dau. of the late 
J. B. Steriker, esq. of Tredegar sq. 

20. At the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, the Hon. 
William Henry Berkeley Portman, M.P. for 
Shaftesbury, eldest son of Lord Portman, to 
the Hon. Mary-Selina-Charlotte, posthumous 
dau. of William Charles Viscount Milton.—— 
At Dauntsey, Wiltshire, Winchcombe Henry 
Howard Hartley, esq. of Donnington castle, 
Berks, to Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
George Augustus Biedermann, M.A. Rector of 
Dauntsey.——Charles- William, eldest son of 
Charles Swainson, esq. of Frenchwood, Lanc. to 
Emily-Susannah, eldest dau. of Jas. ’Espinasse, 
esq. of Boxley lodge, Kent.——At Great Mal- 
vern, Comm, Arthur Tower, R.N. to Augusta- 
Frederika-Mary, youngest dau. of late Right 
Rev. John B. Jenkinson, Bishop of St. David’s. 
——At East Ham, the Rev. John Morley Lee, 
Rector of Botley, Hampshire, to Emily-Mary, 
youngest dau. of James Gingell, esq. of Wood 

ouse.——At Castle Thorpe, Bucks, the Rev. 
John Witkinson, Vicar of Kirkharle, Northumb. 
to Elizabeth-Marianne, dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Drake, of Stoke Goldington, Bucks, and 
Vicar of yw hea 

21. At Guisborough, Yorksh. ‘Thos. Colling, 
esq. of Hurworth, Durham, to Lucy-Jane, dau. 
of the late Rev. T. P. Williamson, Incumbent 
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of Guisborough.——At Edinburgh, Major W. 
Baird Young, to Lilias, dau. of the late John 
Blackwell, esq. advocate, and niece of Rear- 
Adm. J. Hay, of Belton.—At St. James’s 
Piccadilly, Augustus Fred, Kynaston, Captain 
R.N.to Catherine-Mary, third dau. of Gen. and 
Lady Charlotte Bacon.——At Exmouth, George 
Pratt Barlow, esq. 50th Bengal Native Inf. to 
Agnes, third dau. of the Rev. T. J. Rocke, 
Vicar of Littleham-cum-Exmouth.—~At Hert- 
ingfordbury, Herts, Henry Negus Burroughes, 
R.N. eldest surviving son of H.N. Burroughes, 
esq. M.P. of Burlington hall, Norfolk, to Ida, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Fynes Clinton, 
esq. of Welwyn.——At Egham, Surrey, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward J. Watson, late 59th Bengal N.I. 
eldest son of Gen. Sir James Watson, K.C.B. 
of Wendover house, Bucks, to Louisa-Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of George Fred. Furnivall, esq. 
—— At St George’s Hanover square, James- 
Anthony, eldest son of Capt. Valentine Browne, 
Staff Officer, Shrewsbury, to Isabella-Jane, 
widow of William Crispe, esq. of Bombay. 

23. At Headington, Oxf. Robert Brough 
Watson, esq. of Swanland manor, Yorksh. to 
Maria, third dau. of the late George Davenport, 
esq. of Oxford.——At Tor church, Torquay, 
Egerton William Harding, esq. of Old Springs, 
Drayton, Salop, to Harriet-Georgina, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Sir W.H. Mulcaster, R.N. 
C.B., K.C.H.—— At Walcot, Bath, Richard 
Parry, esq. late Royal Scots Greys, son of the 
late Edw. Parry,.esq. Bengal Civil service, to 
Louisa, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Eng- 
land, K.C.B. 

26. At St. George’s Hanover square, John 
Morant, esq. nephew of the Earl of Errol, to 
Lady Henrietta Somerset, third dau. of the 
late Duke of Beaufort.——At South Stoneham, 
James Edmund Tannatt Nicholls,Lieut. Bengal 
Eng. youngest son of Gen. Gustavus Nicholls, 
Royal Eng. to Louisa Ross Parry, eldest dau. 
of the Lord Bishop of Barbados. ——At Lincoln, 
the Rev. Robt. John Hodgkinson, M.A. Assist.- 
Master of Uppingham Gram, School, to Mary- 
Charlotte, cldest dau. of Darwin Chawner, esq. 
M.D.—— At Bathampton, the Rev. Francis 
Ashpitel, Incumb, of Lane End, Bucks, to Lucy, 
only dau. of Edward Sheppard, esq. —— At 
Hornsey, Edward Lloyd Griffiths, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, to Mary-Anne, second dau. of William 
Cooke Stafford, esq. —— At Tunbridge Wells, 
Major T. Blaquiere Mann, to Mary-Anne-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Bellers, esq. 
of Hillfield house, Glouc. —— At Coolhurst, 
Charles Spencer Scrase Dickens, esq. eldest son 
of Mr. and Lady Elizabeth 8. Dickens, to Anna- 
Maria, second dau. of Robert Aldrich, esq. of 
St. Leonard’s forest, Horsham.—-At Hols- 
worthy, Frederick Kingdon, esq. youngest son 
of Rev. Roger Kingdon, Rector of that place, 
to Elizabeth-Ann, only dau. of Mr. A. Friend. 

27. At Princes Risborough, Bucks, the Rev. 
Cuthbert Sharpe Wilkins, Curate of March- 
wood, Hants, to Henrietta-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Farrar, esq. barrister-at- 
law.———At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edmund- 
Roderick-Ximenes-Barlow, third son of the late 
Col. Gwynne, of Glanbran park, Carm. to Jane- 
Eliza-Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the late Col, 
Gwynne Holford, of Buckland, co. Brecon.—— 
At Plymouth, J. Soper, esq. of Plymouth, to 
Elizabeth widow of Lieut. Groves, R.N. and 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Fleming.——At 8t. George’s 
Bloomsbury, William Scot, esq. of Marchmont 
street, surgeon, to Rosa-Playters, second dau. 
of the late Capt. Robt. Moore, Ist Life Guards, 
and granddau. of the late Sir William John 
Playters, Bart. —— At Capel, near Dorking, 
Benjamin Wilson, esq. 11th Madras N. Inf. to 
Jane-Lilias-Elizabeth, only dau. of late Lieut.- 
Col. David Wilson, Bombay Inf. 
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Tae Earu or Serton. 

Aug. 2. At Croxteth Hall, Lancashire, 
in his 60th year, the Right Hon. Charles 
William Molyneux, third Earl of Sefton 
(1771) and tenth Viscount Molyneux, of 
Maryborough (1628), in the peerage of 
Ireland ; second Baron Sefton, of Crox- 
teth,co. Lancaster (1831); and theeleventh 
Baronet (1611); Lord Lieutenant and Vice- 
Admiral of the county of Lancaster. 

His Lordship was born in Berkeley- 
square on the 10th July, 1796, the eldest 
son of William-Philip the second Earl, 
by the Hon. Maria Margaretta Craven, 
second daughter of William sixth Lord 
Craven. 

We believe his Lordship did not sit in 
parliament before the enactment of Reform 
in 1832; but on that occasion he came 
forward as a candidate for the Southern 
Division of Lancashire, professing sen- 
timents in favour of free trade, and a 
fixed duty on foreign corn. He was 
elected after the following poll :— 

George Wm. Wood, esq. . 

Lord Viscount Molyneux. . 5,575 

Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. . 3,082 


But in 1835 both Mr. Wood and Lord 
Molyneux were defeated by Conservative 
candidates— 

Lord Francis Egerton 

Hon. R. Bootle Wilbraham . 

Lord Viscount Molyneux 4,629 

George Wm. Wood, esq. . 4,394 

His Lordship became a peer on his 
father’s death, Nov. 20, 1838. He was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant and Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Lancashire on the 
death of the late Earl of Derby in 1851. 

The Earl of Sefton married, in June 
1834, Mary-Augusta, only daughter of 
Robert Gregge Hopwood, of Hopwood 
hall, co. Lane. esq. by the Hon. Cecilia 
Byng, aunt to the present Lord Viscount 
Torrington. By that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue four sons and one 
daughter: 1. William-Philip now Earl of 
Sefton; 2. the Hon. Caryl Craven Moly- 
neux; 3. Lady Cecilia-Maria-Charlotte ; 
4. the Hon. Henry Hervey Molyneux ; 
and 5. the Hon. Roger Gordon Moly- 
neux, born in 1849. 

The present Earl was born in 1835, and 
is unmarried. He isa Lieutenant in the 
Grenadier Guards. 

Among the papers of the late Earl was 
a letter, in his own handwriting, directing 
that his interment should be made in the 
plainest manner ; that no silk or velvet 
was to be used, the body being merely 
wrapped in clean white linen; that no 

il 


5,694 


5,620 
4,729 


empty carriages were to be allowed in 
the funeral cortege ; and that the money 
saved by this mode of interring a person 
of his rank was to be distributed among 
the poor. The interment took place on 
Thursday, Aug. 9. Precisely at eleven 
o’clock the procession, consisting of eight 
mourning coaches and the deceased Earl's 
private carriage, was formed at Croxteth 
hall, and proceeded to Netherton, where 
it was joined by about 600 of the tenantry, 
who escorted it to Sefton church, where the 
remains were deposited in the new vault. 
The pall-bearers were the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Lichfield, John Ireland Black- 
burne, esq., and Colonel Blackburne. 
The Mayor of Liverpool and several of 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood were 
present. 


Tue Ear or ANTRIM. 

July 25. At Glenarm Castle, co. 
Antrim, in his 43rd year, the Right Hon. 
Hugh Seymour M‘Donnell, Earl of Antrim 
and Viscount Dunluce, in the peerage of 
Ireland. 

His lordship was born in Portman- 
square, August 7, 1812, the tenth child, 


and fifth but eldest surviving son, of the 
late Vice-Admiral Lord Mark Robert 
Kerr, (third son of William-John fifth 


Marquess of Lothian,) by Charlotte 
Countess of Antrim. His maternal grand- 
father Randal-William Marquess of An- 
trim, and the sixth and last of the old 
Earls of the family of M’Donnell, ob- 
tained in 1785 a renewed patent of the 
earldom with remainder to his daughters 
and their heirs male. He was succeeded 
in 1791 by his elder daughter, who was 
married to Sir Henry Vane Tempest, Bart. 
and was grandmother of the present Earl 
Vane ; but she died without male issue in 
1834, and was succeeded in her peerage 
by her sister Lady Mark Kerr, the mother 
of the subject of the present notice. 

This nobleman succeeded his mother on 
the 26th Oct. 1835, and on the 27th June 
1836 he assumed the name of M’ Donnell 
only, by royal sign manual. He never 
sat in either house of parliament. 

His lordship had been in indifferent 
health for a considerable time past, in 
consequence of an accident he met with 
by which he broke one of his thigh-bones, 
from the effects of which he never com- 
pletely recovered; but latterly he had 
been so far recruited as to be able to re- 
sume his usual out-door exercise. His 
relapse was, therefore, not expected, and 
he sank rapidly. The Countess of Antrim, 
his brother-in-law Mr. Bertie, and his 
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nephew Mr. Montgomery, being with him 
in his last moments. 

He married, May 3, 1836, Lady Laura 
Cecilia Parker, fifth daughter of the pre- 
sent Earl of Macclesfield, and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue one daugh- 
ter, Lady Helen-Laura M’Donnell, born 
in 1837. 

Having died without male issue, he is 
succeeded by his next brother, the Hon. 
Mark Kerr, Commander R.N. who married 
in 1849 Jane-Emma-Hannah, youngest 
daughter of the late Major Turner Macan, 
of Carriff, co. Armagh, and has issue. 


Tue Eart or CarysForr. 

June 11. At his residence near Bristol, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. John Proby, 
second Earl of Carysfort (1789), third 
Baron Carysfort of Carysfort, co. Wicklow 
(1752), second Baron Carysfort of Norman 
Cross, co. Huntingdon (1801), and a Ge- 
neral in the army. 

His Lordship was the second but eldest 
surviving son of John-Joshua first Earl of 
Carysfort, K.B., sometime Ambassador at 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, by his first 
wife Elizabeth, only daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir William Osborne, Bart. of New- 
town, co. Tipperary. 

Having spent some of his boyish days at 
Tangiers, the cradle of Wellington’s mili- 
tary career, Lord Proby entered the army 
as Ensign in the 10th Foot in 1794, and 
became Lieutenant in the 9th Foot, Sept. 
9, 1795. He served as Secretary to the 
mission of Colonel Charles Crawfurd, at 
the head-quarters of the Archduke Charles, 
and was present in all the battles of the 
campaign of 1796 in Germany, at the 
siege of Kehl, and the affair on the 
Rhine, in the beginning of 1797. On the 
28 Feb. 1798 he became Captain in the 
81st Foot, and during the rebellion in 
Ireland he served as aide-de-camp to Lord 
Cornwallis ; where his humanity and good 
advice had the effect of making many of 
the insurgents become loyal subjects, and 
proceed to serve their sovereign in foreign 
lands. He was next employed with Ma- 
jJor-General Robert Crawfurd in Germany, 
and was present in all the actions of 1798 
in Switzerland under General Hotze, and 
with the Russian army at the battle of 
Zurich. In 1799 he served at the head- 
quarters of the army under General Kray, 
and in 1800 as aide-de-camp to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and General Hutchinson in 
Egypt. 

His Lordship received a majority in the 
Royals, March 25, 1802; and on the 25th 
May 1803 a Company, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, in the Ist Foot Guards. 
He served as Deputy Adjutant-general in 
Sicily ; as Deputy Quartermaster-general 
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in the expedition to Sweden under Sir 
John Moore; and as Assistant Quarter- 
master-general in Spain, where he was 
present at the battle of Corunna. 

In July 1809 he embarked for Walche- 
ren with the guards, and he served with the 
reserve in South Beveland, under thecom- 
mand of Lord Hopetoun. He also went 
with the guards to Spain, and in the sum- 
mer of 1811 was appointed to the com- 
mand of the garrison of Cadiz. He was 
second in command under General Sker- 
rit at the defence of Tariffa, and at the 
conclusion of the siege the General ac- 
knowledged that “ to Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
Proby, Ist Guards, he is on every occasion 
highly indebted, for the great assistance he 
has afforded him, for his military experi- 
ence, great zeal, andactivity. In most of 
the affairs his Lordship has been person- 
ally present.” Lord Proby marched with 
the detachment of the guards that joined 
Lord Hill, and subsequently formed a 
junction with the Duke of Wellington on 
his retreat from Burgos. 

He received the brevet of Colonel on 
the Ist Jan. 1812. In 1813 he returned 
to England, but almost immediately after 
embarked with a detachment of the guards 
for Flanders. In the expedition under 
Lord Lynedoch he commanded a brigade 
of guards, and his conduct was mentioned 
with particular approbation by Lord Lyne- 
doch and Major-Gen. Sir George Cooke, 
in their official report. After that affair, 
Lord Proby was confirmed in the com- 
mand of the brigade of guards, as a 
Brigadier-General. Having been included 
in the brevet of the 4th June 1814 as a 
Major-General, he was appointed as such 
to the staff of Lord Lynedoch’s army : but 
at the ensuing peace he relinquished his 
military duties. 

Lord Carysfort received a medal for his 
services in Egypt, and also the old war 
medal. He was promoted to Lieut.-Gene- 
ral 1830, and to General 1846. 

After the death of his. elder brother 
William-Allen Lord Proby, who died a 
Captain R.N. at Surinam in Aug. 1804, 
the late Earl of Carysfort was elected to 
parliament in his brother’s room for the 
borough of Buckingham; but in July 
1806 he resigned that seat to the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville. At the general 
election in the same year he was returned 
for the county of Huntingdon ; but at the 
election of 1807 he was ousted by Mr. 
Fellowes, after the following poll :— 


Lord Hinchinbrooke .. . 751 
Wm. Henry Fellowes, esq.. . 646 
Lord Proby . .... ~ 458 


When Lord Hinchinbrooke was removed 
to the House of Lords by his father’s 
28 
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death in June 1814, Lord Proby was 
again returned for Huntingdonshire ; but 
he retired at the dissolution in 1818, and 
was succeeded by Lord Frederick Monta- 
o who had been his predecessor before 
1806. 

He succeeded his father in the peerage on 
the 7th April, 1828, but his name does not 
occur in the great divisions on the Reform 
bill. It is probable that he was already 
labouring under that insanity, from which 
he suffered during many of the latter 
years of his life. 

Having died unmarried, his Lordship is 
succeeded by his only surviving brother the 
Hon. Grenville Leveson Proby, a retired 
Vice-Admiral; who was born in 1781, 
and by his late wife Isabella, daughter of 
the Hon. Hugh Howard, uncle to the pre- 
sent Earl of Wicklow, has issue John- 
Joshua now Lord Proby, three other sons, 
and four daughters. 


Siz Cuartes Biois, Barr. 

June 12. At Cockfield hall, Suffolk, in 
his 62d year, Sir Charles Blois, the seventh 
Baronet (1686), a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county. 

He was born at Sway, in Hampshire, 
the eldest son of Sir Charles the sixth 
Baronet, by Clara, daughter of Jocelyn 


Price, esq. of Camblesworth hall, York- 
shire. 

He was formerly in the dragoons, in 
which he served at Waterloo. From 1844 
to 1853 he was Lieut.-Colonel of the East 


Suffolk Militia. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his father, Aug. 
20, 1850. 

Having died unmarried, he is now suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Sir 
Blois, eldest son of his late brother, Capt. 
John Ralph Blois, R.N. who died on the 
19th June, 1853, and of whom a memoir 
is given in our vol. XL. p. 312. 

The will of the late Sir Charles Blois 
has been proved in the prerogative court 
of Canterbury, and his personalty sworn 
under 25,000/. 


Str Ropert Aspercromsy, Barv. 

July 6. At Forglen, Banffshire, aged 
71, Sir Robert Abercromby, the fifth Ba- 
ronet (1636) of Birkenbog and Forglen, 
chief of the clan of Abercromby, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the counties of Kirkcud- 
bright and Banff, F.R.S. Ed. 

He was born at Forglen house on the 
4th Feb. 1784, the only son of Sir George 
the fourth Baronet by the Hon. Jane 
Ogilvie, eldest daughter of Alexander 
seventh Lord Banff, and sister and heir to 
William eighth Lord Banff. 

During his father's lifetime Mr. Aber- 
cromby sat in parliament for Banffshire in 


the parliament of 1812-18, succeeding Sir 
William Grant, and resigning his seat to 
the Earl of Fife. He succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy on his father’s death July 18, 1831. 

He married Oct. 22, 1816, Elizabeth- 
Stephenson, only child of the late Samuel 
Douglas, esq. of Netherlaw; by whom he 
had issue four sons and eight daughters. 
The former were, Sir George-Samuel, his 
successor; 2, Samuel-Douglas, of the 42d 
Highlanders, who died in Bermuda in 
1847; 3. Robert, Ensign in the 93d 
Highlanders, slain at the battle of the 
Alma, Sept. 20, 1854; and 4, David- 
James. The daughters were 1. Elizabeth, 
married in 1843 to Capt. William Monro; 
2. Jane, married in 1843 to Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart. of Colquhoun and Luss, 
and died in 1844, leaving issue a son and 
heir ; 3. Mary-Grace, married in 1848 to 
W. Cosmo Gordon, esq. of Fyvie castle, 
co. Aberdeen; 4. Charlotte - Georgiana, 
who died in 1839; 5. Roberta-Henrietta ; 
6. Constance-Helena, married in 1853 to 
the Hon. James Grant, second son of the 
late Earl of Seafield; 7. Sophia-Anne- 
Adelaide ; and 8. Frances-Emily. 

The present Baronet was born in 1824, 
is a B.A. of the University of Cambridge, 
and married in 1849 the Hon, Agnes- 
Georgiana Browne, second daughter of 
Lord Kilmaine and sister to Lady Beau- 
mont; by whom he has issue a son and 
heir, born in 1850. 


Sir Micuaet Ditton BELLew, Barr. 

July .. At Greenville Lodge, Rath- 
mines, near Dublin, in his 59th year, Sir 
Michael Dilton Bellew, Bart. of Mount 
Bellew, co. Galway, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of that county. 

He was born on the 29th of Sept. 1796, 
the son of Christopher Bellew, esq. by 
Olivia-Emily, only daughter of Antony 
Nugent, of Pallice, styled Lord Rivers- 
town. He was created a Baronet, Aug. 
15, 1838. 

He married, in 1816, Helena-Maria, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Dillon, esq. of 
Dublin, and of Eddeston, co. Kildare ; by 
whom he had issue four sons and six 
daughters. The former were: 1. Sir 
Christopher jBellew, his successor; 2. 
Thomas; 3. Michael; 4. John, died in 
1848; and 5. William, Lieut. Ist Royals, 
who died in the camp before Sebastopol, 
of wounds he received in the capture of the 
quarries, on the 7th June last. The 
daughters: 1. Olivia-Mary, married to 
Walter Lawrence, esq.; 2. Jane-Mary, 
died in 1849; 3. Marcella, married to 
Patrick Crean Lynch, esq.; 4. Barbara ; 
5. Marianne, married to Joseph Kelly, 
esq. of Newtown, co. Galway; 6. Helena- 
Maria. 
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Ap. Sir Cuarzes Exrns, G.C.B. 

July 2. In Cadogan-place, aged 87, 
Sir Charles Ekins, Admiral of the Red, 
G.C.B. and K.W.N. 

Sir Charles Ekins was a son of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Ekins, sometime Bishop 
of Dromore, and nephew to the Dean of 
Salisbury of the same name. He entered 
the navy in 1781 as Captain’s servant on 
board the Brunswick 74, Capt. the Hon. 
Keith Stewart, and, having been present 
in Sir Hyde Parker’s action with Admiral 
Zoutman off the Dogger Bank, accom- 
panied the same officer as his aide-de- 
camp, into the Cambridge 80, one of the 
ships employed in Lord Howe’s action of 
the 20th Oct. 1782, in which he was 
wounded. During the next eight years 
he served in various ships on the Home 
and Mediterranean stations; and on the 
20th Oct. 1790 was made Lieutenant in 
the Lion 64. He was attached to the 
Boyne 98, the flag-ship of Sir John 
Jervis, when she was destroyed by fire at 
Spithead, on the Ist May 1795; and 
soon after assumed the command of the 
Pilote cutter, from which he removed to 
the Ferret 14, stationed off Flushing, 
where he captured |’Eleanore privateer on 
the 20th Nov. in the same year. 

He was promoted to post rank Dec. 22, 
1796, and appointed in August following 
to the Amphitrite 28, in which he pro- 
ceeded with convoy to the West Indies. 
He there captured, among other vessels, 
seven privateers ; assisted in the reduction 
of Surinam ; in taking possession of the 
Devil’s Islands, on the coast of Cayenne ; 
and at the taking of St. Martin, in March 
1801. Having been attacked with yellow 
fever, from over-exertion on the last occa- 
sion, he was sent home with despatches. 

In April 1804 he joined the Beaulieu 
44, and in Nov. 1806 the Defence 74, 
in which he was employed in Lord Gam- 
bier’s operations against Copenhagen, and 
afterwards off Lisbon, in the West Indies, 
and in the Baltic, until Feb. 1811. 

On the 7th Sept. 1815 he commissioned 
the Superb 78, in which ship he enacted a 
very conspicuous part, and was wounded, 
during the bombardment of Algiers, Aug. 
27, 1816. In acknowledgment of his 
services on that day he was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath, and a Knight of 
Wilhelm of the Netherlands. He paid 
off the Superb in Oct. 1818. He became 
a Rear-Admiral in 1819, a Vice-Admiral 
in 1830, and a full Admiral in 1841. He 
was advanced to the grade of Knight 
Commander of the Bath June 8, 1831. 

In 1824 Sir Charles Ekins published an 
excellent historical work, entitled ‘* Naval 
Battles, from 1744 to the Peace of 1814, 
critically Reviewed and Illustrated,’’ &c. 
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He married, in 1800, a daughter of T. 
Parlby, esq. of Stone hall, co. Devon. 


Ap. Srir Jonn A. Ommanney, K.C.B. 

July 8. At Warblington House, Ha- 
vant, aged 82, Sir John Acworth Omman- 
ney, K.C.B., K.S.V., K.R.G., Admiral of 
the Red, and a Deputy Lieutenant and 
a of Hampshire. 

e was the eldest son of Rear-Admiral 
Cornthwaite Ommanney, who died in 
1801, and brother to the late Sir Francis 
Molyneux Ommanney, Navy Agent, and 
M.P. for Barnstaple, who died in 1840. 

His name was seventy-five years ago 
borne on the books of the Ajax; and in 
1783, when ten years of age, he served on 
board the Powerful, at Plymouth. In 
May 1786 he joined the Rose frigate on 
the Newfoundland Station. From Dec. 
1788 to April 1792 he was employed in 
the Mediterranean, on board the Leander 
50, Aquilon 32, and Zebra sloop, In July 
1792 he joined the Lion 64, in which he 
was confirmed Lieutenant in May 1793, 
and accompanied Lord Macartney’s expe- 
dition to China. In October 1794 he was 
again appointed to the Aquilon, as first 
Lieutenant; and in March 1795 was 
transferred to the Queen Charlotte 100, 
in which he shared in Lord Bridport’s 
action with the French fleet off the Ile de 
Groix. He was advanced to the rank of 
Commander Dec. 6, 1796; and during 
the mutiny at the Nore in 1797 he com- 
manded a gun-brig employed in the sup- 
pression of that outbreak. In Dec. 1797 
he was appointed to the Busy 18, fitting 
for service in the North Sea; where, in 
August 1799, he intercepted a large fleet 
of merchantmen, under convoy of a 
Swedish frigate, the whole of which he 
sent for examination in the Downs. He 
afterwards attended the expedition to the 
Helder, and captured Le Dragon, a noted 
French privateer, of 16 guns. He then 
proceeded to the Leeward Islands, from 
whence his impaired health obliged him 
to return in July 1800. 

Later in that year Lord Spencer gave 
him the temporary command of the Gar- 
land frigate, and in October he was pro- 
moted to Post Captain; after which he 
successively commanded the Hussar 38, 
Robust 74, and Barfleur 98, the last the 
flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Collingwood. 
From May 1804 to March 1806 he was 
Flag-Captain to Sir Erasmus Gower in 
the Isis 50, at Newfoundland ; after which 
he remained on half-pay for nearly twenty 
years. 

On the 7th June 1825 Captain Omman- 
ney was appointed to the Albion 74. He 
first sailed for the Lisbon station, and 
afterwards joined the fleet under Sir Ed- 
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ward Codrington in the Mediterranean. 
Continuing there until 1828, he shared in 
the battle of Navarino, and for his con- 
duct on that occasion received the com- 
panionship of the Bath, the cross of St. 
Louis, and the insignia of the third class 
of St. Vladimir, and of the Redeemer of 
Greece. He attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral July 22, 1830, and was knighted 
by King William IV. on the 20th May 
1835. From Oct. 1837 to the summer of 
1840 he held the chief command on the 
Lisbon Station, and from the following 
September to October 1841 the like in the 
Mediterranean. He was advanced to the 
grade of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath July 20, 1838; became a Vice- 
Admiral in Nov. 1841, and an Admiral 
May 4, 1849. His last appointment was 
that of Commander-in-Chief at Devon- 
port, which he vacated in the spring of 
last year. 

He married in Oct. 1803 Frances, 
daughter of Richard Ayling, esq. of Slid- 
ham, co. Sussex, by whom he had issue. 

Lady Ommanney has died since her 
husband, on the 17th of August. 


Rear-Apmirat Luioyp. 

April 29. At Priory Cottage, Chel- 
tenham (where he had long resided), Rear- 
Admiral Edward Lloyd, K.H., F.R.S. 

In his early years Admiral Lloyd was an 
officer of extraordinary activity and enter- 
prize, and particularly distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in boat attacks and 
in service on shore. 

He entered the navy in Sept. 1798 on 
board the Dictator 64, Capt. James 
Hardy, whom he attended in the expedition 
to Egypt in 1801, and there commanded a 
boat at the debarkation of the troops in 
Aboukir bay, and afterwards had the 
charge of a djerm employed on the Nile. 
In March 1802 he joined the Hermes 
sloop, and in the following October he 
became master’s mate of the Leda 38. 
On the 29th July, 1804, he was engaged 
in a boat attack upon a mortar-vessel near 
Boulogne, in which 24 out of 38 men, in- 
cluding Lieut. Neil M’ Lean, were killed ; 
and his gallant conduct and the wound he 
received were recognised by a reward 
from the Patriotic Society. In Jan. 1806 
he assisted at the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and removed into the 
Diadem 64, bearing the broad pendant of 
Sir Home Popham, who in March 1807 
appointed him acting Lieutenant of the 
Voluntaire frigate. In Jan. 1808 he was 
confirmed to the Raisonnable 64, and 
during the four years he continued attached 
to her he was foremost to volunteer his 
services on every occasion of difficulty or 
danger. Landing on the Rio de la Plata 
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in command of a detachment of seamen 
styled the Royal Blues, he assisted in the 
attacks upon Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres, and partook, latterly as Aide-de- 
camp to Capt. Rowley, in every military 
operation which preceded the final evacua- 
tion of Spanish America in the summer of 
1807. 

At the blockade of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, Mr. Lloyd frequently ac- 
companied the late Sir Nesbit Josiah 
Willoughby in boat expeditions, and on 
one occasion, in a ten-oared cutter, he 
brought out from under the cross-fire of 
two batteries, a large armed ship named 
the Tadg Bax, with thirty-two prisoners, 
On the 21st Sept. 1809, when command- 
ing the Raisonnable’s small-arm men, 
at the capture of St. Paul’s in the Isle de 
Bourbon, he was again severely wounded. 
In July 1810, uniting in the attack on the 
town of Bourbon, his conduct acquired 
the thanks of Lieut.-Colonel Keatinge, 
and after the conquest of the island he 
was left in charge of the signal posts. 

He next became first-Lieutenant of the 
Africaine, the flag-ship of Vice-Adm. 
Bertie, and was actively engaged in the 
invasion of Mauritius, after which the 
Admiral warmly recommended him to the 
notice of the Admiralty. 

He was temporarily invested with the 
acting command of the Hesper sloop, in 
which he conveyed Major-Gen. Aber- 
cromby and his staff to Bombay, but was 
there superseded by Capt. Barrington 
Reynolds ; proceeding to Malacca, he 
volunteered to serve under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty during the cam- 
paign in Java, where he acted on that 
officer’s staff, and bore part in several 
engagements. 

On his arrival at home in Dec. 1811, 
Captain Lloyd found he had been con- 
firmed a Commander in the previous May. 
In Jan. 1814 he was appointed to the 
Raven 16, in which he served during the 
occupation of the East Scheldt, in the 
Spanish Main, and in the Gulf of Paria, 
and paid her off in Oct. 1815. 

In Aug. 1820 he was appointed to the 
Esk 20, fitting for the Leeward Islands : 
from which he was superseded on at- 
taining post rank, July 19, 1821. He 
was nominated a Knight of the Guelphic 
Order Jan. 1, 1834, and received a naval 
medal with two clasps, and also a good- 
service pension of 150/. He became Rear- 
Admiral on reserved half-pay. 

He married in Aug. 1816 Colin-Camp- 
bell, youngest daughter of James Baillie, 
esq. of Ealing Grove, Middlesex, M.P. 
for Horsham, by whom he had issue 
two sons, Colin and Campbell; and one 
daughter, who is married. Mrs. Lloyd 
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was the lady on whose death the noto- 
rious medical rubber St. John Long was 
prosecuted for manslaughter; soon after 
which his own death ensued. 


Rear-ApMiraL Harper, C.B. 
July 3. At his residence near Guild- 
ford, aged 83, Rear-Admiral John Harper, 
C.B 


Admiral Harper was born at Chatham 
on the 18th Sept. 1772, the son of a naval 
officer who was mortally wounded on 
board the Britannia, in Lord Howe's ac- 
tion on the 20th Oct. 1782. He entered 
the service in March 1781 as captain’s 
servant on board the Bellona 74, Capt. 
Richard Onslow ; and, after removing in 
the following year to the Britannia, was 
present in the same action in which his 
father received his death-wound. After 
serving as midshipman in various ships at 
Portsmouth, and on the African and Chan- 
nel Stations, he sailed with Sir John 
Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) in 
1793 for the West Indies, received pro- 
motion for landing troops at Martinique, 
and was commissioned as Lieutenant in 
1794. At St. Lucie, when rowing guard 
in a six-oared boat, he one night boarded 
and carried out of the harbour a French 
privateer, mounting ten guns, fully manned, 
and perfectly ready for sea. He subse- 
quently co-operated in the reduction of 
Guadaloupe. As Lieutenant of the De- 
fence 74 he was in the action under Vice- 
Adm. Hotham in July 1795, in much boat 
service off Cadiz in 1797, and in the battle 
of the Nile in 1798. Between that event 
and 1807 Lieutenant Harper received the 
thanks of his admiral for bravery in action 
with the Boulogne Flotilla, and in com- 
mand of two boats he captured off Oporto 
a large Spanish lugger privateer. Whilst 
Lieutenant of the Excellent 74, from 1807 
to 1810, he saw a great deal of detached 
service in the Mediterranean; he assisted 
the patriots on the coast of Calabria, and 
embarrassed the Italian and French ma- 
rine by the seizure of their gun and pro- 
vision boats in the Adriatic, on which 
occasion Lord Collingwood declared— 
‘“‘ Every account of him that has come to 
me describes him as an admirable officer.’’ 
In 1809 he burnt a large armed schooner 
under the batteries of Brindisi ; the Admi- 
ralty thanked him for gallant conduct at 
Duino, near Trieste, and promoted him to 
Commander in April 1810. In 1812, near 
Beachey Head, he took and brought into 
Spithead a French privateer. Again, in 
the Adriatic in 1813, he landed on the 
coast, attacked and took prisoners the 
commandant of Zupano, with 38 men, 
sixteen others escaping, and restored the 
island to the inhabitants. The adjoining 
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island of Mezzo, with a garrison of 50 
men and its strong castle, also yielded to 
the united force of Capt. Harper’s ship 
and the Weazle. The batteries at Bocca 
di Cattaro were then attacked and de- 
stroyed, and the island of St. George, 
with its guns, ammunition, and about 130 
prisoners, soon after followed. Castel 
Nuovo and another fort likewise capitu- 
lated, with their stores and garrisons, and 
Fort St. John yielded to the combined 
operations of the Saracen (Capt. Harper) 
and the Bacchante (Capt. Wm. Hoste). 
He was put into command at Cattaro, and 
there remained till the fall of Ragusa in 
Jan. 1814. For these exploits the Em- 
peror of Austria sent him the Order of 
Leopold, and in 1815 he received the 
decoration of C.B. He was promoted to 
post-rank June 7, 1814. He afterwards 
served on the East India and North 
American Stations, in command of the 
Tyne 24, Wellesley 74, Doris 36, and 
Wye 28. He went on half-pay in Dec. 
1818; accepted the retirement as Captain 
Oct. 1, 1846; and was promoted to the 
superannuated rank of Rear-Admiral in 
1849. 

To his indomitable courage as a sailor 
he added the polished manners of a 
courteous gentleman, and whilst relating 
the most interesting anecdotes connected 
with his 37 years’ constant employment, 
carefully and sensitively shrunk from what 
might appear boast or self-praise ; indeed 
his honest modesty repudiated the good 
opinion he had justly gained, but those 
who knew him will ever retain the highest 
respect for his memory. 

He was twice married—the second time, 
Oct. 30, 1834, to Susannah-Maria, widow 
of H. Young, esq. of Soldens, co. Surrey. 
His eldest son, John Horatio Harper, who 
had been educated at the Royal Naval 
College, perished on board the Arab. 


CoLoneL TYLpEN, R.E. 

Aug. 2. At Malta, in his 36th year, 
Colonel Richard ‘Tylden, of the Royal En- 
gineers, Aide-de-camp to the Queen, and 
C.B. 

He was born on the 22nd Nov. 1819, 
the younger son of the late Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William Burton Tylden, of the same 
corps, who died in the Crimea, of cholera, 
on the 22nd Sept. last (see his memoir in 
our Jan. magazine, p. 85), and nephew to 
Sir John Maxwell Tylden, of Milsted, 
Kent. His mother was Lecilena, eldest 
daughter of William Baldwin, esq. of 
Steedhill, Kent. 

He went on foreign service to Corfu in 
Jan. 1840; remained there until April, 
1844 ; then returned to England, and was 
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stationed at Portsmouth until 1847, when 
he was ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he remained until 1854. On the 
breaking out of the Kaffir war Sir Harry 
Smith gave him the command of the very 
extensive frontier district of North Vic- 
toria, with his head-quarters at Whittlesea. 
The only force he had to protect this large 
territory consisted of a small detachment 
of Sappers and Miners that had heen with 
him in his survey, about 20 mounted 
burghers, and 200 or 300 Fingoes. With 
this very small force he attacked and com- 
pletely routed a body of 2000 Kaffirs under 
the warlike chief Sandilli, and thus secured 
the safety of the district intrusted to his 
command, This was the first and most 
successful general action with the Kaffirs 
during the war. At the close of the war 
he got leave to return to England. 

On his arrival he found the war with 
Russia commenced, his father appointed 
to the command of the Engineers with the 
army under Lord Raglan, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and that the situa- 
tion of Major of Brigade was kept open 
for his acceptance. With the true spirit 
of a gallant soldier he immediately accepted 
it, and, although he had been nearly seven 
years absent from home and friends, in 
three weeks from his arrival he again em- 


barked for the seat of war, and joined his 


father at Varna. He was present at the 
landing of the army in the Crimea, and at 
the battle of the Alma; and two days after 
that glorious battle he had the melancholy 
satisfaction of being with his father when 
he died of cholera, brought on by the great 
fatigue he had gone through during the 
action, and afterwards the sad duty of de- 
positing his remains in a soldier’s grave. 
On arriving before Sebastopol he gave up 
his staff situation to share the more ardu- 
ous and dangerous duties of the siege, 
and had the command of the right British 
attack. From that time until he received 
his fatal wound, he was never absent from 
the trenches, was present at every skirmish 
and sortie that took place near his batteries, 
and particularly distinguished himself in 
the attack and capture of the enemy’s rifle 
pits and ambuscades in April last. In the 
unfortunate attack of the 18th of June 
last, he was most severely wounded in 
both legs, so much so that the medical 
officers did not think it safe to remove him 
to Scutari until the 28th of July ; when, 
though his wounds were progressing fa- 
vourably, he was unfortunately attacked 
by diarrhoea, which had such an effect 
upon his weakened and shattered frame, 
that he sank under it on the 2nd of Au- 
gust, the day after his arrival at Malta. 
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Lrevt.-CoLonEL Vico. 

July 10. Before Sebastopol, Lieut.- 
Colonel Vico, French Commissioner with 
the British army. 

Lieut.-Colonel Vico joined our army as 
joint commissioner in the latter end of 
May, 1854, and had, up to the time of 
his death, never been absent from his duty 
for a single day. At Varna, where the 
cholera raged, and carried off hundreds— 
at the landing of the allied armies at 
Old Fort—at Bulganac, where his col- 
league, Lieut.-Colonel de Lagondie, was 
taken prisoner, and from which time he 
had the sole charge of the communica. 
tions between the French and English 
head-quarters—at the glorious battle of 
Alma—at that of Balaklava—at the stern 
and bloody fight of Inkerman—in fact, 
at every place, and on every occasion, 
where he thought his services could be of 
use—was Lieut.-Colonel Vico to be found. 

The late Field-Marshal Lord Raglan 
held him in the highest estimation, and 
placed the most implicit confidence in 
him. A pious Christian, a brave and 
gallant soldier, a single-hearted upright 
man, a kind and generous one, who thought 
no personal sacrifice too great for the pub- 
lic good, he has gone from us, beloved 
and regretted by every Englishman who 
had the advantage of knowing him and 
enjoying his friendship.— Despatch of 
Lieut.-Gen. Simpson to Lord Panmure. 


Capt. Bentinck GILBy. 

July .. Before Sebastopol, Captain 
Bentinck Gilby, of the 77th Regiment. 

This officer, who had been with his 
regiment ever since it arrived in Turkey, 
had distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions. On the death of Colonel Egerton, 
in the attack which he conducted against 
the Russian rifle-pits, Capt. Gilby suc- 
ceeded to the command of the detachment 
as the next senior officer present; and, 
though this was not made known to Lord 
Raglan at the time he wrote the first 
dispatch on the subject, in a subsequent 
dispatch the Commander of the Forces 
particularly mentioned Captain Gilby’s 
services. He was wounded in the leg by 
a piece of shell when the attack was made 
on the Quarries in front of the Redan on 
the 7th of June, and his health had suf- 
fered during the necessary confinement 
which followed while he was under treat- 
ment for the injury. He had resumed 
his duty, however, and exposure to the 
glare of the sun in the trenches is said to 
have brought on erysipelas of the head, 
under which he rapidly died. 

When seized by his fatal illness Capt. 
Gilby was under orders to proceed to 
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Malta, to take command of the depdt of 
his regiment at that island. 


Putip Pusey, Ese. 

July 6. At his brother’s residence in 
Christ church, Oxford, aged 56, Philip 
Pusey, esq. of Pusey Park, Berkshire. 

Mr. Pusey was born in June 1799, the 
eldest son of the Hon. Philip Bouverie 
(youngest brother of the first Earl of 
Radnor,) who assumed the name of Pusey, 
by Lady Lucy, widow of Sir Thomas Cave, 
Bart. and eldest daughter of Robert fourth 
Earl of Harborough. 

He succeeded to the family estates on 
the death of his father in 1828, and entered 
Parliament in 1830 as one of the members 
for Chippenham. In 1831 he represented 
Cashel. He contested the county of Berks 
in 1832, but was unsuccessful, the result 
of the poll being, for 

Robert Palmer, esq. 

R. Throckmorton, esq. 

John Walter, esq. . 2479 

Philip Pusey, esq. . 2440 


In 1835 he was returned as one of the 
three members for that county in the place 
of Mr. Throckmorton, without a contest. 

In 1837 there were two fresh candidates, 
the result of the poll being, for 

Robert Palmer, esq. 

Lord Barrington 

Philip Pusey, esq. . 2312 

E. G. C. East, esq. . 1302 

In 1841 and 1847 the same members 
were re-elected. In 1852 Mr. Pusey re- 
tired, two new candidates appearing in 
the persons of Mr. Vansittart and Mr. 
Walter. Mr. Pusey’s politics were Con- 
servative, and he was a Protectionist in 
agricultural questions, but latterly he had 
evinced a disposition to throw off the 
prejudites of the extreme Protectionist 
party. 

As a practical agriculturist, Mr. Pusey 
was highly distinguished. He was the 
President of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England last year. He edited the 
Journal of the Society, and was one of its 
chief contributors. He was universally 
beloved, for there was a natural frankness 
and warm-heartedness with him that de- 
veloped themselves in every relation of 
life; and among his tenantry it was im- 
possible for any one to be more highly 
esteemed, 

He married, Oct. 4, 1822, Lady Emily- 
Frances-Theresa Herbert, second daughter 
of Henry-George 2d Earl of Carnarvon ; 
and by that lady, who died on the 16th 
Noy. last, he has left issue two daughters, 
who are unmarried, and one son, Sidney 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, esq. born in 1839. 

Since the death of his wife, which be- 
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reavement preyed heavily upon his mind’ 
Mr. Pusey had been compelled to keep his 
bed in consequence of an attack of para- 
lysis which occurred in November last, 
and from which he never recovered. 


Wi111aM Orp, Ese, 

July 25, At Whitfield hall, Northum- 
berland, aged 74, William Ord, esq., a 
Deputy Lieutenant and formerly M.P. 
for that county. 

He was born Jan. 2, 1801, the elder 
son of William Ord, esq. of Fenham, 
Newminster abbey, and Whitfield, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Charles Brandling, 
esq. of Gosforth house, M.P. for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He succeeded to the 
family estates on the death of his father, 
July 6,1789; and his mother was remarried 
to Thomas Creevey, esq. sometime M.P. 
for Thetford. 

Shortly after his coming of age, Mr. 
Ord was returned to parliament at the 
general election of 1802 as one of the mem- 
bers for Morpeth, defeating on that 
occasion Mr. Delmé, a connection of the 
Carlisle family. The poll terminated as 
follows :— 


Lord Viscount Morpeth . 129 
William Ord,esqg. . . . 113 
Mr. Delt. 2 kw he SE 


The seat thus acquired he retained with- 
out further struggle until the enactment 
of Reform, when Morpeth was reduced to 
a single representation, and the influence 
of the Earl of Carlisle became paramount. 

On that occasion Mr. Ord contested the 
southern division of the county, and after 
a close poll was beaten by Mr. Bell the 
Conservative candidate, the numbers being 
for— 


Tho.Wentworth Beaumont,esq. 2,537 

Matthew Bell, esq. 2,441 

William Ord, esq. . 2,351 
At the election of 1835 he obtained a 
seat for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, displacing 
the former Conservative member, Mr. 
John Hodgson (afterwards Hodgson 
Hinde) in the following poll :— 


William Ord,esq . . . . 
Sir Matt. White Ridley, Bart. 
John Hodgson, esq. a 
James Aytoun, esq. 


In 1837 the electors re-elected 
less triumphantly — 
William Ord, esq. . . . . 
John Hodgson Hinde, esq. . 
Charles John Bigge, esq. 
J. B. Coulson, esq. oo 
A. H. Beaumont,esq.. . . 


1,843 
1,499 
1,254 

988 


him no 


1,792 
1,701 
1,187 
1,127 


290 
In 1841 he was re-chosen without op- 
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position ; and in 1847 by a considerable 
majority — 
William Ord, esq. . . 
Thos. Emerson Headlam,esq. 2,068 
Richard Hodgson, esq. 1,680 


In 1852 Mr. Ord retired from parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Ord married in Jan. 1803, Mary, 
second daughter of the Rev. James Scott, 
M.A., of Itchen Ferry, Hants., Rector of 
St. Lawrence with St. John, Southampton, 
and sister to Jane-Elizabeth Countess of 
Oxford and Mortimer ; and by that lady, 
who died Dec. 12, 1848, he had issue an 
only son, William Henry Ord, Esq. some- 
time a Lord of the Treasury, and M.P. 
for Newport; who married Frances- Vere, 
daughter of the late Sir William Loraine, 
the fourth Bart. of Kirkharle, co. North- 
umberland ; and died in Nov. 1838. His 
widow is remarried to Sir Edward Blackett, 
of Matfen hall, Bart. 


2,190 


Witu1aM Setwyn, Esa. Q.C. 

July 25. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
8lst year, William Selwyn, esq. one of 
the oldest of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

The family of Selwyn has long been 
connected with the law. One of their 
ancestors, Jasper Selwyn, was admitted 
of Lincoln’s Inn in the 26th year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and was twice 
Treasurer of the Inn; and his name and 
arms appear in the west window of the 
chapel as those of a contributor to the 
building, which was consecrated in 1623. 

The name of Selwyn is known also in 
the records of the army. Major-General 
Selwyn, who held the office of Governor 
of Jamaica, at the beginning of the last 
century, and who was the great-grand- 
father of the subject of this memoir, had 
three sons, all of whom were in the army, 
and one of them, Colonel John Selwyn, 
was Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Of the same family was George Au- 
gustus Selwyn, the celebrated wit. 

The father of the late Mr. Selwyn was 
King’s Counsel, and also filled the office 
of Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Of his two sons, George, the elder, ob- 
tained honours at Cambridge, and died 
early. 

Wix.1aM, the second son, was sent at 
the age of 10 to Eton, where he was dis- 
tinguished by regularity of conduct and 
proficiency in classical studies. It may 
also be mentioned that he was one of the 
eleven of the school in the good old 
English game of cricket, the love of which 
he retained even to his last days. 

In 1793 he proceeded to St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, but in his second 
year removed to Trinity, having no 
hope of a fellowship at St. John’s, the 
whole number being then appropriated to 
particular counties. His chief attention 
was devoted to classical studies, but on 
taking his B.A. degree in 1797 he ap- 
peared as a Senior Optime in Mathe- 
matics, and was first of his year in 
Classics, obtaining the first Chancellor’s 
medal. 

During this period his portrait was 
painted by Romney, and still exists as a 
pleasing specimen of the painter’s skill, 
and a memorial of the handsome and in- 
genuous countenance of the young student. 

He resigned without a contest his claim 
to a fellowship, in favour of other candi- 
dates whose circumstances made the pos- 
session of that reward more necessary 
to them. He was admitted of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1797, his father being then Trea- 
surer, 

He was called to the Bar in 1807, and 
joined the Western Circuit, where, after 
the lapse of many years since he retired, 
his memory is still cherished. 

In 1806 he published the First Part of 
that useful work, which is the best monu- 
ment of his diligence and sound know- 
ledge of the law, ‘* Selwyn’s Nisi Prius,” 
and which, in eleven successive editions, 
has been the constant companion of every 
barrister in chambers and on circuit for 
nearly half a century. 

He was also, for some time, in con- 
junction with Mr. Maule, the reporter of 
cases decided in the Court of King’s 
Bench, of which six volumes were pub- 
lished, under the title of Maule and Sel- 
wyn’s Reports. 

Mr. Selwyn for many years held the 
office of Recorder of Portsmouth. In 
1827 he was appointed a King’s Counsel, 
under the chancellorship of Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Before he attained this honour, 
he had been the champion of the outer bar, 
and protested against the rule laid down 
by Lord Tenterden and the Court of 
King’s Bench, that in certain cases only 
one counsel should be heard on each side, 
expressing his regret that he should be 
the first victim of a rule so injurious to 
the outer bar. 

He was Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1840, and that society, and particularly 
the junior members of it, are indebted to 
his zeal and patience for many useful im- 
provements. 

Soon after the marriage of Her Majesty, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, being desirous of 
becoming better acquainted with the con- 
stitution and laws of the country of his 
adoption, was advised to select Mr. Sel- 
wyn to assist him in his studies. 
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The tenth edition of Selwyn’s Nisi Prius 
was dedicated, by permission, 

“ ALBERTO PRINCIPI 
Lecum ANGLI& Stupi0so.”’ 

Mr. Selwyn succeeded to the estate of 
his father, at Richmond, Surrey, in 1817, 
and resided there during the latter years 
of his life, taking great interest in the 
charities of the place. 

He had, for some years, suffered under 
occasional visitations of a painful dis- 
order, and the increasing effects of what 
he was wont to call morbus senectutis, 
which led him to spend a portion of every 
year in the pure invigorating air of 
Brighton, and of Tunbridge Wells. At 
both these places he enjoyed the social 
converse of his friends, and was often seen 
on the cricket ground, when any interest- 
ing match was played, watching eagerly 
the favourite sport of his youth. 

Though weak in body, the faculties of 
his mind remained clear and vigorous to 
the last ; and the evening of his life was 
spent in the calm enjoyment of his choice 
collection of ancient and modern literature. 
In him was truly exemplified the saying 
of Cicero, He@c studia adolescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant ; in conjunc- 
tion with which he would often quote the 
beautiful remarks of Hallam, on the later 
years of Milton’s life (Literature of 
Europe, vol. iv. c. 5, s. 31) : 

‘*Then it was that the muse was truly 
his ; not only as she poured her creative 
inspiration into his mind, but as the 
daughter of memory, coming with frag- 
ments of ancient melodies, the voice of 
Euripides, and Homer, and Tasso ; sounds 
that he had loved in youth, and trea- 
sured up for the solace of hisage ... I 
know not whether an education that deals 
much with poetry, such as is still usual 
in England, has any more solid argument 
among many in its favour, than that it 
lays the foundation of intellectual plea- 
sures at the other extreme of life.’’ 

Mr. Selwyn’s memory was richly stored 
with the choicest passages of his favourite 
authors, and with anecdotes of past times, 
which, together with his unfailing cheer- 
fulness, rendered his conversation lively 
and animating. Not a word escaped his 
lips which could give pain to another. 
His frequent sallies of wit and humour 
bore witness to the gentleness of his tem- 
per and the purity of a mind which had 
been, from its earliest years, under the 
chastening influences of a true and earnest 
faith. Surrounded by all the members of 
his family (one only being absent, the 
Bishop of New Zealand, at whose hands 
he had partaken of the Holy Communion 
a few months since,) he gently sank to his 
rest, with earnest prayers and full of 

Gent, Mag. Vor, XLIV. 
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hope ; and with the calmness and resig- 
nation of a Christian, whose life had been 
a preparation for death. Qualis vita finis 
ita, 

By his own desire he was buried pri- 
vately at Rusthall church, near Tunbridge 
Wells, on Monday, July 30. 

In 1801 he married Leetitia-Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Kynaston, esq. of 
Witham, Essex, by whom he had nine 
children. 

Three of his children died in childhood ; 
and one son, Thomas Kynaston Selwyn, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
after obtaining the Newcastle Scholarship 
at Eton, and the first Chancellor’s Medal 
at Cambridge, died in 1834, aged 22. 
The surviving members of his family are 
three sons, viz.: 1. William Selwyn, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Canon of 
Ely, and Lady Margaret’s Reader in 
Divinity ; 2. George-Augustus, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Bishop of 
New Zealand; 3. Charles-Jasper, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the 
Chancery bar, and Commissary of the 
University of Cambridge : two daughters, 
Letitia-Frances, the constant companion 
of her father in his later years, and Frances- 
Elizabeth, married to the Very Rev. 
George Peacock, Dean of Ely. 


Rev. RicHarp SHEEPSHANKS, F.R.S. 
Aug. 7. Suddenly, from an attack of 
paralysis, aged 61, the Rev. Richard Sheep- 
shanks, M.A., a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Fellow of the Royal, 
Geological, and Astronomical Societies. 
He was descended from a wealthy York- 
shire family engaged in the woollen trade, 
and was brother to Mr. John Sheepshanks, 
owner of the renowned gallery of British 
art at Rutland Gate. He studied in early 
life for the law, and was subsequently 
called to the bar, by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, June 14, 1825; but in 
1828 he relinquished that profession for 
the church, and, never having married, he 
retained his Fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the day of his death. 
Desirous of cultivating his taste for 
astronomical science, and being possessed 
of ample means, Mr. Sheepshanks never 
accepted any cure, but devoted himself 
wholly to scientific pursuits. He had an 
observatory, first in London, and after- 
wards at Reading, containing a fine transit 
instrument, and he had a room devoted 
to his use, for the performance of experi- 
ments, beneath the apartments of the As- 
tronomical Society at Somerset House. 
When the standard weights and measures 
of England were destroyed at the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was one of the commissioners, in 
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conjunction with the Astronomer Royal, 
Professor Miller, and Sir John Herschel, 
appointed for the preparation of a new 
national standard, and many an anxious 
hour did he devote to the necessary com- 
parison of standards, for the restoration 
of the yard more particularly, in his under- 
ground room at Somerset House, where 
his experiments were least influenced by 
variations of temperature. For some 
years he edited the Monthly Notices of 
the Astronomical Society, in conjunction 
with Professor de Morgan. 

Mr. Sheepshanks also took a warm in- 
terest in determining the longitude of 
places in England and Ireland, not per- 
fectly known, and, sparing no expense, 
would set out on his journey with as many 
as seven or eight of the finest chronometers. 
He was also extremely active at one period 
of his life in aiding the statistical surveys 
of population, &c., that had to be made 
preparatory to the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Sheepshanks’ principal literary 
labour was the contribution of a valuable 
series of papers to the Penny Cyclopedia, 
descriptive of instruments and their mode 
of adjustment, and he also furnished that 
publication with all its astronomical and 
geodesical formule. He possessed a beau- 
tiful collection of instruments useful in 
navigation and scientific travelling, and 
was constantly engaged in making experi- 
ments. He was exceedingly liberal in lend- 
ing them wherever they could be made 
available for scientific purposes, and many 
were given away. 

Mr. Sheepshanks was a man of excellent 
company, clever and witty in convefsation, 
and everywhere greatly respected. He 
resided with a sister, to whom, we believe, 
he has left all his property, including his 
instruments, which it is understood will be 
devoted to some useful purpose.—Liferary 
Gazette. 


Tuomas Weaver, Esa, F.R.S. 

July 2. In Stafford-place, Pimlico, 
aged 82, Thomas Weaver, esq. F.R.S. an 
eminent geologist. 

Mr. Weaver was personally but little 
known to the present race of geologists, 
having retired from the field of science for 
some years ; but the Transactions of both 
the Royal and Geological Societies tes- 
tify of the important labours of his early 
life. The contemporary of Humboldt and 
von Buch, he acquired, in company with 
these illustrious men, the rudiments of 
mineralogy and geology under the tuition 
of Werner at Freiberg, having been en- 
tered on the books of that celebrated 
mining establishment in 1790. Among his 
numerous contributions to science, his me- 
moirs on the Geology of the East and South 
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of Ireland are, perhaps, the most valuable, 
for the service they rendered to the deve- 
lopment of the mineral structure of that 
country. He was, within these few years, 
a frequent contributor to the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine and other scientific period- 
icals. 

Mr. Weaver was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1826, and he was also a 
Fellow of the Geological Society and of 
the Royal Irish Academy. He was dis- 
tinguished by a kind and friendly disposi- 
tion, which much endeared him to his geo- 
logical associates. 


James Sirk Buckincuam, Esa. 

June 30. At Stanhope Lodge, Upper 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, in his 
69th year, James Silk Buckingham, esq. 
the well-known lecturer and writer. 

James Silk Buckingham was born at 
Flushing near Falmouth, in 1786. In his 
youth he passed several years at sea, and 
also in a variety of occupations on shore, 
among which his working as a compositor 
in printing-offices proved of most influence 
on his career through life. He first be- 
came known in public affairs by his at- 
tempt to open up the journalism of India 
at a period when the Court of Directors 
opposed all freedom of the press. Mr. 
Buckingham first went to Calcutta about 
the year 1815, we believe, when Lord 
Moira was Governor-general. His bold- 
ness of censure of abuses in Indian affairs, 
and especially his opposition to a notorious 
case of pluralism iri one of the chaplains, 
who also held the lucrative office of Go- 
vernment stationer, led to his hasty expul- 
sion from the presidency. His printing 
presses were seized, and the injustice if 
not the illegality of these proceedings was 
in more liberal times acknowledged by the 
Court of Directors granting him a pension, 
which he enjoyed only for the last few 
years of his life. He went to Calcutta a 
second time, and always retained much 
interest in Indian affairs. He hailed 
with warm satisfaction the removal of the 
restrictions on the press in India, which 
the wise and liberal policy of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Lord William Bentinck at 
length effected. 

On his way to and from India, Mr. 
Buckingham travelled through various 
countries, and afterwards published narra- 
tives of his travels. In 1822 appeared 
‘* Travels in Palestine,” in 1825 ‘ Arabia,’’ 
in 1827 ‘ Mesopotamiaand Adjacent Coun- 
tries,” and in 1830 “ Assyria and Media.’’ 
At a later period he made tours in various 
parts of Europe and North America, his 
account of the latter occupying no fewer 
than ten volumes, three devoted to the 
Northern States of the Union, three to the 
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Slave States, three to the Eastern and 
Western States, and one to Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. His Euro- 
pean travels are described in two volumes 
on Belgium, the Rhine and Switzerland, 
and two on France, Piedmont, and Swit- 
zerland. All these works contain much 
valuable descriptive and statistical matter, 
the author having paid more attention 
than is usual with tourists to the social con- 
dition of the countries which he visited. 
But Mr. Buckingham was still better 
known by his public lectures than by his 
books. He was one of the most pleasing 
and instructive popular lecturers ever 
heard, especially in describing the places 
which he had visited. For many years his 
chief occupation was giving such lectures 
in all parts of the country. 

In 1825 Mr. Buckingham established in 
London ‘‘ The Oriental Herald,’’ the pre- 
cursor of several journals of the kind which 
have since flourished. We believe that he 
was also the first editor of the now pros- 
perous Atheneum, but which he retained 
for only a short time. 

In 1832 Mr. Buckingham was elected 
M.P. for Sheffield in the first reformed 
parliament, and he retained his seat until 
1837. In his political life he chiefly took 
part in questions affecting social reforms. 
The temperance movement had in him a 
zealous advocate, and he was President of 
the London Temperance League formed 
in 1851, In 1849 he published a volume 
entitled, ‘‘ National Evils and Practical 
Remedies,”” in which he expounded his 
views on a variety of topics of public 
interest. In the year 1843 he set on 
foot a literary club in Hanover Square, 
called the British and Foreign Institute ; 
which for a year or two published its trans- 
actions in a stately quarto form, but at 
length fell into disrepute—partly it is said, 
under the ridicule of “‘ Punch.” It was 
dissolved, we believe, in 1846. 

Not many months since the deceased 
commenced an ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ which 
promised to be exceedingly voluminous. 
The two volumes published sufficed to show 
that the career of the author had been sin- 
gularly diversified and adventurous: and 
a review of their contents was given in our 
Magazine for June. 

_Mr. Buckingham was a man of great 
kindness of heart and liberality of opinion, 
though somewhat capricious in his pur- 
suits and unsettled in his occupation. 
His energies were generally devoted to 
useful and benevolent objects, and his 
want of success in life is to be ascribed to 
unstableness of purpose, and not to de- 
ficiency of industry or enterprise. He 
died after a severe and protracted illness. 
We hope that his pension may be con- 
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tinued, during the short period that she 
can enjoy it, to his aged and invalid widow, 
who, we believe, was the devoted partner 
of his chequered life for a period of half a 
century. 


GrEorGE JounstTon, M.D. 

July 30, At Berwick on Tweed, in his 
58th year, George Johnston, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. Johnston took his degree in 1819, 
and immediately after settled as a general 
practitioner at Berwick. There his taste 
for natural history became developed, and 
by his researches and publications he has 
rendered that town—next to Selborne,— 
one of the most classical localities in 
Great Britain. His principal papers have’ 
been published in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, the Magazine of Natural 
History, the Annals of Natural History,— 
of which latterly he was one of the editors, 
the Transactions of the Natural History 
Society of Newcastle, and the Proceedings 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 
These papers indicate the wide range of 
his sympathies with natural objects, his 
remarkable powers of observation, and 
sound and cautious judgment. The work 
for which he is perhaps best. known is his 
History of British Zoophytes, which is 
the most complete and accurate account 
of the British forms of these animals we 
vet possess. The original work was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1838, and a second 
edition appeared in London in 1847. The 
work is beautifully illustrated by Mrs. 
Johnston. Whilst working at the Zoo- 
phytes, the Sponges and Corallines did 
not escape his notice; and in 1842 he 
published A History of British Sponges 
and Lithophytes. This work, like the 
last, is still the best and most complete in 
our language on the subjects to which it 
relates. In the list of his papers many 
will be found devoted to the Mollusca, in- 
dicating his great attention to that de- 
partment of natural history ; and as the 


- result of these labours, he brought out in 


1850 his Introduction to Conchology ; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of Mol- 
luscous Animals. This is a charming lite- 
rary performance, full of interesting illus- 
trations of the structure and habits of the 
shell fishes of Great Britain. 

During the preparation of the foregoing 
volumes Dr. Johnston was working at a 
very neglected branch of British zoology 
—the Annelida, the true worms of the 
naturalist. His papers on British Anne- 
lides and Irish Annelides, in the Annals 
of Natural History, are well known to 
naturalists ; and he was labouring at a 
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complete work on British Annelids when 
his sudden seizure deprived him of life. 

His last very interesting work, the Bo- 
tany of the Eastern Borders (which was re- 
viewed in our Magazine for April 1854), 
shows that no natural occurrence escaped 
his scrutinizing observation. It was his 
critical eye that first detected in the waters 
of the Blackader the new water-weed 
(anicharis alsinestrius). 

Being gifted with a fiuent pen and 
poetical feeling, Dr. Johnston’s writings 
are all more or less characterized by their 
delightful and impressive style. His 
labours were the result of leisure moments. 
From 1819 to 1853 he was actively en- 
gaged in a harassing country medical prac- 
tice. That he never shrank from its 
claims is well known; but whilst doing 
all this work, his friends, and those who 
visited him from a distance, were surprised 
to tind him one of the most social of men. 
He was an active member, if not founder, 
ofthe Berwickshire Natural History Club : 
a pleasant association of naturalists, who 
pursue their favourite objects in the open 
fields and by the sea-side, and afterwards 
meet together at the social board. Dr. 
Johnston was also one of the founders of 
the Ray Society, and up to the time of 
his death took an active interest in its 
proceedings and publications. 


ArcuiBaLp Arnott, M.D. 

July 6. At Kirkconnell hall, Dum- 
friesshire, aged 83, Archibald Arnott, 
M.D. formerly of H.M.’s 20th Regiment. 

Dr, Arnott entered the army upwards 
of GO years ago, and retired from active 
service in 1826. For a few years he was 
attached to the 11th Dragoons, but for a 
much longer period served with her Ma- 
jesty’s 20th Foot, sharing the perils and 
exploits of that distinguished corps on the 
Nile, in Calabria, Portugal, Spain, and 
Holland, and earning a medal with clasps 
for Egypt, Maida, Vimiera, Corunna, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. 

After the war, Dr. Arnott accompanied 
his brave companions in arms to St. 
Helena and India, and at the former sta- 
tion became the medical attendant of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Shortly previous to 
his dissolution Napoleon gave a very in- 
teresting testimony of his respect for Dr. 
Arnott. To use the words of one then on 
the island, ‘* The Emperor, on his death- 
bed, desired that a valuable gold snuff- 
box might be brought to him, and having, 
with his dying hand and last effort of de- 
parting strength, engraved upon its lid 
with a penknife the letter *N.,’ he pre- 
sented it to his kind and valued friend, as 
a parting memorial of his deep esteem and 
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heartfelt gratitude.” Besides which Na- 
poleon bequeathed to him 600 Napoleons, 
and the British government, to mark its 
approbation of his conduct, conferred on 
him 5007, When the scene at last drew 
toa close, the patient expired with his 
right hand in that of Dr. Arnott. 


Cuartes Cocurans, Ese. 

June 13. In Nelson-square, Black- 
friars-road, in his 48th year, Charles 
Cochrane, esq. 

This gentleman was a son of the late 
Hon. Basil Cochrane, of Portman-square, 
—we presume of illegitimate birth, as his 
name has not been admitted into the 
peerages. 

He had come before the public in several 
instances by acts of eccentric enterprise, 
if not of positive charlatanry. During a 
period of 18 months, in the year 1825-6, 
he traversed most parts of the united 
kingdom as an itinerant musical beggar, 
and soon after he published his adven- 
tures, in two volumes octavo, as the Tour 
of a Spanish Minstrel—a character he had 
assumed in reliance upon the sympathy 
then entertained in this country toward 
the Spanish refugees, after the French in- 
vasion of their country, and which he 
boasted to have maintained with trium- 
phant success. 

At the general election of 1847 Mr. 
Charles Cochrane became a candidate for 
the city of Westminster, and very nearly 
succeeded in obtaining his return, for he 
was within twenty-one votes of Mr. Lush- 
ington, and very considerably before Lord 
Viscount Mandeville; the poll terminating 
as follows :— 


Sir de Lacy Evans. . . 3139 
Charles Lushington, esq. 2831 
Charles Cochrane, esq. . 2810 


Lord Viscount Mandeville 1985 


Subsequently, Mr. Cochrane took an 
active part in the foundation and manage- 
ment of the National Philanthropic Insti- 
tution, established in Leicester-square for 
the relief of the unemployed poor, by the 
organisation of street orderlies, the esta- 
blishment of baths and washhouses, the 
doling out of soup, &c. Of that society 
Mr. Cochrane was president ; and he was 
actively engaged in its business from 1842 
to 1850. At last he made himself so ob- 
noxious to the authorities of St. Martin’s 
parish, that, with the assistance of the 
Times newspaper, he was voted down as a 
greater nuisance than those he strove to 
abate. 

He endeavoured to introduce his system 
of soup kitchens and street orderlies into 
the large parishes of Marylebone and St. 
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Pancras, but was received by those ves- 
tries, to use his own language, ‘‘ with po- 
sitive incivility.”’ 

He also established a soup kitchen in 
the City of London, which however was 
soon closed, shortly before that in Lei- 
cester Square. Mr. Cochrane’s philan- 
thropic exertions had concentrated all the 
idlers and vagabonds in this huge metro- 
polis to asort of centre in that locality. 
After this the public lost sight of him, but 
it appears he had transferred his atten- 
tions to Paris, under the patronage of the 
present Emperor of the French, who 
knew him when in London. Mr. Coch- 
rane set about to reform the Parisian 
Sunday, and the result of his ineffectual 
labours was given to the public in a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘* Sunday in Paris.’ 

Returning to this country, he abandoned 
the northern portion of the metropolis, 
and determined to see what was to be done 
on the south side; the neighbourhood of 
the New Cut and the Victoria Theatre 
presenting a wide field for his exertions. 
In conjunction with the clergy he gave 
lectures, and latterly made his appearance 
every Sunday morning at the church re- 
cently erected in the New Cut, followed by 
250 of the objects of his charity, having 
first regaled them with a hearty break- 
fast, at which he usually presided. 

His death took place after a few days’ 
illness, and is attributed to phrenitis, or 
inflammation of the brain. During his 
illness he was visited by the Rev. Mr. 
Karr, who found him quite delirious, 

It may be added to his credit that 
many of the clergy considered him a well- 
meaning man. Several funeral sermons 
were preached.on his decease, which have 
been published in the pages of the Pulpit. 
Even in St. Martin’s he had many ad- 
mirers. At his death his affairs were 
found to be in a hopeless state of confu- 
sion. 

Besides The Spanish Minstrel, which 
in 1847 he republished, suppressing the 
amatory passages, he was the author of 
several pamphlets. 


Tuomas Cuar.Es, Esa. 

April 29. At Chillington House, Maid- 
stone, aged 77, Thomas Charles, esq. 

Mr. Charles was a member of the medi- 
cal profession. He was apprenticed to his 
father, William Charles ; became his part- 
ner, and finally his successor. The elder 
Mr. Charles had been apprenticed to his 
uncle, William Arnold, whose daughter 
Mary he married, and had by her eight 
children (none of whom survive), viz., 
William Arnold Charles, died young; 
Thomas Charles, the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir; William, Frances, Doro- 
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thea, John, Elizabeth, and Mary. Of 
this family only one was married, John 
Charles, Lieut. 36th Regt. to Susannah 
Eagleton, who survives him, but has no 
family. 

Mr. Charles was educated at the Gram- 
mar School, Maidstone, at that time under 
the Mastership of Dr. Cherry, who after- 
wards became Head Master of Merchant- 
taylors’ School, London. From his ear- 
liest days Mr. Charles evinced a taste for 
literature and painting, and the greatest 
possible gratification to him was to spend 
the few leisure days that he could spare 
from his profession in travelling and sketch- 
ing subjects of antiquity and scenery. His 
industry in this pursuit is manifest in 
three large folio volumes, containing up- 
wards of 400 drawings made during ex- 
cursions in Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. 
He was likewise partial to the muses: 
his translations from Boetius and other 
authors, as well as some original poems, 
evince great taste. Notwithstanding the 
age to which he attained, Mr. Charles was, 
like his father, all his life a sufferer from 
acute illness, and many of his sketches are 
endorsed with memoranda of the painful 
circumstances under which they were 
taken. 

After the death of his last surviving 
brother, William Charles, he erected in 
his garden a structure to his memory, 
taking the design from the ruins of the 
Chapel in the Castle at Hastings, and 
placing within it a tablet exhibiting his 
brother’s profile in alto-relievo under a 
wreath of oak, which he had modelled 
by his own hand, with this inscription— 

AD MEMORIAM 
GVLIELMI CAROLI 
HANC TABVLAM 
VLTIMVS SVORVM 
FRATER . EJVS . MERENS 
SVA MANV 
FINXIT. 

He had previously placed a tablet in the 
same garden, under a pear-tree, with the 
following original lines :— 

To memory ever dear, this quiet nook 

For gayer haunts shall never be forsook ; 

These paths, where ev’ry glance I round me cast 
Calls up impressive visions of the past : 

Though sorrow to cach scene a tinge impart, 
Such gentle sorrow preys not on the heart, 

Her influence a holy calm inspires, 

From earthly turmoil turning its desires, 

To those bright regions where all sorrows cease— 
To blest reunions and eternal peace ! 

The elder Mr. Charles, in addition to 
his profession as a surgeon, had carried on 
a manufactory of felting for the paper- 
makers, Mr. William Charles, who, like 
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his brother Thomas, had been apprenticed 
to his father, conducted this business in 
the joint names of himself and his brother. 
After his death it was removed to a dis- 
tance. The feltings made by Messrs. 
Charles were in the highest repute, both 
in this country and abroad. 

The body of Mr. Charles was interred 
at Boxley on the 12th of May, The un- 
usual interval between his death and burial 
is entitled to explanation. It was in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the family 
for some time past, ia consequence of an 
ancestor having lain in a trance for several 
days. There is a portrait wt Chillington 
House of a great-uncle, a Turkey mer- 
chant, of whom a romantic love-story is 
told, and who is said to have actively 
assisted in the removal of the bodies of 
the victims of the infamous Judge Jeffe- 
ries, who were gibbeted in the West of 
England in Monmtuth’s rebellion. He 
persuaded a few of the friends of those 
who had been executed to assemble, dis- 
guised as ghosts; and it was given out 
that Monmouth’s men hac. walked again. 
By this device the bodies were removed 
and buried clandestinely. 

Mr. Charles, by his will, has bequeathed 
to his executors, Alexander Randall, esq. 
and Susannah Charles, widow, the whole 
of his Museum, a collection of minerals, 
fossils, Roman and other pottery, coins, 
curiosities, antique articles, and articles of 
virtu, and such of his books, manuscripts, 
and paintings as they should select, upon 
trust, to make such arrangements as they 
should think fit for the permanent pre- 
servation thereof in the town of Maid- 
stone, and the same to be called Tue 
Cuar.es Museum. In addition to lega- 
cies to friends and servants, he has be- 
queathed 200/. in charities to the town: 
namely, to the West Kent Infirmary, 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Blue-coat School, 
and All Saints’ National School, 502. each. 

The Museum which Mr, Charles has so 
liberally bequeathed to the town of Maid- 
stone remains for the present at Chilling- 
ton House. This collection is extremely 
valuable in its fossils, particularly from 
the chalk formation. Dr. Mantell consi- 
dered some of the specimens so rare, that 
he induced the late Marquess of North- 
ampton to visit the museum, in order to 
inspect them. The noble lord expressed 
himself highly gratified, as well as with 
the early domestic architecture of the 
building* itself. The collection of Roman 
remains discovered at Lockham Wood, 
Boxley Hill, and other parts of Kent, are 


* Some mention of the venerable build- 
ing may probably be given in a future 
number. 
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additional claims to the attention of the 
public. In the library are many curious 
and early printed books, including choice 
copies from the Aldine and Elzevir presses, 
as well as various works on art and topo- 
graphy. The paintings are few, but will 
attest the judgment of Mr. Charles as a 
collector. Altogether this bequest will 
form such a nucleus for the establishment 
of a museum and library as seldom oc- 
curs in a provincial town; and we sin- 
cerely hope that other gentlemen in the 
county may feel disposed to contribute 
towards the enrichment of the collection. 
Indeed, we know of a promise already to 
that effect in the numismatic department, 
when the museum shall have been esta- 
blished. 


MADAME DE GIRARDIN. 

June 29. At Paris, the wife of M. Emile 
de Girardin. 

Delphine Gay was born about the year 
1803. Her father was Receiver-General 
of the Department of Noér. Her mother, 
Madame Sophie Gay, acquired a conside- 
rable reputation in the literary world. 
She was chiefly known as a sarcastic 
writer, and was the main cause of the pri- 
vations inflicted upon her husband under 
the first Napoleon. In 1815 she might 
be seen at the head of those Parisian dames 
who crowded upon the path of Wellington, 
offering him bouquets of violets. 

Madame Sophie Gay, on the death of 
her husband, made literature her profes- 
sion, and gained a large number of ac- 
quaintance, including many of the most 
distinguished writers of the Restoration. 
Her daughter was thrown at an early age 
into the society of refined and talented 
persons. At fourteen she was remarkable 
for her beauty, which is described in the 
following terms by one of her mother’s ac- 
quaintances :— Large blue eyes, full of 
tenderness, magnificent flaxen hair, a fair 
forehead, a small delicately-shaped mouth 
(called a casket of pearls by a certain 
poet), an exquisite complexion—these are 
the characteristic features of the lovely 
Malle. Gay."’ Beranger said of her that 
she had shoulders like a Venus, and Cha- 
teaubriand thought her smile. was like an 
angel’s, 

It was in the year 1822 that Malle. 
Delphine Gay sent her first poems to the 
Academy. The learned assembly accorded 
to her a special prize, and Charles X. gave 
her a pension of 1500 francs, She accom- 
panied her mother in a tour to Switzerland 
and Italy: the renown of the young 
poetess had already crossed the Alps, and 
she was received in Italy like another 
Corinne. She was conducted in triumph 
to the capital, and recited several pieces in 
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presence of an enthusiastic assembly. Her 
return to France was the signal for a still 
more flattering ovation. Legros, who had 
just completed the frescoes of the Pan- 
theon, himself conducted Mdlle. Delphine 
toa place of honour beneath the dome. 
The whole of the aristocracy of Paris had 
assembled to hear her recite. After she 
had finished, the dais on which she had 
stood was so strewn with wreaths and 
bouquets that she seemed as if standing 
in a garden. 

In 1831 she was married to Emile Gi- 
rardin. She subsequently published in 
the Presse several spirited articles, called 
‘* Lettres Parisiennes,” under the nom de 
plume of Vicomte Charles de Launay. 
She continued to charm Paris with these 
piquant reviews until the year 1848. Her 
principal works are the poems ‘‘ Napoline’’ 
and “‘ Madeleine,’’ the ‘‘ Canne de M. de 
Balzac,” the ‘“‘ Marquis de Pontages,”’ 
the “‘ Cross of Berny ;’’ and the plays of 
‘‘ Judith,’’? ‘* Cleopatra,’? ‘“ Lady Tar- 
tuffe,’” “ La Joie fait Peur,” and ‘ Le 
Chapeau d’un Horloger.’’ 

M. and Madame de Girardin took up 
their abode at Chaillot, near the Champs 
Elysées, in a little house fashioned like a 
Greek temple. Her door opened every 
evening to receive the aristocracy and ce- 
lebrities of Paris. She was thoroughly 
domestic in her habits and ideas, and sel- 
dom travelled. During the winter season 
she held her court inher salon, and during 
the summer in a tent in the middle of her 
garden, receiving with exquisite grace 
guests the most noble and the most famous. 
Poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, phi- 
losophers—these were her courtiers and 
her subjects. She was not only the col- 
league but the hearty and cordial friend of 
nearly all the most popular writers of mo- 
dern France, and Balzac, Hugo, and others 
of these were glad to receive her counsels. 

Her funeral took place on Monday the 
2d July, and she was followed to her last 
home by the élite of Parisian society, 
literary, artistic, learned, and_ political. 
Jules Janin, in accordance with French 
custom, delivered a valediction over her 
grave. After enumerating the principal 
works of Madame de Girardin in his own 
high theatrical style,—‘‘ Let us bid her 
farewell !’’ burst out the orator.—‘‘ Let 
us carry away in our hearts that image 
stamped with grace and power—with in- 
telligence and devotedness !—Let us not 
lament her!—Madame de Girardin has 
gone, before her time, to join so many per- 
sons who loved her, and whom she loved 
with all her heart. She goes again to see 
General Foy, her grandfather,—Madame 
O'Donnell, her worthy sister, whom she 
wept so much,—her mother, who would 
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have died of grief to see this tomb, had she 
not died some years ago,—she goes again 
to see her brother, who fell on the field of 
honour, and Frédéric Soulic and Balzac 
(twin-brothers),—and Soumet,—and Gui- 
raud,—and M. Vatout—and Chateau- 


briand himself, who bent the knee so 
willingly before her brilliant and unchang- 
ing beauty.’’ Such are the strange and fan- 
tastic tributes which our mercurial neigh- 
bours commingle with their funereal rites! 


Tue Asse Rosmini. 

July 1. At Stresa, on the Lago Mag- 
giore, the Abbé Rosmini. 

He was born at Roveredo, in the Italian 
Tyrol, in 1797. Of a noble family and in 
easy circumstances, he adopted the cleri- 
cal life from inclination, and completed his 
education for it at the University of Padua. 
He was the author of many works on mo- 
ral philosophy, the earlier of which bear a 
strong stamp of ultramontane intolerance ; 
and he founded an order, called after him 
the Rosminiani, whose mission includes 
instruction and preaching, and many of 
which order are to be found in England, 
particularly in Lancashire. Himself tho- 
roughly honest and conscientious, he was 
thus unknowingly aiding the propaganda 
of Jesuit doctrines, and consequently the 
Abbé Gioberti, who was always the steady 
advocate of Church reform, wrote in oppo- 
sition to him. Notwithstanding this op- 
position, however, when Gioberti was 
Minister of Public Instruction and the 
whole soul of the government, in 1848, he 
recommended the Abbé Rosmini to the 
King of Sardinia for the delicate office of 
representative at the Court of Rome, with 
a view to concluding a Concordat and 
arranging the terms of an Italian League. 
Before going to Rome he had published a 
work, advocating liberal principles in 
Church discipline,called “The FiveWounds 
of the Church.” Of this, however, no no-. 
tive was taken at Rome at the time, but, 
on the contrary, Rosmini was urged by both 
Count Rossi and the Pope himself to ac- 
cept the portfolio of Public Instruction at 
Rome, and furthermore had received from 
the Pope the nomination of Cardinal-in- 
pectore. The offers of office he declined, 
and the nomination of Cardinal never was 
confirmed, because after the restoration a 
condemnation by the Consulta of the Index 
against ‘‘ The Five Wounds of the Church” 
was produced, which bore a date anterior 
to Rosmini’s visit to Rome, though there 
is strong reason to believe it was not 
passed until long afterwards. When the 
Pope went to Gaeta Rosmini followed him, 
but was so annoyed by the Neapolitan 
police that he soon left, and removed to 
Piedmont, where he has resided ever since. 
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Mr. Joun WILson. 

April 29. At Folkestone, aged 81, 
Mr. John Wilson, landscape and marine 
painter. 

He was born Aug. 13, 1774, in the town 
of Ayr, and apprenticed, at the age of 14, 
to Mr. John Norie, house decorator, in 
Edinburgh. Soon after thej completion 
of his apprenticeship he took a few lessons 
in oil-painting from Alexander Nasmyth 
(father of the celebrated P. Nasmyth), 
which constituted the only instruction he 
ever received in his profession. About 
1796 he took up his abode at Montrose, 
where he continued, teaching drawing, &c. 
for nearly two years, after which he tra- 
velled to London, and was engaged as 
principal scene-painter at the different me- 
tropolitan theatres. In the year 1810 he 
married a Miss Wiiliams, whose amiable 
and affectionate disposition made the 
painter’s hearth a cheerful and happy one; 
he survived her twenty-four years. While 
employed at Astley’s, he sent two pictures 
to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
both of which were favourably hung, and 
speedily found a purchaser in Mr. John 
Farley. About the same date Mr. Wilson 
was one of the successful competitors for 
premiums offered by the British Institu- 
tion for “ the best painting of The Battle 
of Trafalgar ;’’ and he had the good for- 
tune to dispose of his picture to Lord 
Northwick, who became, for many years, 
one of his stanchest friends and most libe - 
ral patrons. Mr. Wilson was an honorary 
member of the Royal Scotish Academy, as 
well as one of the founders of the Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street; and 
although many, with much less claims to 
the honours of the Royal Academy, ‘‘for- 
getful of their first love,’’ migrated and 
were admitted into the Academy, he was 
contented to abide by the fluctuating for- 
tunes of the society he had assisted in 
establishing, and continued, until his death, 
one of the most important contributors to 
its annual exhibitions. 

As a marine painter, in his best days, 
he had no rival, for none so thoroughly 
understood the various moods of the ever- 
changing element, or could render its 
rolling restlessness so truthfully, whilst 
his execution, and eye for colour, added 
a peculiar charm to the creations of his 
pencil. _ He had a fine feeling for poetry, 
and might almost be called a living edition 
of Burns, his countryman and acquaint- 
ance, whose poems he recited as those only 
could recite them who warmly and deeply 
felt their beauties. Shakspere, Pope, and 
Scott were also especial favourites—in 
fact, there were few British poets with 
whose works he was not familiar, and 
which he could not quote with a perfect 
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appreciation of the text. Kind, generous, 
and affectionate, in all the relations of life, 
few men have left behind them recollections 
more endearing than the subject of this 
brief memoir. He has left a son, of his 
own names and profession, resident at 
Folkestone.—Ar?t Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June \7. At Scutari, aged 46, the Rev. Henry 
John Whitfield, the officiating Chaplain. He was 
of Downing college, Cambridge, and was lately 
Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. 

June 21. At Bridgewater, aged 72, the Rev. 
Henry William Rawlins, Rector of Fiddington 
(1821), and Vicar of Kilton (1844), Somerset. He 
was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1808. 

June 22. At Clifton, the Rev. David Jones, 
Rector of Panteague and Tregunnock, co. Monm. 
(1838). 


June 24. At Lowestoft, aged 67, the Rev. Peter 


Blomfield Jeckell, late Vicar of Watton, Norfolk 
(1838). He was of Queen’s college, Camb. B.A. 
1825. 


June 25. At Milford, the Rev. Thomas Richards, 
eldest son of the late T. Richards, esq. of Bath- 
ampton Hill House, near Bath. 

June 28. The Rey. William Cockayne Frith, 
Rector of Childfrome, Dorset (1824), and of St 
Peter’s, Wallingford (1828). He was of St. John’s 
coll. Oxford, B.C.L. 1808, D.C.L. 1814. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Zhomas Parry, of Upper 
Bangor. 

June 30. Aged 43, the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of 
Heppington, Kent. He was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, by his first wife, 
Marianne-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Bridges, esq. of St. Nicholas Court, in Thanet ; 
and great-grandson of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, 
M.A. of Heppington, whose archeological collec- 
tions he has recently sold to Mr. Mayer, of Liver- 

1. He was of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

Lately. At his rectory, aged 57, the Rev. Charles 
James Hutton, Rector of Uketshall St. John, Suf- 
folk. He was the second son of the Rev. James 
Harriman Hutton, Vicar of Leckford, Hampshire. 
He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1824; 
was instituted to the perp. curacy of Chalford, co. 
Glouc. in 1827; and to Iketshall St. John’s in 
18... He married in 1833, Isabella, fourth dau. 
of William Baly, esq. of High Wycombe. 

July 4, At Bowness, Cumberland, aged 54, the 

tev. John Jenkins, Rector of that parish (1852) 
and one Her Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
Cumberland. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 57, the Rey. 
Robert Wooding Sutton, Rector of Layer Breton, 
Essex (1831). He was of Clare hall, Camb. B.A. 
1824, M.A. 1827. 

July 6. At Kincaldrum, near Forfar, aged 79, 
the Rev. John Paterson, D.D. father of G. Pater- 
son, esq. M.D. of Tiverton. 

July 8. At Fylingdales, near Whitby, aged 88, 
the Rev. James Harrison, Perp. Curate of Fyling- 
dales and Aislaby (1800). 

July 11. In his 35th year, the Rev. Edward 
John Allen, son of Mr. Edward Allen of Spalding 
and formerly of South Audley-street. 

At Horning, Norfolk, aged 87, the Rev. Charles 
Carver, Vicar of that parish (1809) and Perp. 
Curate of Aclacton (1793). He was of Gonville 
and Caius college, Camb. B.A. 1791. 

July 13, Aged 57, the Rev. William Macbean, 
Rector of Peter Tavy, Devon. (1825). 

July 23. At Foston, near York, aged 60, the 
Rey. William Spencer Whitelock, Rector of that 
parish (1835). He was of Balliol college, Oxford, 
B.A, 1818, M.A, 1820, 
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July 25. Aged 33, the Rev. Edward King Fayle, 
Curate of St. Mary-Redcliffe, Bristol. He was of 
St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1847. He 
was son of the Rev. Richard Fayle, M.A. minister 
of Trinity chapel, Torquay. 

The Rev. Hugh Maltby Spence, Vicar of West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, to which he was pre- 
sented by S. Spence, esq. in 1826. He was of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1829. 

July 27. At Winterton, Linc. aged 33, the Rev. 
Lorenzo Smith, M.A. one of the Assistant Masters 
in the Grammar school at Manchester, and Assis- 
tant Curate of St. Peter’s church. He was of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1845, as a 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1848. 

July 28. In his 59th year, the Rev. Augustin 
Earle Lloyd Bulwer, Rector of Cawston, Norfolk. 
He was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1820, and was presented to his living by the 
society of Pembroke hall in 1831. 

The Rev. Joseph Cross, Vicar of Merriott, co. 
Somerset. He was of Magdalen hall, Oxford, 
B.A. 1816, M.A, 1819; and was presented to his 
living by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol in 
1832. He married Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel Hadley, esq. of Clapham common, 
Surrey; and she died in 1842, 

July 31. At Lower Clapton, Middx. the Rev. 
Thomas Gilbert Griffith, late of Wickford, Essex. 
He was of Magdalen hall, Oxford, B.A. 1825. 

Aug. 1. At Chester, the Rev. William Pepperell 
Hutton, M.A. Rector of St. Bridget’s in that city 
(1840). 

Aged 35, the Rev. John Collett Reynolds, Rector 
of Holton St. Mary, Suffolk, (1845). He was of 
Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1843. 

Aug. 2. At Worthing, Sussex, aged 60, the 
Rev. Charles Ffrench Bromhead, Vicar of Carding- 
ton, Beds. Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and F.R.S.; brother to Sir Edward Ffrench Brom- 
head, Bart. He was the third and youngest son 
of Lieut.-General Sir Gonville Bromhead the first 
Baronet, by the Hon. Jane Ffrench, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Ffrench, Bart. and Rose 
Baroness Ffrench. He graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 
1819; and was presented to Cardington by Trinity 
college in 1829. 

At Bath, aged 64, the Rev. John Peter Henry 
Chesshyre, Rector of Little Easton and Tiltey, 
Essex (1815). He was the only son of the late J. 
Chesshyre, esq. of Bennington, Herts, was of St. 
John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1812, M.A. 1819. 

Aug. 7. InCambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 
62, the Rev. John Philips Higman, Rector of 
Fakenham, Norfolk. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1816 as third Wrangler, M.A. 
1819; and he was presented to Fakenham by the 
college in 1834. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 4, 1854. At Vielle route de Neuilly Sab- 
lonville, near Paris, in the 8th year of his age, 
Charles Peregrine Louis, only son of Henry Ains- 
lic Hoare, esq. of Wavendon House, Bucks, and of 
Augusta-Frances his wife. 

Jan. 14, 1855. Mr. George Neal, of Flect-lane, 
a liveryman of the Company of Stationers. 

Feb, 25, At Perth, Western Australia, aged 28, 
Luke Freeman, esq. Deputy Assistant Commis- 
Sary-gen. son of Thos. Freeman, esq. of Montpe- 
lier-crescent, Brighton. 

Feb, 28. At sea, in Bass’s Straits, aged 26, 
Perey Bateman Shewell, Second Lieut. of H.M.’s 
ship Fantome, third son of E. W. Shewell, esq. of 
Cheltenham. 

March 12. At Brighton, aged 85, Oriana, wife 
of Ramsay Richard Reinagle, esq. R.A. Her body 
was interred in the new cemetery. 

March 30. At Melbourne, Australia, William- 
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George, last surviving son of Major De Renzy, bar- 
rack-master, Exeter. 

April6. At Adelaide, South Astralia, aged 17, 
Edward Andrews Orme, second son of Charles 
Orme, esq. of Upper Avenue-road, Regent’s-park. 

April8. At Bethnal-green House, aged 58, Miss 
Mary Stephenson. 

April 13. At Gaboon, West Coast of Africa, 
aged 32, Henry Clements Walker, esq. second son 
of the late Lieut. Henry Walker, R.N. of Man- 
chester. 

April 16. At Melbourne, Charles Maclachlan, 
esq. of Hobart Town, late of Eaton-place South, 
London. 

Aprill7. At St. Kilda, Victoria, aged 32, Thos. 
Addison Gibbon, esq. of Melbourne, third surviv- 
ing son of William Gibbon; esq. of Kettering. 

April 20. At King William’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 23, Randolph Ralph Adderley, 
Lieut. 60th Rifles, second son of the late Ralph 
Adderley, esq. of Barleston Hall, co. Stafford. 

April 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, Mary- 
Trevelyan-Faure, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Aston. 

April 29. At Port Elizabeth, 8. A. Leopold 
Norman, fourth son of the late Henry Campbell, 
esq. 92nd Highlanders, and grandson of the late 
Major-Gen. Charles Colin Campbell, of Barbreck. 

May ... Onboard the Alfred, during his pas- 
sage from Calcutta, William Orde Ruspini, esq. 
E.LC.S. son of the late Rev. W. O. Ruspini, of 
Calcutta. 

May5. At Amherstburgh, Upper Canada, aged 
90, Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Rey- 
nolds, esq. of the Commissariat Department. 

At Melbourne, Australia, aged 36, Thomas R. 
Younghusband, esq. late of Elswick, near Belford, 
Northumberland. 

May 12. On his passage from Madras to Eng- 
land, Capt. Chas. Arthur Moore, of the H.E.L.C.5. 
eldest surviving son of the late George Moore, esq. 
Madras Civ. Serv. He leaves a son, aged 6 years. 

May 15. At the Clergy Widows’ Almshouses, 
Camb. aged 65, the Hon. Barbara Bedford. She 
was the fourth and youngest dau. of Harry-Beau- 
champ, 12th Lord St. John of Bletsoe, by Emma-~ 
Maria-Elizabeth, second dau, of Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. of Cardington, Beds. and sister to Lady 
Vaughan and Lady Pell. She was married in 
1813 to the Rev. Thomas Bedford, Rector of Willes- 
den, Beds. and left his widow in 1816. Mrs. Bed- 
ford was the editor of ‘ Gleanings from British 
and Irish Ecclesiastical History, from the Intro- 
duction of Christianity to the Reformation. 1850.” 

May li. At Allyghur, Bengal, Mary-Adelaide, 
wife of Capt. Brooke Boyd, 68th Bengal Nat. Inf. 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Smith, esq, 

At Jublapore, aged 22, Ensign William Henry 
Harington, 42nd Madras Inf. son of the late Capt. 
Wm. Douglas Harington, Madras Light Cavalry. 

May 19. Mr. Geo. Tho. Hopkins, of Paternos- 
ter-row, a liveryman of the Company of Stationers. 

May 23. At Monghyr, in the East Indies, aged 
26, William Eade Hawkins, esq. C.E. youngest 
son of John Hawkins, esq. of Hitchin, Herts. 

May 25. Charles Elsee, esq. paper manufac- 
turer, New Mills, Henley, a liveryman of the 
Company of Stationers. 

June, At Calcutta, Anne, wife of Wm. Dun- 
can, esq. eldest surviving dau. of the late James 
Currie, esq. of Bungay. 

At Vellore, aged 18, Frank Richardes, Ensign 
in the 23d N. I. youngest son of William Eardley 
Richardes, of Bryneithin, Cardiganshire. 

June7. 1n the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
28, Capt. George Fred. Dawson, R. Eng. last sur- 
viving son of the late Hon. Lionel Dawson (son of 
John first Earl of Portarlington), by the Lady 
Elizabeth Emily Nugent, eldest dau. of George 
Frederick 7th Earl of Westmeath. Captain Daw- 
son married in August last Lilla, youngest dau. of 
John James King esq. of Coates House, Sussex. 

June 8. In the attack on the quarries before 
Sebastopol, Lieut. Edward Henry Webb, 88th Foot. 
He was the second son of Richard Webb, esq. of 
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Donnington Hall, co. Heref. by Frances, third 
dau. of John George Hannington, D.D. Preb. of 
Hereford, and entered the 88th as Ensign in Oct. 
1852. 

June 9. At Bombay, Edward Elphinstone Bur- 
rowes, esq. 2ist N.1. eldest son of Col. Burrowes, 
of Bourton Court, Som. 

At Eupatoria, Ray Samuel Millard, surgeon, of 
the medical staff. He died of fever of the character 
of typhus, which had then an average mortality 
amongst the Tartar and Turkish soldiers of one in 
four. 

In his 82nd year, Mr. Laurence Thompson, of 
Great St. Helen’s, the oldest master printer in 
London. He was one of the most generous sub- 
scribers to the Printers’ Almshouses and Pension 
Society. 

June 12. Before Sebastopol, William Stilwell, 
Quartermaster 3d Buffs, leaving a wife and young 
family to lament his loss. 

June 13. At Thorpe Hall, South Elkington, 
Linc. John Fytche, esq. formerly of the 6th Innis- 
killing Dragoons, and many years an active magis- 
trate and deputy-lieut. of that county. 

June 5. On board the Saldanha, on the Bos- 
phorus, of Crimea fever and cholera, aged 22, 
Lieut. James Wemyss, 93rd Highlanders, only son 
of Lieut.-Col. Wemyss, H.E.L.C.S. 

June\7. At Neemuch, Capt. George Carwar- 
dine Kemball, Ist Bombay Lancers. 

June 18. At Scropton, Derbyshire, Sophia, wife 
of the Rey. J. A. Wood. 

June 20. At Balaklava, of cholera, aged 23, 
Lawrence Ormerod, surgeon, attached to the Me- 
dical Staff at Eupatoria, son of the late Lawrence 
Ormerod, esq. of Bankside, Lanc. 

June 21. Aged 70, Charlotte, wife of Charles 
Newbury, esq. of Verona Park, Enniscorthy, 
youngest dau. of the late John Roberts, esq. of Old 
Connaught, co. Dublin. 

At Duddleston, near Taunton, Miss Elizabeth 


June 22. Aged 56, Mr. Wm. Hull, librarian to 
the Leicester Permanent Library, and secretary to 
the committee of the General News Room, in that 
town. 

At Balaklava, of fever, aged 49, l’. M. Sambell, 
esq. of H.M.S. Leander. 

Mr. Michael Staunton, stationer, of the Strand ; 
an old member of the Company of Stationers, 
having been elected liveryman in 1809. 

June 23. In Finsbury-sq. aged 48, Henry Powell, 
esq. L.S.A. 1828, M.R.C.S. 1829, M.D. Edinb. 
1832. 

June 24. Killed in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, Lieut. and Adjutant Hans St. Vincent Marsh, 
33rd Foot. In his despatch of the 26th June Lord 
Raglan remarks, “‘ This young officer had served 
throughout the campaign, and was distinguished 
for his gallantry and devotion to the service; and 
his conduct on a former oceasion I had the honour 
to bring under your Lordship’s notice.” 

June 25. 
the island of Zante; and, on the same day, aged 
17, Ellen, his third daughter. 

June 26. Mr. George Cowie, of Northampton- 
road, Clerkenwell; a liveryman of the Company 
of Stationers. 

June 28. At Belgrade, aged 29, Lewis Antony 
Cramer, esq. second son of the late Dean of Carlisle. 

June 29. At the Vicarage, Chesterfield, Geor- 
giana, wife of the Rev. George Butt, youngest dau. 
. the late Peter Free, esq. of Hyde Park-place 

yest. 

June 30. In the Crimea, of cholera, Thomas 
Siddell, esq. V.S. 10th Hussars, formerly of Shotley 
Bridge. 

July 1. At Guernsey, aged 83, Charles D’An- 


ie, esq. 

At Bath, Susanna-Wigan, daughter of the late 

Hon. Rose Herring May, one of his Majesty’s 
Council in Jamaica. 

July 2. Before Sebastopol, of fever after cholera, 

John Horsley White, Acting Assistant-Surgeon to 
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the 3d Butfs,third son of the late Rev. Wm. White, 
of Wolverhampton. 

July 3. Aged 65, James Robert Houghton, esq. 
Surgeon, &c. of Earl-street, Blackfriars, after 
many months’ suffering from chronic bronchitis, 

Aged 43, from injuries occasioned by a fall from 
a horse, John Venn Prior, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law. He was called to the bar 
on the 29th Jan, 1836. He wasa leading member 
of the Chancery bar, and his death is much de- 
plored by his professional brethren. 

July 4. In Canada West, Frances-Georgina, 
wife of William Henry Fellowes, Esq. 

In King-st. St. James’s, aged 62, Major Lewis, 
of Llanayron, Cardiganshire. 

July 5. Aged 16 months, Blanche Douglas, dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. Charles Douglas, 

At Kensington, Captain John D. Mercer, R.N, 
He entered the navy in 1798 as midshipman on 
board the Perdrix 22, and served for fourteen 
years on full pay; being present in the Ethalion 
at the capture of the Dutch islands of St. Thomas 
and Ste. Croix in 1807, and in the Belleisle at the 
reduction of Martinique in 1809, He was made 
Lieutenant in the latter year ; was Flag-Lieut. at 
Halifax to Sir E. G. Colpoys and Rear-Admiral 
Fahie ; and was promoted to Commander in 1854, 

July. Tm Dublin, Major Josiah George Hort, 
Adjutant of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, and 
formerly of the 81st Regt. 

July 7. Killed, while proceeding to the trenches 
before Sebastopol, brevet-Major Gustavus Nicolls 
Harrison, 63rd Regt. youngest son of the late Rev. 
W. Harrison, Vicar of Fareham. 

July 8. At Ipswich, Elizabeth, wife of R. B. 
Orford, esq. late of Akenham-hall. 

July 9. At Edinburgh, Jane-Letitia~-Campbell, 
wife of Francis Russell, esq. advocate. 

At Mundesley, at an advanced age, Eleonora- 
Ann, widow of the Rey. W. F. Wilkinson. 

July 10. At her sister’s in London, Anne, widow 
of Henry Bollingbroke, esq. 

At the eamp near Balaklava, of cholera, aged 
38, Charles Robert Cattley,esq. attached to the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief of H.M.’s Forces 
in the East. 

July 11. At Darenth Court Lodge, Kent, aged 
48, Henry Chapman, esq. younger son of the late 
‘Thomas Chapman, esq. of St. Margaret’s, near 
Dartford. 

Louisa-Mary, third dau. of Major Hare, of the 
Retreat, near Plymouth. 

At Alfred-place West, Thurloe-sq. Brompton, 
aged 58, Betsy, wife of John Hesketh, esq. for- 
merly of Leicester. 

At Clifton, in advanced age, Mrs. Lofft, relict of 
Capel Lotft, esq. of Troston Hall, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, by the burst- 
ing of a shell, Edward Beauchamp Maunsell, 
Capt. 39th Regt. fourth son of Richard Maunsell, 
of Oakly-park, co. Kildare, esq. 

July 12. At Camden Town, aged 54, Capt. 
Henry John Bunney. 

At Sinigaglia, in the Papal States, aged 76, the 
Princess dowager of Canino, Alexandrine Lau- 
rence de Blescamp, widow of Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon I. 

At Cloverley, Salop, aged 60, Eleanor Dod, 
only surviving sister of John Whitehall Dod, 
esq. M.P. for North Shropshire. 

At Kingsland, aged 84, J.C. R. Hadwen, esq. 
late Master and Treasurer of the Fanmakers’ 
Company. 

At Kensington-gore, aged 29, Samuel Francis 
Marryat, only surviving son of the late Capt. 
Marryat, R.N. 

At Brockdish, Mary, wife of the Rey. Wallace 
Metcalfe. 

At the camp before Sebastopol, of cholera, Col. 
Balfour Ogilvy, of Tannadice, N. B. : 

At Inellan, Dunoon, Scotland, aged 44, Major 
JohnWarden Renny, 19th Regt.Bombay Native Inf. 

Aged 70, Mr. John Robinson, of Stonegate, York, 
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music-dealer. As a teacher of music he has long 
been in high reputation. 

July 13. At Bath, aged 71, Miss Elizabeth 
Witt Dunn, late of Trowbridge. 

At Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 71, Col. John 
Enoch, Assistant Quartermaster-general at Head 
Quarters. He was appointed to the Quartermaster - 
general's staff in 1826. 

At the house of his eldest son, Clifton-down, 
Bristol, aged 79, Colonel Henry Le Blanc, 40 years 
Major of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and late 
Lieut.-Col. of the 5th Veteran Battalion. He was 
appointed Ensign in the 7lst Foot 1789, Lieut. 
1795, Captain 1799, Major 1806 ; Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 5th R. Vet. Battalion Feb. 1807 ; and Major of 
Chelsea Hospital Sept. 22, 1814. 

At Douthwaite Lodge, near Kirbymoorside, the 
relict of W. Shepherd, esq. 

At the residence of C. W. Loveridge, esq. Chard, 
aged 15, Catherine-Helen, only dau. of the late 
William Tucker, esq. of Coryton Park, Devon. 

July 14. Aged 48, Charles Collick, esq. of 
North-terrace, Bromptou, and Upper Thames-st. 

At Penton Lodge, near Andover, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Cubitt, esq. M.P. 

At Welford, Miss Ferraby, dau. of the late Rey. 
J. Ferraby, many years Vicar of that parish. 

At Newtown House, Box, Wilts, aged 23, Samuel 
William Holworthy, esq. 

At the Firs, Binfield, co. York, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cunliffe Lister Kay, widow of E. Cunliffe Lister 
Kay, esq. of Manningham hall, and sister to the 
late Lord Talbot de Malahide. She was Elizabeth, 
dau. of Richard Talbot, esq. by Margaret Baroness 
Talbot de Malahide. She was married first to 
George Mellifont, esq. and in 1844 became the third 
wife of Mr. Lister Kay, who died in 1853. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Miss Mary Ann Rymer, 
last surviving dau. of the late James Rymer, esq. 
surgeon, R.N. of Reigate, Surrey. 

July 15. Suddenly, on the road from church, 
the lady of Nathaniel Barwell, esq. of Wembury 
Hall, Devon. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Col. William Henry 
Bent, on the retired list of the Royal Artillery. 
He attained the rank of Captain 1839. 

At Thorn, Switzerland, Jane, wife of the Kev. 
James Furnival, late of Henbury, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Shand, esq. of Everton, near 
Liverpool. 

Aged 42, John Halle, esq. late English Professor 
at the Royal Colleges of Sedan and Charleville. 

At Ryhope, Hannah-Ann, wife of William Hill, 
esq. and only dau. of the late Marmaduke Feather- 
stonhaugh, esq. of the Hermitage, Chester-le- 
Street. 

At Lower Sydenham, aged 68, Margaret, widow 
of Thomas Hunt, esq. 

At Dalston, aged 39, Robert, only son of Jolin 
Macord, esq. of Limehouse, leaving a widow and 
six sons, 

At Gravesend, John Meacham, Lieut. 86th 
Regt. second son of the late Major Jolin Cathcart 
Meacham, 28th Regt. 

At Blankenberg-Harz, Germany, Bridgetina- 
Jane, relict of Gen. Munro, of Novar Lodge, 
Cheltenham, eldest dau. of the late Col. Marlay. 

At Sturry vicarage, aged 52, James Pope, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. James Pope, M.A. Vicar 
of Great Staughton. 

At Halstead, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of Duncan 
Sinclair, esq. surgeon. 

At Kensington, aged 41, James Wilkin, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 65, Robert Winter, esq. of 
Bedford-row, London. 

July 16. At Maidstone, aged 82, Mrs. Bowles. 

At St. John’s Lodge, Battersea-rise, aged 72, 
George William Cockerell, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 71, Richard Pretyman 
Cotton, gent. 

At her brother-in-law’s the Rev. J. Spencer 
Pearsall, Eccleston-terrace South, Hannah, third 
= = of Matthew Devenish, esy. late of Bulford, 
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At Instow, N. Devon, Elizabeth-Howard, wife of 
Arthur Frame, esq. R.N, late of Linnholme, Ha- 
milton, N.B. 

Killed by the bursting of a shell, in the trenches 
of the right attack, before Sebastopol, aged 28, 
Rowland Aynsworth Frazer, Capt. 42d Royal 
Highlanders, second son of Col. Frazer, late 42d 
Royal Highlanders. 

At Bideford, aged 85, Mrs. Susan Glynn, late of 
Glynn, co. Cornwall. 

At Scutari, of dysentery, Captain the Hon. John 
William Hely Hutchinson, of the 13th Light Drag. 
brother to the Earl of Donoughmore. He was the 
only son of John the third Earl and K.B. by his 
second wife Barbara, 2nd dau. of Lt.-Col. William 
Reynell, of Castle Reynell, co. Westmeath. He 
was formerly Aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 

At Ventnor, aged 25, Harrict-Ellen, third and 
last surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, B. W. 
D. Sealy, U.E.1.C.5. 

At Yarm, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Simpson, esq. formerly of Leven Bridge. 

At Dulargy, near Dundalk, while on a visit to 
a friend, aged 37, James Michael Hankin Turvin, 
esq. of Tetworth Hall, Hunts, Capt. in the Cam- 
bridge Militia. 

At Selby, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of Charles 
Weddall, esq. 

At Osmotherley, aged 97, Mrs. Hannah Wright. 

July 17. At Aldersey Hall, Cheshire, aged 78, 
Samuel Aldersey, esq. Ile succeeded his father 
in 1803, and was Sheriff of Cheshire in 1816. He 
married in 1824 Lucy, dau. of Geo. Baylis, esq. of 
Shiffnall, and has left issue Hugh Robt. Aldersey, 
esq. his son and heir, and other children. 

At Boulogne, William John Forrest Baker, esq. 
only son of the Rev. John Baker, of Exeter. 

At Bigby, Lincolushire, aged 26, Dudley Thos. 
Barnard, 52d Madras N.I. second son of the Rev. 
Charles Barnard. 

At Woodbridge, aged 79, Abrahom Brook, gent. 

At Langdon, Dawlish, Caroline, wife of William 
Cosens, esq. 

At Poulton-le-l'ylde, aged 51, William Elletson, 
esq. one of the justices of the peace for the county 
palatine of Lancaster. 

At Winchester, Cecilia, second surviving dau. 
of the late Col. Jennings, of Stoke, Devonport. 

At Folkestone, Miss Ellen Langton, dau. of 
the late William Langton, esq. of Sutton, Surrey, 
formerly of Cippenham, Bucks. 

Marianne, wife of Robert Lemon, jun. esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council Office, Whitehall. 

In Woburn-place, aged 45, John Lewis, esq. 
solicitor, late of Arundel-st. Strand, and Ealing, 
Middlesex. 

Aged 70, Jane, relict of Capt. Mundell, 69th 
Regt. 

At Embleton, Northumberland, aged 80, Lewis 
Perigal, esq. 

At Kentish Town, John Pitts, esq. 

At Lynn, aged 20, Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late George Platten, esq. 

The wife of William Singleton, esq. of Allerton- 
hill, Chapeltown, near Leeds. 

At Romaldkirk, aged 105, Mr. George Ste- 
phenson. 

At Gilmerton, near Edinburgh, Alexander 
Wilkie, esq. only son of the late Matthew Wilkie, 
esq. of Newburn. 

At Balaklava, aged 20, Lieut. Charles Throck- 
morton Witham, R.M. eldest son of the late Sir C. 
Witham, of Higham, Suffolk. 

July 18. Aged 79, Ann, sole surviving sister of 
George Fossey, esq. Dunstable. 

At the house of her cousin John Freeman, esq. 
Ernest-st. Regent’s-park, London, Miss Dorothy 
Ann Freeman, late of Leamington and Melton 
Mowbray. 

Aged 90, Joseph Glover, esq. of Dalton-fields , 
Yorkshire. 

At Golden-green, near Sevenoaks, aged 92, 
Frances, relict of F.Jardine,esq.vanker, Sevenoaks. 
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At Brighton, aged 87, Richard Newnham, esq. 

At Pembroke, Louisa-Sophia, wife of Capt. Jas. 
A. Stewart, R.M. Light Infantry, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Owen, Rector of Hodge- 
ston, Pemb. 

At Wrentham, Suffolk, aged 80, Mrs. Vincent, 
widow of the Rev. Win. St. Andrew Vincent, Vicar 
of Bolney, Sussex, Preb. of Chichester. 

At Broadstairs, of injuries received in falling 
over the cliff, aged 26, Sophia, eldest dau. of C. 
Weatherby, esq. of Old Burlington-st. 

Aged 88, Mr. John West, of Breccles Hall, Nor- 
folk. 

July 19. Maria, wife of the Rev. John Addison, 
Rector of Ickenham, Middlesex, and Rural Dean. 

At Little Shelford, Cumb. aged 59, John Hawks- 
ley Beech, esq. M.A. formerly of St. John’s college. 

Suddenly, the Rev. E. Carey, a well-known Bap- 
tist minister, long a missionary in the East Indies. 

At Versailles, aged 78, Stephen Denby, esq. 

At Islington, aged 87, William Deshons, esq. 

Margaret-Seymour, widow of Lieut.-Col. T. H. 
Elliot, and formerly of Braco Castle, Perthshire. 

At Littlehampton, aged 54, Eliza, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Owen Evans, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 17, Henry-Adolphus, third son 
of the late Thomas Guerin, esq. of Guernsey. 

At Low Angerton, aged 79, Thomas Harle, esq. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 15, Mary-Anna- 
Compton, dau. of the Rev. A. Loftus, and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. and Lady FE. Loftus, and of 
the Rev. William R. Clayton, Rector of Great 
Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

In the Cliffe, Lewes, aged 73, Mrs. Mabbett. 

At Torquay, Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
George Meek, esq. Perth, N.B. 

At Paris, Anastatia, wife of Signor Ernesto Pen- 
notti, only dau. of the late Wm. Foster, esq. of York. 

At Old Brompton, aged 26, Mary, third dau. of 
the Rev. George Stokes, B.D. of Hereford Lodge, 
Brompton, and wife of R. J. Morrison, esq. R.N. 

In Upper Montagu-st. Montagu-sq. aged 52, 
Robert Sanders Webb, esq. late of H.M.’s Customs 
at Sydney. 

At Tickwood, near Wellington, Shropshire, Wm. 
James Wilson, esq. late senior surgeon of the Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester, and a native of Leeds. 

July 20. At Newton Abbot, aged 49, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Abberley, architect. 

At Fowey, Cornwall, aged 78, John Westcoat 
Bampfield, esq. formerly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and late of Blenheim-place, St. John’s-wood. 

At York, Jane, wife of the Rev. Josiah Crofts, 
M.A. Rector of St. Saviour’s in that city, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Richard Hornby. 

In the Bosphorus, Lieut. William Graves James 
Ounningham, R.N. (1841) Agent of Transports. 

At Brighton, Augusta, younger dau. of Charles 
Danvers, esq. 

At Balaklava, aged 23, Lieut. Francis Lloyd 
Dowse, R.M. Light Inf. youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Dowse, R.A. 

At Bitham House, Avon Dassctt, near Banbury, 
aged 76, Joseph Knight, esq. formerly of Chelsea. 

Aged 22, Charles Nevill, esq. third son of the 
late Charles and Lady Georgiana Nevill, of Nevill 
Holt, Leic. 

At sea, on board the steam transport Europa, 
Capt. George Kershaw Sidebottom, 4th Drag. 
Guards. He was buried at Gibraltar on the 22nd. 

July 21. In George-st. Hanover-sq. Miss Ann 
Cumming, dau. of the late Alex. Cumming, esq. 
F.R.S.E. 

At Cambridge, Isabella, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Dury, of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 35, Ann, wife of 
Ions Hewison, esq. solicitor. 

At Leamington, aged 82, Miss Lycett, formerly 
of Summer-hill, near Birmingham. 

In Belgrave-sq. aged 57, the Lady Louisa-Anne- 
Maria Molyneux, sister to the Earl of Sefton. 

In Queen Anne-st. aged 62, Thomas Morris, esq. 
of Green Castle, Carmarthenshire, and formerly 
of St. Leonard’s, ‘ 
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In Upper Harley-st. aged 44, Jane, widow of 
Capt. John Surman, late of the 15th Hussars. 

Aged 29, Capt. Charles Thorold, Ist Derb. Militia, 
late of the 34th Foot, younger son of Benj. H. 
Thorold, esq. of Harmston Hall, Linc. 

July 22. At Potter’s Pury, Northampt. Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. Gowen Evans, Vicar of that place. 

Anna, third dau. of the late Thos. Goodchild, 
esq. of Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Monkton, Isle of Thanet, aged 36, Capt. John 
Henry Mercer, second son of the late Col.-Com- 
mandant of the Plymouth Division Royal Marines. 

In camp before Sebastopol, of fever, aged 20, 
Lieut. Norman Ramsay, 34th Regt. third surviving 
son of the late John Turner Ramsay, esq. of Tus- 
more, Oxon. 

At Brighton, George Reid, esq. second surviving 
son of the late Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. of Ewell- 
grove, Surrey. 

At Pentonville, aged 78, John Solomon, esq. 

July 23. In Edith-grove, West Brompton, aged 
42, Frederick Alder. esq. 

Aged 45, William-Guy, eldest son of Wm. Rich- 
ard Boucher, esy. of Palmer-terrace, Holloway. 

{n Stratford-pl. aged 75, the Chevalier de Col- 
quhoun,'K.C.M.S.,G.C.1.0., LL.D., Representative 
of the Hanseatic Republics of H.M. the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg, and Consul-General of H.M. 
the King of Saxony. 

At Westgate, South Line. Caroline, widow of 
Grantham Gace, esq. late of Camberwell, Surrey. 

At Cambridge, aged 83, the relict of John Henry 
Judson, esq. for many years an eminent surgeon 
at Ware. 

At Lisburn, Torquay, aged 80, Mary, relict of 
Eardley Wilmot Lade Michell, esq. late of War- 
groves, Sussex. 

At Totnes, Charlotte, dau. of the late Jeffery 
Edward Michelmore, esq. 

At Sheerness, Assistant-Paymaster John Mum- 
ford (1848), of the Jackal. 

At Hastings, aged 89, Alexander Count deVaudes. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 24, Lieut. William 
Waymouth (1854), of the Sanspareil. 

At Sowerby, near Thirsk, at the house of her 
son-in-law (Mr. Hick, solicitor), aged 76, Nancy, 
relict of George Lyon Weddall, late of Selby, esq. 

July 24. At Balaklava, of fever, aged 33, Henry 
Lambert Brisbane Bayley, esq. Assistant Commis- 
sary-general to Her Majesty’s Forces. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 83, Elizabeth-Rachel, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. P. Deane, of Her 
Majesty’s Packet Service, Harwich. 

Aged 87, Charlotte, relict of Wm. FitzHugh, 
esq. of Banisters, Southampton. 

At Donnington Priory, Berks, aged 20 months, 
Lord Philip Thomas bitzalan Howard. 

At Poughnill, near Ludlow, Salop, aged 87, 
Capt. Langston. 

Aged 82, at Maidstone, Margueretta, relict of 
Robert Russell, esq. of Lloyd’s Coffee House. 

At Dover, aged 54, Emma-Lewis, wife of W. 
Simmonds, esq. youngest dau. of the late R. Hagard, 
esq. of Terrier’s House, High Wycombe. 

In London, aged 42, Mr. Robert Smith, last 
surviving son of the late John Smith, esq. of New- 
burgh Park, and nephew of Geo. Smith, esq. of 
Ampleforth, solicitor. 

At Hilperton, near Trowbridge, Wilts, Olive, 
wife of Mr. John Sparshatt, dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Pain, esq. of Borough, Hants. 

July 25. At Quimperlé, Finisterre, aged 68, 
John Eaton, Capt. in 1L.M.’s Dragoon Guards. He 
was brother of Robert Eaton, esq. late of Bryn-y- 
Mor, Glam. 

At Constantinople, to which place he had been 
conveyed from Balaklava, from the effects of 
wounds received in the attack on the Redan at 
Sebastopol, on the 18th June, aged 28, Lieut. the 
Hon. Edward Fitzclarence, fourth and youngest 
son of the late Earl of Munster. He was a Lieut. 
in the 7th Fusiliers (1855), and was serving as aide- 
de-camp to his Colonel, the late Colonel Yea. He 
swiered amputation of the left leg and the right 
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hand, which operations he bore with great forti- 
tude, and for some days was progressing most 
favourably. 

In Tollington-rozd, Upper Holloway, aged 57, 
T. G. Halsey, esq. late of Bishopsgate-st. 

In Park-crescent, aged 67, the wife of Charles 
Hammersley, esq. 

At Anerley, Matilda, wife of the Rey. G. Edw. 
Tate, Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Southwark. 

July 26. At Teignmouth, aged 71, Geo. Cots- 
ford Cale, esq. 

Aged 30, Maria-Louisa-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Cobbold, M.A. Rector of Long 
Melford. 

At Constantinople, aged 3, Lucy-Mary, and on 
the 27th, aged 44, Charlotte-Leila-Louisa, daus. 
of A. Carlton Cumberbatch, esq. H.M.’s Consul 
General in Turkey. 

At Canterbury, aged 68, Helen, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Joshua Dix, late Minor Canon of the 
cathedral. : 

At Clifton, aged 75, Anne, relict of John Hare, 
esq. of Firfield House, near Bristol, only surviving 
sister of Robert Cottle, esq. of Clapham Park. 

At Bath, Miss Landeg, niece of the late Rey. 
John Bowen, of Bath. 

At Park Hall, Derb. John Fran. Middelton, 
esq. 

Kt Scarborough, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Nicholson, esq. of Bishopwearmouth, dau. 
of the late John Maling, esq. of the Grange, co. 
Durham. 

At Brighton, Ann-Lane, widow of Adam Old- 
ham, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

July 27, Aged 51, Robert Field, esq. of Pyrgo 
Park, Essex. 

At Ryde, aged 81, Jane, relict of Thomas Hillier, 
esq. formerly of Sheat Farm, Isle of Wight. 

At Donington, Linc. aged 78, Mr. Thomas King, 
for many years Secretary of the Marine Society, 
London. 

At Worcester, Mary, relict of Richard M‘Arthur, 
esq. late of Dublin. 

At Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, Alfred, son of 
Mr. Tollemache. 

At the Ash’s, Walton-on-the-Naze, aged 55, Har- 
riet-Louisa, wife of Samuel Wilson, esq. 

Aged 67, William Yeatherd, esq. of Staining- 
lane, London. 

July 28. At the residence of her brother, the 
tev. W. Birch, at Cheselborne, aged 64, Miss Ann 
Haysome Birch. 

Aged 36, at Carlisle, James Farish, esq. son of 
James Farish, esq. late Member of Council at 
Bombay. 

At Dunkerque, France, aged 52, Anna-Louisa- 
Byam, wife of Winchcombe Savile Hartley, esq. of 
Rosenvale, Ludgvan, Cornwall. 

In Harewood-place, Hanover-sq. aged 65, John 
J. Hensley, esq. 

At Warley Barracks, brentwood, Essex, in me- 
dical charge of the Ifon. E.1. Co.’s Depot, aged 
57, Alexander Russell Jackson, esy. M.D. 

At Histon, Camb. aged 79, Phillippa, widow of 
E. Kirby, esq. only surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Sumpter, esq. of Histon. 

At Ramsgate, Isaac, son of the late Isaac Moore, 
esq. of Maida-hill. 

At Canterbury, aged 77, Elizabeth-Ismay, relict 
of Jolin Partridge, esq. eldest dau. of thelate John 
Cumming, esq. 

At South Knighton, Bickington, near Ashbur- 
ton, aged 59, Thomas Tozer, esq. formerly of Ax- 
bridge, Som. 

July 29. Mrs. Bedingfield, widow of J. J. Bed- 
ingfield, esq. of Trinity-hall, Bungay. 

At Hammersmith, aged 79, Edw. Belfour, esq. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 54, Francis Chatterton, 
e 


sq. 

Aged 69, John Dugdale, esq. of Dovecot, near 
Liverpool. 

At Tythegston Court, Glamorganshire, aged 68, 
Lucy, widow of Hugh Lord, esq. Madras Civil 
Service, 
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At Rosebank, Greenock, aged 54, John Martin, 
esq. Provost of Greenock. 

At Froyle, near Alton, Hants, aged 67, Mary- 
Elizabeth Moody, eldest dau. of Richard Vernon 
Moody, of Southampton, esq. and Mary-Anna- 
bella his wife, and granddau. of William Nicholas, 
esq. of Froyle. 

Aged 34, Eliza, wife of Edward Mason Thomp- 
son, esq. of Aubrey House, Keyhaven, near 
Lymington. 

At Balmoral-place, aged 83, Hannah, widow of 
the late John Teed, esq. M.P. 

July 30. Aged 63, Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
Bowyer Adderley, of Fillongley Hall, co. War- 
wick, youngest dau. of the late John Taylor, esq. 
of Moseley Hall, co. Worcester. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 85, Watson Allcock, 
esq. M.R.C.S., magistrate of the county of Dur- 
ham, and more than once mayor of Stockton. 

At Fulham, aged 69, Charlotte, wife of F. M. 
Bassano, esq. apothecary to the Forces. 

In Old Broad-st. aged 78, Robert Baxter, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Bernard Villas, Norwood, Mary-Ann, widow 
of Bernard Clark, esq. 

At Brighton, Augusta, younger dau. of Charles 
Danvers, esq. 

At Wookey House, Somerset, aged 58, Robert 
Davies, esq. for 33 years town-clerk of Wells. 

At Burrington vicarage, aged 45, Lucinda, wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Davis. 

At Kirkland, near Dumfries, aged 85, Major 
William Davis, formerly of the 7th Dragoons, 

At Stoke Newington, aged 65, Fred. Dowler, esq. 

At Delaford, Templeogue, Dublin, at her step- 
father’s Henry F. Pilkington, esq. aged 14, Ger- 
trude, youngest surviving dau. of the late Harris 
Dunsford, esq. M.D. of Upper Seymour-st. Port- 
man-sq. 

At Ipswich, aged 50, William Charles Fonne- 
reau, esq. of Christ Church Park, Ipswich, one of 
Her Majesty’s justices of the peace, and a deputy- 
lieut. for Suffolk. 

At Cassel, Germany, aged 20, George Hartopp, 
esq. eldest son of E. B, IHartopp, esq. Little Dalby 
Hall, Leic. 

At Richinond, Miss Raw, sister of the Rev. J. C. 
Raw, Vicar of Ainderby. 

At Hayton, Yorkshire, aged 82, Charles Rud- 
ston, esq. 

At Wallingford, aged 79, Jane, widow of John 
Webbe, esq. surgeon R.N. 

July 31. At Abingdon, aged 50, Chas. Archer 
Curtis, esq. 

At Farningham, Kent, aged 72, George Ed- 
wards, esq. 

At Broxbourne, aged 74, Sarah, widow of Thos, 
Goodchild, esq. formerly of Highwood-hill, and 
late of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

At Clifton, aged 67, Jane, widow of Wm. Price, 
esq. surgeon, of Weston-super-Mare. 

In Great Coram-st. Mary, wife of George Read, 
esq. RN. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 78, Emily, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Charles Stoddart, 
Rector of Newcharch. 

Lately. At Frome, aged 62, Sarah, relict of 
Francis Allen, esq. 

Aft Edmonton, aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of Thos, 
Firminger, esq. LL.D. 

At Toeplitz, in Bohemia, Prince Alexander 
Ghika, formerly reigning Prince of Wallachia, 

At Waverhill, Handsworth, Staff. the residence 
of his sister Mrs. Rhodes, David Henry Bell 
Haynes, esq. only son of the late D. A. B. Haynes, 
esq. of Copford-place, Essex. 

At Clifton, Mrs. S. F. Lloyd, relict of S. Lloyd, 
esq. of Bath, dau. of the late Samuel Fred. Mil- 
ford, esq. of York. 

Drowned while bathing near Carmarthen, Miss 

tees and Miss Ann Rees. Their governess rushed 
into the water to save them and was also drowned. 

At Arbec, from an injury sustained in being 
thrown from his carriage, aged 99, the Marquis 
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de Rochemore. He was the friend and compa- 
nion of Louis the XVIIIth throughout his exile in 
England, and held high rank at the Court of 
Charles the Xth. In 1830 he abandoned political 
life, and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits 
during the remainder of his long existence. 

At Pontefract, aged 26, Capt. Charles Edward 
Stainforth, West York Rifles, late of 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Killed in action, off Viborg, while commanding 
u boat, aged 17, George Edward Story, midship- 
man in Hi.M.S. Arrogant, and second son of John 
B. Story, esq. Lockington Hall, Leic. 

Aug. 1. At Malta, of wounds received before 
Sebastopol on the 18th of June, in the attack upon 
the Redan, aged 19, Lieut. Charles Augustus 
Penrhyn Boileau, of the Rifle Brigade, fourth son 
of Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. of Ketteringham, 
Norfolk, and nephew to the Earl of Minto. He 
was first wounded in the leg and afterwards near 
the heart. Having placed in his breast pocket his 
prayer-book and « miniature portrait of his noble 
mother, the bullet passed through the former, and 
glanced off from the corner of the miniature into 
his body ; and he was then able to walk between 
one and two miles to his camp. His gallantry 
had been especially commended by the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

At Netherhampton, near Salisbury, aged 65, 
William Grove, esq. son of the late Thomas Grove, 
~~ of Ferne, Wilts. 

n Grosvyenor-sq. aged 19, Emily-Jane, fifth dau. 
of Charles Douglas Halford, esq. 

At Wrentham, Suffolk, aged 78, Jas. Hingeston, 
the last surviving son of the late Rev. James 
— M.A. Vicar of Reydon, and South- 
wold. 

At Llandudno, by falling over the cliff, Miss 
Kirkpatrick, the only dau. of Mr. John Sinclair 
Kirkpatrick, of the firm of Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
and Co. Harrington-st. Liverpool. Although she 
fell from a height of sixty feet, she was apparently 
unhurt, and continued perfectly sensible for more 
than two hours, when she breathed her last breath. 
The surgeons were of opinion that she died from 
the effect of the shock alone. 

At Otterston, Fife, Sclina-Mary-Anna, wife of 
William I. Moubray, esq. dau. of the late J. 1. 
Rooper, esq. of Abbots Ripton, Huntingdonshire. 

At Bridlington-quay, Miss Oxley. While sitting 
under a cliff, a portion of earth, weighing about 
thirty tons, fell upon her, so that when the body 
was dug out life was quite extinct. 

Aug. 2. At Southsea, Hants, aged 69, Lydia, 
wife of Vice-Admiral Peter John Douglas, dau. of 
the late Admiral Moriarty. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, Wim. Bernard Cooke,esq. 

At Bagdale, Whitby, aged 78, Mrs. Martha Dale, 
last surviving dau. of the late Joseph Barker, esq. 

At Clapton, aged 61, Fred. Duesbury, esq. M.D. 

At Upham, Hants, aged 82,Edw.Morant Gale,esq. 

At St. Alban’s, Monkstown, co. Dublin, Anne- 
Cockrall, relict of James Trail Hall, esq. Mount- 
joy-sq. Dublin. 

At Oporto, aged 73, George Knowsley, esq. eldest 
son of the late George Knowsley, esq. of Cotting- 
ham Grange, co. York. 

At Wandswortli-common, aged 65, John Leach, 
esq. 
At Ratton, aged 15, Floreace-Emily, eldest dau. 
of Freeman Thomas, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Brandsby Hall, Yorkshire, aged 44, 
Francis Cholmeley, esy. He was the eldest son of 
Francis Cholmley, esq. of that place, by Barbara, 
5th dau. of Henry Darell, esq. of Cale Hill, Kent, 
and married in 1838 Harrict, youngest dau. of 
Charles Gregory Fairfax, esq. of Gilling Castle. 

At Alderminster Lodge, near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Dalrymple, C.B. of the Artillery, Madras. 

Aged 77, Johu Eliot, esq. of Lambourne, Essex. 

At Westcombe, near Evercreech, Som. aged 80, 
Thos. Henr 

Charles 


Ernst, esq. 
owles Hare, esq. of Clifton. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 70, Lieut.-Gen. Richard 
Tickell, C.B. Bengal Engineers. 

Annabella, wife of R. C. Tomlinson, esq. Notley- 
pl. Braintree. 

At Wellington, Som. Miss Webber, late of Wins- 
lade House, near Totnes. 

Aug. 4. At Redcar, aged 36, Lancelot Parker 
Booth, esq. of Bishop’s Auckland. 

At Falmouth, aged 54, Mary, wife of Comm. 
Wentworth Parsons Croke, R.N. She was the 
dau, of John Smith, esq. of Falmouth. 

In London, aged 42, Francis, eldest son of the 
late David Flintoff, esq. of Newcastle. 

Atthe residence of his brother, Red-hill, Havant, 
aged 23, Francis Richard Hawker, Capt. 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, second surviving son of Gen. Sir 
Thomas Hawker. 

Sarah-Antonia, wife of James Hilton, esq. of 
Mecklenburgh-sq. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 64, Catherine, relict of Bar- 
nard Joseph, esq. 

Aged 80, Charles Moor, esq. of Woodbridge. 

In St. Andrew’s-pl. Regent’s-park, aged 53, 
‘Thomas Plowden Presland, esq. of Coxford Grange, 
Shropshire. 

At Richmond, Mary, 
Turner, esq. 

At Dunmow, aged 80, Frances-Barbara, widow 
of George Wade, esq. 

At Lee Grove, Blackheath, Henrietta-Mary, 
wife cf William Henry Yaldwyn, esq. of Black- 
down, Sussex. She was the eldest dau. of Henry 
Bowles, esq. of Cucktield, was married in 1830, 
and has left issue. 

Aug. 5. At Stradbally, Lieut. Bourne, of the 
Waterford Artillery. 

Aged 65, George Cooper, esq. of Great Glenn, 
near Leicester. 

At Sudbury, Middlesex, Jane-Elizabeth, widow 
of Gen. Graham, Madras Civil Service. 


wife of Henry John 


At Grenada, Spain, of cholera, aged 56, Frances, 
widow of the Very Rev. Dr. Edmund Goodenough, 


Dean of Wells. She was a daughter of Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell, esq. of Westbourne House, 
Middx. was married in 1821, and left a widow in 
1845, 

At Newntown, near Tetbury, aged 59, Owen 
Hall, esq. second son of the late Thomas Hall, esq. 
of Harpsden Court, Oxf. 

At Bale, Nortolk, aged 60, Charles William 
Hill, esq. late of Waterden. 

At Beamont, Jersey, Col. Robert Luxmoore, late 
Lieut.-Col. of the 16th Regt. Ie entered the 
army in 1820, and had served 34 years on full pay. 

At Newcastle, aged 16, Gertrude-Jane, eldest 
dau, of Charles Atticus Monek, esq. of Belsay, 
Northumberland. 

At Morningside, near Edinburgh, Miss Eleanora 
Ogilvie, third dau. of the late Adam Ogilvie, esq. 
of Hartwood-myres. 

At Thornton Heath, Croydon, aged 61, Ann, 
wife of John Kidson Woodward, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Lindlay Grange, Leic. aged 38, 
Ilurst Greenway, third son of John Craddock, of 
Camphill, Nuneaton, banker. 

Aged 67, Mary, wife of James Day, esq. of the 
Mount, York. 

At Fareham vicarage, Hants, Lucretia, wife of 
the Rev. W. S. Dumergue. 

Aged 80, Margaret, second dan. of the late 
Richard Howard, esq. of Carnarvon. 

in Foley-place, aged 67, James King, esq. 

At Heavitree, William-John, cldest son of J. M. 
Madden, esq. 

At the residence of his son the Kev. Edward 
Puttock, aged 65, James Puttock, esq. 

In Hamilton-place, St. John’s-wood-road, aged 
83, Elizabeth, relict of George Tuckey, esq. 

Aug.7. At London, in Montagu-sq. Thomas 
Dunn, esq. formerly of Newcastle. 

At her father’s the Rey. Robert Green Jeston, 
Rector of Avon Dasset, Warw. aged 32, Caroline 
Lettice, wife of the Rev. George Routh Howard, 
Incumbent of Asgarby, Lincolnshire 
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At Hagley, near ‘Stourbridge, aged 66, Thomas 
Webb Hodgetts, esq. a magistrate for the counties 
of Worcester and Stafford. He married in 1814 
Isabella, 4th dau. of Robert Rankin, esq. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and had an only dau. Eliza- 
Anne, married to Capt. W. W. Chambers, R.N. 

At the residence of Wm. J. Lindsay, esq. 
Charlewood-st. Pimlico, Sarah, relict of F. Wilkin, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late John Skinner, 
D.D. of Salisbury. 

At Jerrett’s Pass, aged 75, Jane, relict of Ed- 
ward Wolfenden, esq. of Dublin. 

Aug. 8. At Brighton, aged 73, Miss Mary Tho- 
masson Burchall, of Chesterfield House, Tun- 
bridge-wells. 

At Clonmel, aged 84, George Markham, esq. 
formerly Lieut. in the old ‘Tipperary Militia. 

At Camden Park, Tunbridge-wells, aged 64, 
Lady Georgiana Elizabeth Pratt, second and only 
surviving dau. of the Marquess Camden. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Ann, relict of 5. A. Severne, 
esq. of Portland-pl. and Thenford, co. Northampt. 
She was the dau. of Thomas Brayne, esq. of Bar- 
ton, co. Warwick ; was married in 1794, and left a 
widow in 1845, having had issue a numerous family. 
(See our vol. xxv. p. 318.) 

In Orsett-terrace, Hyde-park, Emma, wife of 
Frederick James Louis Wyatt, esq. 

Auy. 9. At Southampton, Elizabeth-Matilda, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Austen, Rector of Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex, eldest dau. of the late John Butler 
Harrison, esq. of Southampton. 

At Redruth, Cornwall, aged 83, John Bawden, 
esq. a native of Southmolton, formerly of Chard, 
and many years Major-Commandant of the East 
Devon Yeomanry Cavalry. 
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Aged 39, Edward H. Cameron, esq. of Chester- 
terrace, Eaton-sq. 

At Abbey Farm Lodge, St. John’s-wood, aged 
39, Francis Dumergue, esq. 

In York-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 58, Har- 
riet-Catherine, second dau. of the late Henry 
Gregg, esq. 

Charles John Pembroke, esq. of New-inn Hall, 
Oxford, and of Chertsey, only son of the late Rey. 
Chas. Pembroke, Rector of Weybridge, and many 
years Curate of Chertsey. 

At Davies-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 50, Mdme. 
Delphine Perigrini, who destroyed herself by tak- 
ing laudanum. The deceased resided with her 
brother, a French literary gentleman, and was 
the widow of a French advocate who died three 
years since in this country, and was buried in 
Kensal-green cemetery. Since his death she had 
been inconsolable. In a letter addressed to her 
brother she begged that her body might be 
buried in her clothes, by the side of her beloved 
husband, and that the cause of her death might 
be engraved on each side of her tomb. Verdict— 
‘* temporary insanity.” 

At Danbury, William Pertwee, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Birling, near Warkworth, aged 79, 
Alice, last surviving sister of the late Henry 
Cramlington, esq. alderman of Newcastle. 

At Hastings, aged 32, John Lewis Payne, esq. 
third son of the late Rey. Sir Coventry Payne, Bt. 

At Weeping-cross, near Stafford, aged 50, John 
Kenderdine Shaw, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Anna-Maria, wife of J. R. 
Somerville, esq. formerly Captain Scots Greys, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
Torrens, K.C.B. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-Generai. ) 
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under 40,, 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aue. 


Oats. 
8. d. 
29 1 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
75 9 


PRICE 


Barley. 
— - 
34 2 


SMITHFIELD, Aus. 27. 
Beak ...000 200cce coat. IDE. to Ss. 
Mutton ......0-2.-08. 6d, to 5s. 
VOR scdscoccnsceqe@ts 48, 00:00. 
Pork 6d. to 4s. 


4d, 
2d. 
4d, 
6d. 


665 4604. G0 08000 


OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Avg. 27, 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 6/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 1. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 15s. to 6/. lis. 


24. 

Beans. 
*  &. 
46 6G 


Peas. 
s. ad. 
43 7 


Rye. 
s. d, 
42 4 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Aua. 27. 
Beasts.......+- 4,349 Calves 166 
Sheepand Lambs 24,370 Pigs 576 


COAL MARKET, Ave. 24. 


Walls Ends, &c. 18s. Od. to 22s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. 9d. to 19s, Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 57s. 3d. Yellow Russia, 57s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to Aug. 25, 1855, both inclusive. 














































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
lad a 3 » H tes tA oe 
sa32 ¢ 3z| g selgz] a 32) & 
» SE o 2 kf PSls& Scam | fi a 
Asles z LS z | Weather. as re 7 x 3 | Weather 
| \ acne | 
! | 
July} ° °  ° fin. pts. | Aug| ° | ° © jin. pts } 
26 | 59 61 , 57 |29, 79 \c _ hvy.rain}) 11 | 63 | 73 62 /30, 8 icloudy, fair 
27 | 52 71 | 63] , 8) 'ld || 12 | 63 | 68 66; , 20 do. rain 
28 | 63 73, 63| , 89 ne 13 | 61 | 69 57 "93 ‘fair, cloudy 
29 64 75 64) , 93 |do.heavy rain) 14 | 62 | 70 56 , 23 {slight rn.cldy, 
30 63 74 65) , 90 - 15 | 60/70 62 | ifine 
3l 58 68 57] ,79 116 | 65 | 74 60} , 23 /ldo. 
Al|63 72 65| ,88 aia, fair | 17 | 64 | 74 62 25 ‘ido. 
2/65 73 63) , 84 cloudy, do. | 18 | 66 | 74 62) , * 31 ido. 
3| 54 73 63/| }81 |fne, rain | 19|68| 76 66| ; 24 |do. 
4\66 70 58| , 71 do. | 20 | 62 | 76 61 |29, 76 ‘do. 
5| 59 69 59]! , 99 |cldy. showers} 21 | 62 | 76 62) , 85 'lrain 
6|60 71 64) , 96 (fair 22! 63) 73 63 |30, 1 ‘fine 
7| 64 70 61) , 79 |rain, fair 23 | 64) 74 64 4 fair 
8|6l1 70 60] , 79 Ido. 24 | 62) 73 67 29, 4 ‘cloudy 
9} 6l 67 50| , 87 ‘showers 25 | Gl | 72 6 88 ||do. rain 
10; 60 70 55); , 91 Ido. 









DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 














































































































July Bank 3 per | 3 per £ wee Long South India = ~—S_— India Ex. Bills 

Fone Stock. anes. looete! & Cont. | tt a Stock. , Bonds. £1000. 

28/215 | 91g | 903 922 | ——/ 19 22 pm. 
30 | 91g 913 | ame a 30 pm. | 19 22 pm. 
31 |——_|_ 91g | 913 | 926) — —— | 19 22pm. 
1 | 214 91z | 9 92) | Y Sel OD eee 0 pm. 
2 | 215 91% | O91 923; 4% —— 2829 pm.) 19 0 pm. 
3 | 214 92 | 91 | 928) 4 \——_-———_ 3] pm. | 21 22 pm. 
4 | 913 | 912 | 928 16 21 pm. 
6/215 | 91% | 91 923 | 28 pm. | 21 0 pm. 
7/215 | 913 | 912} 928! 4, /—— 231 19 22 pm. 
8/214 | 91% | 91 923; 4 |—- ———/| 19 22 pm. 
9 | 2145 91g | 902 | 922 | — 2831 pm.) 19 0pm. 
10 91; | 91 924 4 

11 gi | gi | 92h rs 19 21 pm. 
13 | 214 912 | Ol} 928) 4a, L—— 2314 2932pm.] 19 21 pm. 
14/2143) 919 | 912] 928 - \—. 232} 2931pm.| 18 21 pm. 
15 | 2153 92 | 913 | 923 ——— 2730 pm.| 15 18 pm. 
16 | 2144} 912 | 912! 928 | 26pm. | 14 18 pm. 
17 92 914 | 923 i——. 233 -———| 13 Opm. 
18 923 | 913 | 93 | 12 15 pm. 
20 925 | 912 | 922 —— 2304 29pm. | 13 16 pm. 
21 | 2143 923 | 912] 928 40 2530pm.| 13 16 pm. 
22 92; | 91g | 92% ___— 26 30pm.| 13. 16 pm. 
23 2153 | 922 | 913} 923 |__—— 2930 pm.| 13 16 pm. 
24 | 216 922 | 913] 92%) 4 16 Opm. 
25 | 216 92 91} | 923 —- 233 26pm. | 12 15 pm. 
27 922 | 911) 923 ta, \—— 30 pm. | 12 15 pm. 







J.J. 






ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 








3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


‘Throgmorton Street, London. 


